ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves  and  beautifies  the  Hair ;  it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral  ingredients,  and  can 
be  also  had  in  a  golden  colour  for  fair-haired  Children.  Sizes,  3s.  td.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  equal 
to  four  small. 

ROWLANDS'ODONTO 

Is  the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrar.t  preparation  for 
the  Teeth.  It  eradicates  tartar  from  the  teeth,  re- 
moves spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like 
whiteness. 
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BEETHAM'S 
GLYCERINE 

AND 

CUCUMBER 

FOR  THE  SKIN. 


This  Svvcctly-srenfed  KnioHKint-Miik  is  mi p trior  to  every 
othi_r  preparation  for  rendering 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  SMOOTH,  AND  WHITE. 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 

Roughness,  Redness,  Sunburn,  Chaps, 

and  all  other  blemishes  of  the  skin  caused  by 

SUMMER'S  HEAT  OR  WINTER'S  COLD. 

It  keeps  the  skin  cool,  .ind  refreshed  in  the  hottest  day 
in  v.icimcr,  and  suit  and  smooth  in  the  coldest  winter. 


Bottles,  1/-,  1,9,  2/6,  of  all  Chemists, 

Free  for  yd.  extra,  by  the  S"le  Makers, 

M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  Chemists.  Cheltenham. 


Established  1735. 


WALKDEN'S 

INKS 


WRITING 

AND 

COPYING 

Of  all  Stationers. 


flAMTV'QWELUNCTON  KNIFE  POLISH. 

U  t\  f\  L    I       O       Prepared  for  O.key's  Patent  India-Rubber  Knife-Board  and 
"'"","   B       ^^    all  Patent  Knife-'  leaning  Machines. 

Packets,  3d. ;  Tins,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  and  43.  each. 

n&KFY'S  SILVERSMITHS'      SOAP. 

VflllL  I      W       For  Cleaning  Silver,  Electro- Plate,  &c.    Tablets,  6d.  each. 

nAI/CV'QWELLINGTON    BLACK   LEAD. 

Illlnr    1       1%       The  Re«cf.  rP.,li*hing  Stoves,  Giat-s,  and  Iron-work,  without 
W  n  I  »  k  I      W   Waste,  Dirt,  or  Uu^t.   In  Id.,  2d.  and4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

JOHN    OAKEY    &    SONS, 
Manufacturers  of  Emery,  Black  Lead  Cabinet  Glass  Paper,  Emery  and  Glass  Cloth, 

WELLINGTON  MILLS,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

GOOMLL'  S  HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALITIES 

YORKSHIRE  RELISH. 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

"Makes  the  daintiest  dishes  more  delicious." 

Bottles,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 


GOODALL'S   EGG  POWDER. 

THE  ONLY  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EGGS  YET  DISCOVERED. 

One  Sixpenny  Tin  will  go  as  far  as  Twenty  Eggs. 

Sold  in  Id.  Packets;  6d.  and  Is.  Tins. 


GOODALL'S    CUSTARD   POWDER 

MAKES  DELICIOUS  CUSTARDS  WITHOUT  EGGS, 
Atid  at  half  price. 

In  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


Procrietors:  GOOD  ALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  Leeds. 


A    LUXURY 

UNKNOWN  IN  ENGLAND. 


BARBER  &  COMPANY'S 

(See  that  you  have  none  other) 

FRENCH  COFFEE 

As  used  in  Paris,  in  its  Highest  Perfection, 

TENPENCE    PER    POUND. 


This  is  the  choicest  and  most  carefully  selected  Coffee,  "  roasted  on  the 
French  principle,"  and  mixed  with  the  Finest  Bruges  Chicory. 

2  lbs.  in  Tins  sent  free  for  2s.  4d.,  by  Parcels  Post  to  any 
Post  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands,  and  5  lbs. 
in  Tins  for  5s.  6d. 

BARBER  &  COMPANY, 

274,  Regent  Circus,   Oxford  St.,  W. 

61,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,    l  102,  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 
11,  Boro'  High  Street,  S.E.       I    42,  Great  Titchfleld  St.,  W. 

King's  Cross,  N. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Preston  ; 

I,  Church  Street,  Minster  Buildings,  and 

London  Road,  Liverpool. 

Remittance  to  be  crossed  "London  and  Westminster  Batik."     Postal  Orders 
from  is.  6  J.  to  ios.  6d.  can  now  be  obtained  for  ONE  PENNY. 


I¥9  A  I     I   HtWu  6       Royal  Nurseries, 

FULLERS'  EARTH. 

Avoid  the  many  dangerous  and  doubtful  compounds  sold  as  Toilet  Powders  ;  always 
ask  for  Matthews's  Pkepared  Fullers'  Earth,  used  in  the  Royal  Nurseries,  and  highly 
reeommended  by  the  Faculty  ;  it  protects  the  Skin  from  Cold  Winds,  Chaps,  &c,  and  pre- 
serves the  Complexion.  

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  6d.  and  Is. ;  by  post,  2d.  extra,  from 

ROUSE  &  CO.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■  E  are  now  far  from  home ;  I  shall  have 
no  longer  occasion  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  little  forge  at  the  Bois-des-Chenes, 

r  ^f*oNPl2\    nor  *^e  *nn  °^  ^e  Three  Pigeons,  or  of 
l**3?sgp*^M     old  Father  Bastien's  cottage ;  for  now 
our  marches  and  countermarches,  skirmishes,  attacks, 
and  battles,  are  about  to  begin. 

The  national  volunteers  belonging  to  the  Sarrebourg 
district  remained  in  cantonments  at  Eulzheim  up  to  the 
end  of  July  ;  there  those  who  came  from  the  mountains 
armed  with  scythes  and  clubs  were  supplied  with 
muskets,  ammunition,  and  cartridge-boxes.  They  came 
in  every  day  in  troops ;  they  were  drilled  there ;  and 
in  that  corner  of  Alsace  between  Wissembourg  and 
Landau  you  could  hear  nothing  but  the  drums  of  the 
infantry  who  were  learning  to  keep   step,   and  the 
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trumpets  of  the  cavalry  w]jo  were  made  to  gallop  in  a 
circV; 

Behind  us  lay  stretched  a  long  line  of  redoubts  be- 
tween Kellemtann's  camp  and  that  of  Biron ;  it  might 
have  been  between  four  and  five  leagues  long,  and  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Lauter  ;  they  were  afterwards 
called  "  the  lines  of  Wissembourg." 

In  those  days  there  was  no  commissariat  train,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  forae  the  services  of  the  peasants, 
their  carts,  and  their  horses  ;  consequently,  very  often 
supplies  fell  short. 

I  was  quartered  with  Mark  Dives  and  Jean  Eat  on 
an  old  widow,  who  cried  from  morning  till  night.  The 
poor  woman  had  only  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  rye 
bread  to  give  us.  Dives  and  I  were  always  satisfied, 
but  Jean  Eat  thought  it  was  not  enough — he  wanted 
meat. 

Our  comrades,  who  were  quartered  near  us,  took 
what  they  could  find ;  they  slept  on  hay  in  the  barns 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  farms,  or  under  cart- 
sheds.  They  could  not  be  allowed  to  die  of  hunger ; 
for  the  poor  inhabitants  it  was  a  terrible  visitation. 

Everything  was  paid  for  by  assignats,  which  were  of 
no  great  value.  Our  cantonments  swarmed  with  little 
German  gazettes,  in  which  the  misery  of  the  army  of 
shoemakers,  the  ignorance  and  follies  of  its  leaders, 
were  ridiculed— the  emigres  described  us  as  a  pack  of 
shivering  beggars  on  the  point  of  running  away,  the 
Germans  in  pursuit  of  us  with  ferocious  faces,  curled- 
up  moustaches,  and  brandished  sabres.  Poor  devils  ! 
they  had  some  hard  blows  for  twenty  years,  in  spite  of 
their  long  moustaches.  This  is  how  the  scribblers  of 
royalty  set  one  people  against  another,  merely  to  live 
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m  luxury  at  their  expense,  while  they  are  slaughtering 
each  other.  They  could  talk  ot  nothing  but  our  misery 
and  the  splendour  of  the  allied  armies,  of  their  fine  ap- 
pearance, of  their  numerous  artillery,  how  well  their 
magazines  were  supplied,  extended  along  the  Rhine,  on 
the  territory  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  and  other  princes  of  the  Empire.  Tou 
may  easily  think  how  anxious  it  made  us  to  go  and  see 
these  magazines  at  Spires,  Worms,  and  Mayence ;  we 
were  always  thinking  about  it,  and  our  enthusiasm  in- 
creased accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  our  troops  only  consisted  at  that  time 
of  twenty-one  thousand  infantry  belonging  to  the  army 
of  the  Ehine,  seventeen  thousand  national  volunteers, 
six  thousand  cavalry,  and  seventeen  hundred  artillery- 
men, altogether  forty-six  thousand  men,  twenty-four 
thousand  of  whom  were  employed  to  man  the  redoubts, 
leaving  twenty-two  thousand  to  keep  the  field. 

The  Prussians  and  Austrians  altogether  amounted 
to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Our  emigres 
used  to  say  to  them,  "  Advance,  advance,"  for  Bouille 
knew  very  well  that  when  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI. 
said  in  the  National  Assembly  that  our  field  equipment 
was  efficient;  that  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  those  who  sup- 
plied arms  to  the  national  volunteers  was  the  only  cause 
that  the  regular  delivery  of  muskets  was  impeded ;  that 
the  state  of  the  arsenals  was  perfect — in  fact,  that  our 
armies  were  actually  revelling  in  abundance — he  knew 
well  that  these  ministers  lied ;  that  we  had  neither 
officers  of  rank,  nor  engineers,  nor  miners,  in  conse- 
quence of  desertions ;  that  we  were  obliged  to  requi- 
sition carriages,  saddle-horses,  and  draught-horses,  and 
even  intrenching  tools;  that  most  of  us  had  but  a 
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jacket,  linen  pantaloons,  and  sabots,  with  old  piecea 
which  missed  fire  six  times  out  of  ten ;  that  we  had 
been  told  to  supply  ourselves  how  we  could  with  a  skin 
bag  to  put  our  scanty  effects  in,  and  a  linen  bag  for 
our  rations ;  he  knew  all  this  well,  for  the  ministers, 
Louis  XVI.,  the  court,  and  the  emigres,  were  all  then 
acting  in  concert. 

Custine,  who  commanded  us  under  General  Biron's 
orders,  had  just  entered  Landau,  our  first  fortress 
beyond  ThionTille  and  Metz ;  he  entered  the  town  on 
horseback  through  a  breach  in  the  wall ;  his  hussars  rode 
in  after  him.  You  may  judge  from  that  the  state  of 
our  defences ;  how  often  have  I  exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  you  miserable  villains,  see  in  what  a  position 
you  have  left  us  !  If  the  enemy  marches  against  us  in 
force,  what  can  we  do  against  two  hundred  thousand 
men  ?  We  must  be  crushed,  we  must  all  die !  You 
will  have  sold  your  country,  but  you  will  retain  your 
own  privileges  and  keep  us  slaves.  You  are  the  traitors, 
and  your  minister  Narbonne,  who,  on  his  return  from 
inspecting  our  fortresses,  told  the  Assembly  that  we 
were  ready  for  war,  is  the  greatest  scoundrel  living." 

Fortunately  for  us  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  did 
not  move  forward;  they  had  great  generals,  men  of 
prudence  and  sagacity,  princes,  kings,  men  of  natural 
genius,  who  planned  operations  beforehand,  and  divided 
our  country  among  them.  If  these  men  had  a  son 
of  the  people,  such  as  Hoche  or  Kleber,  to  command 
them,  we  should  have  been  lost.  At  last  they  remained 
thinking  it  over  for  three  weeks,  totally  inactive,  when 
suddenly  our  battalion,  which  was  called  the  1st 
Mountain  Battalion,  received  orders  to  elect  its  officers 
and  then  to  march  to  Landau. 
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That  very  day,  the  last  day  of  July,  1792,  the  com- 
panies formed  according  to  their  villages,  chose  their 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  second  lieutenants,  and  captains ; 
then  all  the  companies  united  elected  Jean-Baptiste 
Meunier  as  commandant.  He  was  a  young  architect 
whom  I  had  seen  many  times  at  home  with  his  level 
and  measuring  cord  on  the  glacis  when  he  was  levelling 
the  covered  ways  ;  he  used  to  be  employed  by  Pirmetz, 
a  contractor  for  fortifications ;  he  took  the  command  of 
us.  Jean  Eat  became  drum-major  at  once ;  the  rogue 
dropped  into  a  good  position  at  last ;  with  his  double 
pay  he  would  be  able  to  live  as  well  as  a  sergeant. 

The  next  day  we  set  out  for  Landau,  some  of  us  in 
blouses,  others  in  jackets,  with  cross-belts  on,  and 
muskets  on  our  shoulders.  It  was  fine  weather.  The 
second  battalion  of  volunteers  from  Charente-Inferieuro, 
quartered  near  us,  followed  the  same  route.  Many 
were  barefooted,  and  we  used  to  sing  the  Marseillaise 
together,  which  all  patriots  along  the  Rhine  began  to 
know  well. 

The  Charente-Inferieure  battalion  halted  at  Impflin- 
gen,  and  we  reached  Landau  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  post  at  the  advanced  guard  was  held  by  the 
Bretagne  regiments,  still  wearing  their  white  coats, 
and  when  the  sentinel  cried,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  the 
commandant  Meunier  answered,  "  First  Mountain 
Battalion,"  among  cries  of  "Vive  la  nation ;"  every 
man  put  his  cap  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet ;  we  were 
all  mountaineers,  and  proud  of  the  name. 

Order  was  given  to  admit  us,  the  battalion  marched 
in  through  the  dark  old  gates,  with  the  three  fleurs-de- 
lis  overhead,  singing,  "  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie !"  It 
was  like  the  rolling  of  thunder. 
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Landau  is  very  like  Phalsbourg,  but  it  is  an  old 
German  town  with  drawbridges,  gates,  ramparts,  and 
half-moons,  after  the  French  fashion.  The  Queich 
flows  round  the  ramparts ;  it  is  but  a  marsh  full  of 
reeds,  willows,  and  high  grass  where  the  frogs  and 
toads  croak  all  day  and  all  night. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ramparts  were  falling  into  the 
ditches,  and  the  garrison  was  hard  at  work  with  pick- 
axes, spades,  ladders,  and  wheelbarrows,  repairing 
them. 

It  was  a  credit  to  Louis  XVI.  to  have  such  places 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  in  such  good  preservation ! 
The  money  of  the  country  was  spent  in  fetes,  hunts, 
and  pensions  in  the  red  book.  Good  heavens,  what 
shame  and  wliat  disgrace ! 

The  garrison  had  just  been  raised  to  seven  thousand 
six  hundred  men. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  barracks  we  were  at  once  set 
to  work  with  the  others.  Our  commandant,  Meunier, 
measure  in  hand,  was  at  home  at  this  employment ;  ho 
never  quitted  the  ramparts,  and  it  was  our  battalion 
which  rebuilt  the  bastion  on  the  Albertsweiler  side. 
Every  man  worked  at  his  trade.  Masons  built  up  walls, 
excavators  worked  on  the  glacis,  &c. ;  five  or  six  black- 
smiths, volunteers  like  myself,  under  my  orders,  mended 
broken  tools,  and  we  had  plenty  to  do. 

But  what  I  shall  never  forget  is  the  rage  and  indig- 
nation of  the  garrison  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  France  reached  us. 
Instead  of  suppressing  it,  it  was  read  out  by  order  at 
roll-call  in  the  morning. 

It  was  a  sort  of  proclamation,  in  which  this  Prussian 
field-marshal  gave  us  notice  that  the  Sovereigns  were 
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coming  to  re-establish  tlie  German  princes  in  their  rights 
and  possessions  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine :  that  they 
would  take  nothing  from  us,  but  merely  furnish  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  our  King  with  the  assistance 
necessary  to  insure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  that 
the  combined  armies  would  protect  those  boroughs, 
towns,  and  villages  which  should  hasten  to  throw  open 
their  gates  to  the  Prussians  and  Austrians ;  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  localities  which  should  dare  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  majesties, 
or  should  fire  upon  them,  either  in  the  open  country  or 
from  the  doors,  windows,  or  other  apertures  in  their 
houses,  would  be  subject  to  military  execution,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war  ;  that  the  French  troops  of  the 
line  were  summoned  to  submit  and  return  to  their 
former  loyalty;  that  the  National  Guard  was  also 
charged  provisionally  to  watch  over  the  country  dis- 
tricts until  the  arrival  of  the  allies,  who  would  relievo 
them  of  that  duty  ;  that  all  Parisians,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rant,  were  equally  expected  to  submit  them- 
selves "  without  delay"  to  the  Austrians  and  the  Prus- 
sians, and  that  if  they  insulted  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, or  their  august  family,  the  allies  would  utterly 
destroy  their  city  ;  but  if  they  obeyed  at  once  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  promised  to  en- 
treat His  Majesty  to  pardon  the  crimes  they  had  already 
committed. 

This  manifesto  had  hardly  been  read  when  all  the 
companies,  cavalry,  infantry  of  the  line,  and  volunteers, 
hurried  from  their  barracks  and  cried  together,  "  To  the 
enemy !"  The  town  National  Guards,  too,  issued  from 
their  houses,  and  the  cries  of  "  To  the  enemy !"  "  Con- 
quer or  die !"  "  Vive  la  nation !"  and  the  singing  of  the 
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"  Marseillaise"  and  the  "  Ca  Ira"  became  so  loud  that 
General  Custine  galloped  down  the  Sue  des  Postes 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  thinking  the  men  had  mutinied. 
I  can  still  see  him,  a  tall,  powerful,  red-haired  man, 
with  bright  shining  eyes  and  large  red  nose,  and  whis- 
kers and  moustache  a  la  hussard,  raise  his  hand.  I 
can  see,  too,  the  colonel  of  the  2nd  Chasseurs  a,  Cheval, 
Joseph  de  Broglie,  a  magnificent  officer,  with  the  con- 
fident air  of  the  old  nobility ;  the  captain  of  cavalry, 
Houchard  de  Forbach,  with  a  face  marked  by  the  small- 
pox and  with  the  scar  of  a  sabre-cut  across  it — I  see 
them  all,  their  horses  plunging  and  rearing,  crying  out, 
giving  orders,  but  no  one  could  hear  a  word. 

Of  course  I  was  as  angry  as  the  rest  of  them  ;  I  felt 
the  insult  which  a  poor  Prussian  duke  had  dared  to 
offer  the  nation  to  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  I  shuddered. 
Suddenly  they  began  to  beat  the  generale  on  the  ram- 
parts. For  the  last  week  the  enemy's  advanced  guards 
had  been  drawing  nearer  the  fortress ;  we  thought  we 
were  attacked  ;  we  all  ran  to  our  posts  on  the  bastions, 
and  then  we  saw  the  country  round  in  a  peaceful  state 
of  tranquillity. 

The  general  had  given  the  order ;  it  was  only  a  ruso 
de  guerre,  in  order  to  separate  us  and  bring  us  back  to 
our  duty. 

Every  one  set  to  work  again,  but  from  that  moment 
the  indignation  against  Louis  XVI.,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  increased  daily.  Soldiers,  volunteers,  and 
National  Guards  met  together  in  the  breweries  and 
public-houses ;  they  drew  up  petitions  to  the  National 
Assembly  against  traitors,  and  they  demanded  the 
deposition  of  Louis  XVI. 
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So  things  went  on  for  some  time.  Ramparts 
had  been  restored,  outworks  had  been  palisaded, 
guns  had  been  put  in  position,  fascines  had  been 
planted. 

Strong  detachments  of  Austrians  had  begun  to 
spread  themselves  along  our  lines  between  Wissem- 
bourg  and  Landau ;  convoys  of  flour  and  stores  were 
coming  in  under  the  charge  of  the  commissariat  officers 
of  the  district  to  provision  the  place ;  the  2nd  Chas- 
seurs a  Cheval  and  National  Dragoons  escorted  them, 
for  the  enemy  came  as  far  as  the  advanced  guards  at 
Impflingen  and  Offenbach  to  cut  them  off;  we  ex- 
pected  daily  to  be  blockaded. 

But  before  the  Austrians'  arrival  we  were  destined 
to  hear  the  effect  which  Brunswick's  terrible  manifesto 
had  produced  in  Paris — the  taking  of  the  Tuileries  by 
the  people,  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  the 
imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  and 
their  family,  first  in  the  Luxembourg  and  afterwards  in 
the  Temple. 

When  the  courier  arrived,  the  15th  of  August,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops  was  so  great  that  the  enemy's 
patrols  might  have  heard  us  crying  and  singing  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  round  the  town ;  every  one 
embraced  his  neighbour  and  cried — 

"  We  have  got  rid  of  the  traitors  at  last."  Tears  of 
emotion  were  in  their  eyes  ;  they  laughed,  and  were  as 
pleased  as  if  they  had  gained  a  fortune. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  I  did  not  see  it  myself, 
but  we  received  patriot  gazettes  by  hundreds ;  they 
were  read  everywhere.  The  first  comer  got  upon  a 
table  and  began  to  read  aloud  a  letter  he  had  ju&t  got 
from  a  cousin  or  a  friend ;  others  read  the  last  bulletin 
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of  the  National  Assembly  or  the  Jacobins'  Club,  so 
everything  was  known. 

I  have  already  told  you  how  since  the  20th  of  June 
they  distrusted  the  king,  who  would  not  withdraw  his 
veto  against  the  National  Assembly  respecting  refrac- 
tory priests.  Since  then  his  ministers  had  done  nothing 
to  protect  us  from  invasion;  they  had  left  us  with 
empty  magazines,  defenceless  fortresses ;  they  had 
delayed  forwarding  the  commissions  of  newly-elected 
officers,  and  insisted  with  the  greatest  effrontery  in  the 
Assembly  that  everything  was  prepared,  up  to  the  very 
moment  that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  began  their 
march.  Then  these  ministers  sent  in  their  resignations 
all  together,  and  the  Assembly  had  been  compelled  to 
declare  the  country  in  danger. 

You  know  this  already. 

Well,  notwithstanding  all  this,  many  quiet  people 
could  not  yet  credit  that  so  good  a  king  could  be  guilty 
of  such  treachery,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
manifesto  declared  "  that  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
were  invading  us  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
Louis  XVI.,  his  nobility,  and  his  bishops  in  their 
ancient  privileges  and  us  in  our  ancient  slavery."  This 
shameful,  abominable,  and  insolent  manifesto,  I  say, 
showed  how  all  the  race  leagued  itself  against  the 
people,  as  thick  as  thieves,  and  naturally  even  the  most 
respectable  persons  became  indignant  at  it.  Hundreds  of 
petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  National  Assembly,  calling 
for  the  king's  deposition ;  but  the  best  of  the  deputies 
were  then  present  in  the  departments,  encouraging 
volunteers  to  enrol  themselves  ;  those  who  were  present 
in  the  Assembly  were  reluctant  to  liuten  to  the  people's 
lawful  complaints ;    and  at  that  very  moment,  as  wo 
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discovered  later,  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondins  had  an 
understanding  with  the  king,  who  had  promised  to 
make  them  his  ministers. 

The  Paris  sections  then,  seeing  that  our  deputies 
were  doing  nothing  towards  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  declared  "  that  they  would  wait  with  patience 
until  eleven  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  ninth  of 
August,  for  the  Assembly  to  pronounce  the  king's  for- 
feiture, but  that  if  justice  was  not  rendered  to  the  people 
by  the  legislative  body,  that  same  day,  at  midnight,  the 
tocsin  would  be  rung,  the  generale  beaten,  and  all  Paris 
would  rise  at  once !"    That  was  open  and  brave. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  Assembly  ordered  the  Minister 
of  War  to  send  immediately  to  the  camp  at  Soissons 
all  the  federals  from  the  departments  who  might  be  in 
Paris ;  and  the  same  day,  by  406  votes  against  224, 
the  proposal  to  accuse  General  Lafayette  was  rejected. 

Forthwith  Danton,  Canaille  Desmoulins,  Barbaroux, 
Panis,  the  chief  of  the  Marseilles  federals,  Sergent, 
Bazire,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  Santerre,  Westermann, 
&c,  all  patriots  capable  of  saving  our  liberties  or  of 
dying  in  their  defence,  urged  the  people  to  insurrection. 
The  sections,  in  a  sitting  of  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
August,  named  each  three  commissioners,  "  with  full 
powers  to  protect  the  public  weal,"  and  Danton  ordered 
the  tocsin  to  be  rung. 

The  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  was  full  of  Swiss  guards, 
of  gentlemen,  and  other  guards  ready  to  defend  it. 
But  Louis  XVI.,  who  foresaw,  if  the  people  carried  the 
day,  they  would  avenge  the  deaths  of  their  friends  on 
himself,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  was  attacked,  avoided 
the  threatened  danger  by  betaking  himself  with  the 
queen   and   the  dauphin  to  the  National  Assembly, 
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saying  lie  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  insurgents  a 
great  crime. 

It  seems  this  king  was  not  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing as  the  lowest  village  chapman  would  have  been, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  leave  the  defence  of  his  property 
to  others,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  while  he  put  his 
own  out  of  danger. 

After  their  majesties'  departure,  the  people  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Westermann,  fired  upon  by 
the  Swiss  from  all  the  windows.  At  first  the  patriots 
fell  back,  but  afterwards  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet ;  they  set  the  Swiss  barracks  on  fire  and  then 
rushed  into  the  buildings,  massacring  servants,  valets, 
gentlemen,  every  one  they  met.  The  unfortunate  Swiss 
were  thrown  from  the  windows,  shot  in  the  courtyards, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  gardens.  Two  hundred  Marseilles 
federals,  one  hundred  Breton  federals,  five  hundred 
Swiss,  one  thousand  National  G-uards  and  citizens 
belonging  to  the  faubourgs,  a  thousand  of  the  nobility 
and  their  domestics  covered  the  pavement,  the  stair- 
cases, and  the  floors  of  the  chateau  with  their  bodies, 
or  were  consumed  in  the  ruins  of  the  burning  barracks, 
while  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.,  instead  of  supporting 
his  defenders,  remained  safe  in  his  hiding-place  in  the 
National  Assembly.  The  gazettes  of  the  day  said  that 
he  dined  there  with  a  good  appetite ;  but  that  is  incre- 
dible, for  it  would  be  too  disgusting  for  a  valiant 
nation  like  the  French  to  be  ruled  by  such  masters. 

During  the  massacre  the  patriots  continued  arriving 
at  the  Assembly,  calling  for  the  king's  dejiosition,  but 
our  deputies  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Swiss  or  the 
people  had  the  best  of  it  before  they  gave  any  answer. 
It  was  the  safest  thing  to  do. 
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At  last,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  people,  having 
destroyed  everything  in  the  chateau,  marched  upon  the 
Assembly,  which  then  thought  fit  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  new  Commune,  and  the  Girondin  Vergniaud,  who 
was  president,  announced  the  provisional  suspension  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  summons  of  a  National  Conven- 
tion. It  then  issued  a  decree  inviting  every  Frenchman 
to  meet  in  the  primary  assemblies  on  the  26th  of 
August  to  choose  electors,  and  the  latter  as  soon  as 
chosen  to  proceed  on  the  2nd  of  September  to  the 
election  of  deputies,  who  ought  to  arrive  in  Paris  the 
20th  of  that  month. 

It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  intrigues  either  active 
or  the  reverse ;  I  saw  that  Chauvel,  the  president  of  our 
club,  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phalsbourg,  would  probably  be  chosen  representative  of 
the  people  at  the  Convention,  which  pleased  me  much. 
But  there  are  forty  days  between  the  10th  of  August 
and  the  20th  of  September,  and  during  those  forty  days, 
surrounded  as  we  were  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  from 
Antwerp  to  Nice  in  Italy,  the  revolutionary  Commune 
in  Paris,  composed  of  commissioners  named  by  the 
sections  during  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  was  in 
effect  in  absolute  power ;  every  one  felt  there  was  a 
terrible  moment  at  hand.  Happily  Chauvel  and  Mar- 
guerite, in  their  letters  during  their  stay  in  Paris,  had 
often  mentioned  Kobespiere,  Bazire,  Meslin,  Sergent, 
and  Santerre  as  influential  patriots,  and  when  I  again 
read  their  names  in  the  gazettes  among  many  others 
who  composed  the  new  Commune,  I  said  to  myself  these 
men  are  sure  not  to  allow  either  the  country  or  liberty 
to  perish ;  rather  than  that  they  would  destroy  every 
one,  and  that  then  we  ourselves  should  be  no  longer  in 
this  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JPTEE  the  affair  of  the  10th  of  August  we 
learned  that  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
urged  on  by  the  new  Commune,  had  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  religious  costume, 
had  instituted  the  right  of  divorce,  ordered 
the  reorganisation  of  the  National  Guard,  to  which  all 
citizens  were  to  belong ;  the  sale  in  small  lots  of  estates 
belonging  to  the  Church  and  the  emigrant  families,  to 
be  paid  for  in  a  term  of  years,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
buying  of  such  property  by  persons  of  small  means 
without  compelling  them  to  pay  the  price  summarily ; 
and  lastly,  the  obliging  all  ecclesiastics  who  refused  the 
oath  to  the  constitution  to  leave  the  country  within 
fifteen  days,  with  the  alternative  of  transportation  to 
Guyana.  A  decree  was  also  passed  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  emigrants  should  be  held  as  hostages 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  those  who  had 
fired  upon  the  people  should  be  prosecuted  in  a  criminal 
court. 

These   laws    gave   naturally    great   pleasure   to   the 
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patriots  ;  in  their  opinion  the  revolution  was  progress- 
ing, and  knaves  had  had  their  day. 

But  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  report  that 
Lafayette,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August,  that  the  enemy  had  begun  their 
invasion  in  the  north,  and  that  La  Vendee,  a  prey  to 
noble  and  priestly  intrigue,  was  only  waiting  for  the 
entry  of  the  Prussians  into  Champagne  to  rise  in  revolt. 
All  this  bad  news  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the 
country. 

Autumn  was  approaching;  fogs  rising  from  the 
Rhine  covered  the  Palatinate,  and  the  marshes  of  the 
Queich  steamed  like  a  vat.  Every  day  reconnoitring 
parties  were  sent  out,  generally  cavalry.  At  market  the 
country  people  used  to  tell  how  they  had  seen  masses 
of  Prussians  and  Austrians  marching  towards  Thion- 
ville,  and  how  a  very  strong  column  had  made  a  detour 
round  the  town  to  get  into  Lorraine.  We  also  learned 
that  commissioners  from  the  National  Assembly  had 
inspected  the  lines  at  Wissembourg,  and  that  one  of 
them,  Citizen  Carnot,  was  causing  new  redoubts  to  be 
constructed. 

The  posts  were  then  doubled;  ammunition  was 
served  out  for  the  guns  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  sen- 
tries in  their  boxes  at  the  corner  of  every  half-moon 
watched  the  country  constantly  as  well  as  they  could 
through  the  fog.  Occasionally  patrols  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  pandours  and  lancers,  would  scour  across  the 
plain  and  fire  a  few  shots,  as  if  to  tell  us,  Here  we  are ! 
we  shall  soon  be  among  you ! 

About  this  time  I  was  on  duty  one  morning  at  the 
Albertsweiler  gate ;  our  last  sorties  had  brought  in  the 
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cattle  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  drawbridges  were 
up,  and  the  gates  closed.  Our  men  were  in  the  guard- 
room. Two  days  before,  the  volunteers'  long  blue  coats 
with  rod  facings,  sans-culottes  overalls,  and  cocked 
hats  had  been  served  out  to  us.  Whenever  we  went  on 
guard  we  also  wore  a  great  grey  woollen  cloak,  but 
which  could  not  prevent  the  cold  fog  from  chilling  the 
marrow  in  our  bones  ;  our  comrades,  sitting  huddled 
up  round  the  stove,  smoked  their  pipes  and  meditated 
in  silence  ;  while  the  more  lively  walked  up  and  down 
and  stamped  their  feet  in  the  space  between  the  two 
br^dres,  and  whistled  to  drive  away  care.  Such  was 
garrison  life  then,  the  most  wearying  of  all ;  but  it 
was  not  fated  to  last  much  longer  for  us,  and  I 
am  even  now  glad  of  it,  for  five  or  six  years  of  such 
an  existence  would  convert  a  clever  man  into  an 
absolute  fool. 

It  might  have  been  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
we  were  to  be  relieved  at  twelve,  when  the  cannon  in 
the  direction  of  Impflingen  began  to  fire,  only  a  dis- 
charge at  intervals ;  but  the  little  glass  windows  in  the 
guard-room  shook  again.  The  guard  turned  out  in  a 
hurry ;  we  listened,  thinking  it  might  be  some  attack 
by  surprise  ;  but  my  comrade  in  barracks,  a  grey-headed 
volunteer  as  dry  raid  thin  as  a  herring,  told  us  that 
cannon-shots  without  musketry  meant  nothing  serious, 
but  that  they  were  only  fired  to  salute  either  some 
French  marshal  or  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  The  old 
fellow,  whose  name  was  Jean-Baptiste  Some,  made  no 
mistake,  only  marshals  and  princes  of  the  blood  hud 
disappeared  for  a  time ;  the  messenger  from  head- 
quarters told  us  the  commissioners  from  the  National 
Assembly  were  making  their  entry  by  the  "Wissenibouny 
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gate,  and  that  General  Custine  had  ordered  a  salute  to 
be  fired. 

We  consequently  turned  in  again,  and  about  twelve, 
having  been  relieved,  we  walked  off  into  the  town, 
curious  to  see  the  commissioners,  of  whom  each  of  us 
had  formed  his  own  idea.  By  this  time  they  were  at 
the  mairie,  and  all  the  staff  of  the  fortress  were  going 
to  present  themselves  in  full  uniform. 

When  we  got  to  our  barracks  we  found  from  de- 
spatches that  the  bad  news  was  quite  true.  Lafayette 
wanted  to  march  upon  Paris,  exterminate  the  Jacobins, 
and  reinstate  the  king ;  but  the  National  Assembly,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Mountain,  had  declared  him  a 
traitor  to  his  country ;  he  had  just  escaped  into  the  Low 
Countries. 

Dumouriez  replaced  him  in  his  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  North  ;  Kellermann  was  about  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Centre,  at  Metz  ;  and  Luckner  that  of  the 
reserve,  at  Chalons.  We  now  knew  that  we  were  being 
invaded  on  all  sides ;  the  enemy  had  shot  the  patrols  at 
Sierck  and  was  bombarding  Longwy ;  Vendee  was  in 
insurrection — in  fact,  everything  was  going  on  as  might 
be  expected — invasion,  treason,  and  civil  war. 

Only  imagine  what  ideas  came  into  our  heads  when 
we  heard  this  disastrous  intelligence.  The  plot  of 
Bouille,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  bishops,  was  now 
discovered. 

We  must  conquer  or  die. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we 
heard  the  commissioners  from  the  National  Assembly 
—who  were  but  plain  citizens,  owing  their  position  to 
ourselves — had  just  broken,  like  lucifer-matches,  MM. 
Joseph  Broglie,  colonel  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  mounted 
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chasseurs,  and  Villantroy,  lieutenant-colonel,  because 
they  refused  to  take  the  new  oath  required  from  all 
officers  of  high  rank,  and  had  promoted  in  their  place  the 
commandants  Houchard  and  Coustard,  who  were  known 
in  the  regiment  to  be  true  patriots  and  brave  soldiers. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  it  com- 
pelled respect  for  the  nation.  By  only  looking  at  the 
faces  of  the  captains  and  lieutenants  you  could  see  how 
this  had  altered  their  opinion  of  the  people's  strength, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  take  the  oath  with 
enthusiasm. 

I  need  hardly  describe  the  satisfaction  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  They  were  pleased, 
of  course.  When  at  two  o'clock  the  rappel  was  beaten 
for  the  commissioners'  review,  you  should  have  seen 
with  what  order  and  precision  they  marched  past,  and 
heard  how  they  shouted,  "  Vive  la  nation !  Vivent  les 
commissaires !  Vivent  la  Commune  de  Paris,  and 
l'Assemblee  Nationale !" 

I  can  see  still  the  great  square  of  sabres  and  bayonets 
all  round  the  Place  d' Amies  ;  company  succeeding  com- 
pany; -squadrons  following  squadrons,  field-pieces  in 
the  intervals ;  in  the  middle  of  the  square  the  three 
commissioners,  Carnot  and  Prieur  in  their  Engineer 
■officers'  uniform,  Eitter  wearing  his  sabre  in  a  black 
bolt  under  his  arm,  a  tricolour  scarf  as  a  sash  round 
his  waist,  a  great  round  hat  with  wide  brim  and  three 
feathers — red,  white,  and  blue — in  it ;  such  were  the 
elect  of  the  people,  received  by  generals  and  colonels 
with  so  much  ceremony. 

To  all  this  they  paid  very  little  attention ;  they 
chiefly  inquired  after  the  wants  of  the  soldiers ;  they 
listened  to  every  complaint,  and  made  a  note  of  it. 
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The  finest  part  of  this  review,  which  gave  ine  the 
grandest  idea  of  the  sovereign  people,  was  when  the 
representatives,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  they  passed  along 
the  battalions,  cried  out — 

"  You  swear  to  maintain  freedom  and  equality,  or  die 
in  their  defence  ?" 

To  which,  with  shouldered  arms  and  our  right  hand 
in  the  air,  we  all  answered,  "  I  swear  it !"  Some  of 
us  were  very  pale,   some  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 

We  well  understood  then  what  we  were  to  do ;  we 
knew  it  was  our  own  happiness  from  first  to  last,  and 
that  of  our  parents  and  families,  as  well  as  our  country's 
honour. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  something  which  especially 
concerns  me,  and  which  will  give  you  a  still  better  idea 
of  how  fraternity  was  understood  by  the  people's  re- 
presentatives. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  the  review  was  over ;  we 
had  marched  past  to  the  cry  of  "  Liberty  for  ever ! 
down  with  aristocrats  and  courtly  officers !  down  with 
intriguers  !  justice  for  ever  I"  The  whole  town  echoed 
with  singing  and  shouting.  We  in  our  barracks,  after  our 
supper,  joked  about  the  "  yellow  cartridges"  which  the 
aristocrat  officers  had  just  had  given  them — every  one 
in  his  turn.  While  we  were  talking  the  sergeant  of  the 
•^uard  came  in  and  said  the  commissioners  from  the 
National  Assembly  wished  to  see  Michel  Bastien.  Of 
course  I  thought  it  was  a  joke,  and  so  did  my  comrades  ; 
we  all  began  to  laugh  ;  but  on  the  sergeant  saying  he 
was  quite  serious,  and  that  a  hussar  was  waiting  for  me 
at  the  door,  I  took  down  my  hat  and  put  my  belt  on. 

I  still  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that 
they  wanted  some  other  Bastien — there  was  no  scarcity 
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of  that  name  in  my  country.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  the  orderly,  who  was  on  horseback,  showed  me 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern  the  written  order,  and  I 
read  as  follows : — "  Michel  Bastien,  volunteer  in  the 
first  mountain  battalion."  I  therefore  began  walking 
by  the  hussar's  side  ;  he  was  an  old  fellow  with  a  long 
grey  pigtail,  and  looking  rather  suspicious  ;  he  looked 
down  askance  on  me  as  he  rode  on  his  horse,  believing, 
no  doubt,  I  had  got  into  some  scrape,  and  that  I  might 
perhaps  try  to  run  away. 

I  had  not  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and  when  we 
reached  the  courtyard  of  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Postes, 
the  windows  lighted  up  from  top  to  bottom  and  the 
court  itself  crowded  with  hussars,  I  really  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

The  officer  on  duty  read  the  order,  and  sent  me  up- 
stairs to  the  first  floor,  into  a  long  corridor  where  the 
hotel  waiters  were  going  and  coming  with  dishes  and 
wine  in  baskets.  Our  General  Custine,  the  greatest 
bon-vivant  in  our  army,  was  entertaining  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  staff  of  the  fortress  ;  he  was  an  old 
nobleman,  and  knew  all  about  it. 

One  of  the  servants,  surprised  to  see  me  standing 
there,  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  the  com- 
missioners had  sent  for  me,  and  he  directly  opened  the 
door  of  a  large  room  on  the  left  of  the  corridor  and 
told  me  to  go  in. 

I  walked  into  the  room,  where  there  was  a  lighted 
lamp  on  a  round  table.  On  the  right,  in  the  next 
room,  I  could  hear  them  talking  and  laughing,  and  the 
jingling  of  plates  and  glasses.  I  had  been  there  but 
about  a  minute,  very  much  surprised  to  see  no  one, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Citizen  Carnot  walked  in, 
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with  his  scarf  round  his  waist,  and  asked  me,  like  the 
kind-hearted  man  he  really  was — 

"  Are  you  Michel  Bastien,  Chauvel' s  future  son-in- 
law?" 

"  Yes,  commandant,"  I  replied,  disconcerted. 

"  Do  not  be  surprised,"  continued  he,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "  Chauvel  and  I  are  friends  ;  many  a  time  have 
I  dined  with  him  in  his  little  lodging  in  the  Eue  du 
Bouloi.  Your  future  wife  is  a  good  patriot — here  is 
something  she  has  commissioned  me  to  give  you." 

He  took  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  was  so  happy  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  thank  him. 
He  looked  closely  at  me. 

"  Are  you  only  a  simple  volunteer  ?"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  Chauvel  assured  me  you  are  well 
educated  ;  how  is  it  you  have  not  been  named  sergeant 
or  officer  ?" 

I  became  very  red,  and  replied — 

"  I  could  if  I  had  wished.  Those  from  my  village 
would  have  made  me  sergeant,  but  old  soldiers  ought 
to  have  the  preference ;  they  know  what  war  is,  and 
will  lead  us  better  under  fire — that  is  my  opinion, 
commandant." 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  then  you  have  refused  promotion  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  no  intention  of  remaining  a  soldier — it 
is  not  my  business.  I  set  off  from  home  to  defend  our 
liberty ;  when  once  liberty  is  safe  I  shall  go  quietly 
home  again,  take  up  my  trade  as  a  blacksmith,  and  try 
and  become  a  good  father  of  a  family;  I  wish  for 
nothing  else." 

He  smiled  as  he  listened  to  me,  and  said — ■ 

"  Very  well.  Chauvel  has  a  good  opinion  of  you, 
and  I  see  he  is  right.     We  shall  pass  Phalsbourg  as 
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wo  return,  and  I  will  toll  liim  about  our  mooting.  I 
seo  you  are  impatient  to  read  your  intended's  letter — 
farewell." 

Ho  shook  hands  with  me.  and  I  went  away  in  a  state 
of  enthusiasm,  saying  to  myself — 

"  If  ever  I  should  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
power  of  being  useful  to  Garnet — if,  for  instance,  he 
shoidd  ever  be  a  prisoner — I  would  out  through  any- 
thing to  set  him  free !  I  should  not  mind  being  out  to 
pieces  for  him  !" 

While  making  similar  extravagant  reflections,  such 
as  only  occur  to  youthful  heads,  I  hurried  up  our 
barrack  stairs  and  entered  the  dormitory  whore  our  men 
were  sleeping  two  and  two.  Xotwithstanding  it  was 
against  orders  to  light  a  candle  after  the  retreat  had 
been  sounded,  I  struck  a  light  and  began  reading  Mar- 
garet's letter  in  the  chimney  ;  nothing  could  be  seen 
from  the  outside,  and  the  corporal  was  as  fast  asleep  as 
the  rest. 

Many,  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  received  that 
letter  at  the  end  of  August,  17^2  ;  I  was  young  then,  and 
am  now  grown  old ;  I  was  then  full  of  strength  and 
love.  I  cried  with  grief  as  Margaret  wrote  how  pained 
she  was  that  we  were  separated  from  one  another. 
To-day,  in  spite  of  my  affection  for  the  good  and  kind 
old  woman,  all  that  seems  but  a  dream.  Well,  now, 
I  could  even  now  repeat  that  letter  word  for  word. 
How  often  have  I  read  it  and  read  it  again  at  the 
bivouac,  at  Mayence,  everywhere,  in  fact !  At  last  it 
became  so  worn  in  the  folds  that  it  fell  to  pieces.  I  still 
read  it  all  the  same;  every  time  I  fancied  I  met  with 
something  fresh  which  always  affected  me. 

But  love  expressions  are  only  for  ourselves ;  old  or 
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young,  we  keep  them  as  our  best  blessing ;  all  I  can  tell 
you  now  is  that  Margaret  often  mentioned  my  father  to 
me — he  came  to  dine  with  them  every  Sunday ;  and  my 
brother  Stephen,  who  was  now  going  into  the  book- 
selling business ;  for  the  primary  meetings  had  already 
begun  ;  it  was  known  beforehand  that  Chauvel  would  be 
elected  to  the  Convention — every  one  wished  it ;  he  had 
already  been  named  first  as  eligible  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes,  so  that  was  certain !  This  time  Margaret 
was  not  to  follow  him  to  Paris ;  she  was  to  look  after 
the  business,  distribute  good  books  about  our  country : 
their  business  was  too  good  to  lose.  Little  Stephen  was 
to  remain  with  her ;  she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  he 
was  a  good  boy,  who  was  not  deficient  in  sense,  and  only 
asked  to  be  taught. 

Besides  all  this,  Margaret  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  commissioners'  reception  at  Phalsbourg ;  they  had 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  then  they  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Club  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Freedom.  The 
whole  town  was  enthusiastic  about  the  affairs  of  the 
10th  of  August ;  the  municipal  authorities  had  just 
sent  twelve  hundred  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  afterwards  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  livres 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
commissioners  had  publicly  thanked  Chauvel  for  the 
good  direction  he  had  given,  not  only  to  the  club,  but  to 
the  whole  country  round. 

So  far  Margaret.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  Chauvel 
himself  encouraged  me  in  doing  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  telling  me  war  would  only  last  six  months, 
for  we  should  soon  strike  home  to  them  and  drive  them 
back.  He  had  forgotten  what  he  once  said  at  the  club, 
that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one,  and  he  wrote  in  that 
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manner  to  keep  up  my  spirits ;  but  it  was  not  needed ; 
I  knew  very  well  that  a  war  once  begun  has  no  reason 
for  ceasing  but  the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other. 

Next  day  the  commissioners  left  us  under  a  good 
escort  and  went  to  Belfort,  in  Alsace. 

The  country  round  was  swarming  with  the  enemy's 
patrols,  a  sort  of  banditti  in  red  cloaks  who  plundered 
villages  and  robbed  individuals.  Sometimes  these 
vagabonds  came  up  to  the  glacis ;  they  wore  a  sheepskin 
cap  over  their  eyes,  they  had  turned-up  noses  and  long 
dirty  moustaches ;  they  would  fire  off  their  pistols  at 
the  ramparts  and  be  off  again  yelling ;  they  were  a  sort 
of  savage  peasantry  from  the  farthest  part  of  Austria, 
and  were  called  pandours,  creatures  remarkable  for  filth 
and  vermin,  and  their  little  horses  with  their  long  manes 
and  tails  were  as  wild  as  themselves. 

These  people  mounted  guard  over  us ;  they  were 
posted  all  round  the  town  just  out  of  cannon-shot. 
From  hour  to  hour  we  heard  a  musket  fired  from  the 
rampart,  and  then  all  was  still.  This  is  what  is  called 
a  blockade. 

The  enemy  kept  marching  by  in  the  distance. 
Cavalry,  infantry,  convoys  of  powder  and  ball,  all 
glided  by  in  the  fog  towards  Lorraine.  When  we 
saw  those  innumerable  troops  what  ideas  had  we  about 
an  invasion,  and  how  we  longed  to  find  ourselves  there 
among  those  great  battles  ! 

The  weather  continued  dull  and  overcast ;  it  often 
rained  ;  our  only  consolation  was  the  reflection  that  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  were  exposed  to  it  night  and 
day.  Two  or  three  times  the  Germans  had  sent  us  a 
flag  of  truce,  an  officer  and  a  trumpeter.  They  were 
met,  their  officer's  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  he  was 
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brought  before  the  authorities ;  what  could  these  men 
have  to  say  ?     No  one  knew  except  the  council  of  war. 

One  September  day  a  report  was  raised  that  a 
pandour  had  hailed  the  outposts  at  Albertsweiler  and 
told  them  that  Longwy  was  taken,  and  that  Verdun 
had  surrendered. 

The  whole  garrison  talked  of  nothing  else.  Custine, 
with  an  escort  of  hussars,  left  the  fortress  to  rejoin  the 
lines  of  Wissembourg ;  the  escort  soon  returned ;  the 
hussars  told  us  that  the  8th  and  10th  Chasseurs,  the 
1st  Dragoons,  the  4th  and  19th  Cavalry,  the  1st  and 
2nd  Grenadiers,  one  battalion  from  the  Saone  and 
Loire,  and  several  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  set  off  by 
forced  marches  to  Metz  ;  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
oppressive  sensation  about  the  heart  we  had  yet  felt ; 
we  all  thought  we  had  lost  some  great  battle,  since 
they  were  obliged  to  weaken  the  lines  to  send  out 
supports. 

Nevertheless  the  patriotic  burghers  insisted  that 
Alsace  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  there  were  always 
troops  enough  to  guard  the  passage  by  Lauterbourg ; 
the  Germans  could  only  get  through  by  the  Pischbach 
and  Dahn  valleys,  or  through  the  Bienwald  woods, 
where  the  national  volunteers  could  exterminate  them 
at  their  leisure,  and  if  they  went  by  the  Altstadt  road 
our  redoubts  would  stop  them  were  they  fifty  thousand 
strong. 

This  was  the  sort  of  conversation  held  in  the  Landau 
breweries ;  burghers  and  soldiers  agreed  like  brothers. 
But  supposing  the  allies  should  open  up  a  road  to 
Paris,  what  should  we  be  the  better  for  preserving  our 
own  little  corner  of  Alsace  ?  How  uneasy  we  were 
during  these  fifteen  days,  and  how  anxious ! 
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Old  Some  was  the  only  one  in  our  room  who  did  not 
lose  his  courage  ;  on  one  occasion  he  said  to  some  of 
the  most  alarmed — 

"  Let  them  come,  the  more  the  better ;  we  shall  fall 
upon  their  rear,  not  one  shall  escape." 

We  kept  up  our  spirits  nevertheless  ;  all  we  asked 
was  to  go  out  and  fight,  when  one  morning  the  long 
line  of  enemies  who  had  been  marching  past  for  three 
weeks  came  to  an  end ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  in  France.  It  was  useless 
looking  from  the  loftiest  part  of  the  city,  there  were 
none  to  be  seen ;  even  the  pandours  had  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  last  column.  On  that  day  a  number  of 
country  people,  with  their  baskets  on  their  heads  or 
their  shoulders,  came  up  to  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
town ;  an  order  was  sent  to  let  them  in  by  a  postern- 
gate,  and  these  people  told  us  that  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Kirschberg  had  been  quartered  on  the  Mayor  of  Neu- 
stadt ;  that  his  army  was  then  surrounding  Thionville ; 
that  in  that  direction  they  had  bombarded  every  place, 
and  how  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  had  forced  the 
country  people  to  convey  their  stores  and  their  baggage 
up  to  the  environs  of  the  fortress,  and  how  they  had 
this  information  from  them,  but  of  any  place  farther 
off  they  knew  nothing. 

We  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  The 
drawbridge  on  the  Impfiingen  side  had  been  lowered, 
and  we  were  getting  terribly  tired  of  standing  by  with 
folded  arms  doing  nothing,  when  about  the  25th  of 
September  couriers  arrived  from  Nancy  and  Strasbourg, 
and  in  an  hour  the  town  was  flooded  with  letters  and 
newspapers ;  we  then  learned  all  that  occurred  for  the 
last  three  weeks — the   taking  of  Longwy,  which   the 
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inhabitants  had  surrendered  without  fighting,  in  spite 
of  the  Ardennes  and  Cote-d'Or  volunteers ;  the  capitu- 
lation of  Verdun,  also  caused  by  the  inhabitants,  whose 
wives  and  daughters  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  offered  him  flowers  ;  the  death  of  the  brave 
commandant  Beaurepaire,  who  had  refused  to  sign  his 
own  dishonour ;  the  defence  of  the  Argonnes  defiles  by 
Durnouriez ;  the  departure  of  Kcllermann  with  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  to  effect  a  junction  with  him  and  fight 
a  battle  before  Chalons ;  the  excitement  in  Paris  when 
the  news  arrived  that  treason  was  surrendering  our 
fortresses,  and  that  Brunswick  was  on  his  road  to  exter- 
minate the  patriots;  the  massacre  of  the  nobles  and 
the  refractory  priests  in  the  different  prisons ;  the 
battle  of  Valmy,  and  the  Prussians'  defeat ;  the  first 
sitting  of  the  Convention,  which  unanimously  pro- 
claimed the  Bepublic  on  the  21st  of  September. 

What  imposing  and  terrible  things  had  occurred 
during  those  twenty  days !  while  we  had  been  doing 
nothing ;  we  had  remained  here,  shut  in  by  a  wretched 
little  prince,  who  did  not  even  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  attack  us.  When  we  thought  of  this  we  felt  indig- 
nant, and  we  began  to  cry — 

"  Are  we  to  rot  here  to  the  end  of  the  war  ?  If  the 
Prussians  are  beaten  let  us  cut  off  their  retreat !" 

In  the  opinion  of  others  the  better  course  would  be 
to  fall  upon  their  principal  magazines  along  the  Bhine, 
about  ten  or  twelve  hours'  march  from  us,  which  would 
be  very  easily  done,  and  the  Bepublic  would  gain  by  it. 
Such  were  the  ideas  fermenting  in  all  the  regiments, 
and  people  began  to  cry  out  that  our  generals  were 
traitors,  since  they  took  no  advantage  of  such  a  good 
opportunity ;  a  revolt  was  imminent,  when  most  fortu- 
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nately  on  the  29th  of  September  Custine  returned, 
accompanied  by  bis  staff.  It  was  pouring  with  rain, 
but  that  did  not  hinder  the  general  from  having  the 
rappel  beaten,  ordering  the  cavalry  to  mount,  and  the 
infantry  to  buckle  on  their  knapsacks  and  to  march 
immediately,  some  by  the  G-ermersheim  road,  the  others 
by  Weingarten ;  we  had  then  got  what  we  wanted,  and 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Every  one  understood  there 
could  not  be  a  better  arranged  surprise ;  for  any  spies 
who  might  be  at  Landau  could  not  have  time  to  warn 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  his  magazines,  and  we  should  be 
there  as  soon  as  they  could  be. 

Yes,  so  far  so  good ;  but  after  cartridges  had  been 
served  out,  as  each  battalion  filed  out  one  after  the 
other  in  the  night,  under  the  old  gates  with  their 
impending  portcullis,  as  we  heard  our  own  footfall  on 
the  two  bridges  amidst  rain  and  wind ;  and  once 
clear  of  all  the  outworks,  we  were  obliged  to  see  as  well 
as  we  could  in  this  darkness,  without  knowing  our 
road,  and  the  rain  pouring  off  our  hats  like  a  stream 
from  a  gutter ;  the  sound  of  steps  which  go  on  with- 
out stopping  for  hours  together ;  the  neighing  of  the 
horses  harnessed  to  the  guns  in  the  rear,  not  a  star 
visible  in  the  sky,  not  a  ray  of  moonlight  piercing  the 
dark  and  heavy  clouds ;  then,  after  all,  the  pleasure  of 
setting  out  to  take  the  enemy's  magazines  by  surprise 
was  not  so  very  great. 

All  I  can  now  recollect  about  the  march,  in  which  we 
could  not  see  one  another,  nor  light  a  pipe  on  account 
of  the  rain  and  the  wind,  is  that  from  time  to  timo 
horsemen  came  along  by  our  column  crying  out — 

"  Get  on,  get  on,  quicken  your  step  ;  we  must  be 
there  by  daybreak," 
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A  comrade  would  say,  "  Twelve  o'clock  —  one  — 
two." 

And  the  rain  never  left  off.  It  made  an  endless 
murmuring  noise  in  the  fields. 

As  we  marched  through  a  village  the  dogs  would 
begin  to  bark,  but  when  they  found  out  how  many  we 
were  they  used  to  hide  themselves,  and  we  defiled  with- 
out seeing  a  soul.  Once  I  remember  passing  by  a 
house  where  they  were  baking  bread  ;  its  little  windows 
were  lighted  up,  and  the  smell  of  new  bread  made  us 
all  say,  as  we  turned  our  heads — 

"  How  good  that  smells !" 

Long  after  we  had  passed  through  that  village  I 
thought  about  Maitre  Jean's  bakehouse,  the  kitchen  at 
the  Three  Pigeons,  the  warmth,  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
on  the  saucepans,  the  dripping-cake  and  the  rest  of  it. 
I  said  to  myself — "  If  I  had  not  been  so  fond  of  liberty 
I  should  have  been  better  off  there,  my  feet  in  my 
sabots  behind  the  stove,  than  on  the  high  road  with  my 
back  and  legs  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  river." 
These  reflections  occurred  to  me  often  enough,  and  I 
am  sure  they  did  the  same  to  rncst  of  my  comrades. 
One  cannot  help  it :  on  a  night  march  the  idea  of  one's 
village  and  friends  at  home  is  constantly  presenting 
itself. 

At  last  we  had  already  marched  more  than  seven 
leagues  since  we  left  Landau,  when  a  narrow  streak  of 
pale  light  in  the  distance  against  a  dark  background 
warned  us  that  it  might  be  about  four  in  the  morning. 
The  approaching  daylight  gladdened  our  hearts,  and 
Father  Jean-Baptiste,  who  was  marching  next  to  me 
like  a  young  man,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hair  and  great 
cowskin  knapsack,  said  to  me  gaily — 
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"  "Well,  Michel,  we  are  getting  nearer  them  now.  I 
hope  those  rascally  Kaiserlicks  have  not  evacuated  their 
magazines." 

By  degrees,  as  day  broke,  we  could  see  at  the  end  of 
a  great  plain  certain  patches  of  light ;  it  was  where  the 
Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks.  When  one  looked  at 
one's  comrades,  covered  with  mud  up  to  their  necks ; 
the  mounted  officers  on  the  slippery,  shining  road ;  in 
our  rear  the  cannon  and  their  tumbrils  ;  dragoons  in 
their  long  white  cloaks  tightened  round  their  legs, 
their  caps  sunk  down  with  wet ;  in  front  hussars  and 
chasseurs  splashed  with  mud;  all  marching  on,  and 
yet  apparently  halted  in  this  great  plain — when  one  saw 
all  this  one  could  not  help  sayirig  to  oneself — 

"  We  must  be  between  five  and  six  thousand  men, 
and  yet  we  seem  nothing  at  all." 

At  seven  we  reached  a  large  village,  where  we  halted 
to  make  our  soup ;  the  whole  corps  d'armee,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity ;  the  guns  and 
baggage  alone  remained  in  the  road. 

As  soon  as  we  had  piled  arms,  Jean-Baptiste,  Some, 
and  I  Avere  on  fatigue  duty.  It  was  in  this  village  that 
I  first  saw  requisition  made  for  wood,  bread,  meat,  &c. 
How  the  poor  creatures  appealed  to  Heaven  while  their 
oxen  and  their  cows  were  dragged  out  of  their  stables 
and  slaughtered  in  the  street,  then  skinned  and 
divided  by  quarters  to  every  company !  Each  squad 
had  its  share  led  up  by  its  corporal,  and  immediately 
made  room  for  others. 

Custine,  who  was  surrounded  by  half  the  village  in 
tears  and  groans,  could  only  say — "  My  friends,  such  is 
war  ;  your  dukes,  and  kings,  and  emperors  have  chosen 
this  state  of  things— go  and  complain  to  them." 
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As  we  returned  from  bivouac,  carrying  our  rations  of 
beef  across  a  pole  between  us,  we  could  see  hundreds 
of  fires  burning  brightly  in  the  fields  along  the  Spire ; 
clouds  of  smoke  covered  the  plain ;  we  joked  and 
watched  while  the  pot  boiled.  In  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a-half  everything  was  cooked  and  eaten.  We 
started  again  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
cost.  The  peasants  had  seen  us  march  by  ;  they  were 
as  good  as  ruined  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

I  remember  on  leaving  this  village  a  long  line  of 
well-wooded  hills  stretched  away  on  our  left ;  an  old 
castle  stood  about  half-way  up  one  of  these  hills,  and 
Marc  Dives,  who  with  his  father  had  smuggled  goods 
between  Forbach  and  Mayence,  told  us  that  it  was 
Neustadt. 

We  no  longer  kept  to  the  high  road,  but  took  to 
cross-roads,  which  were  very  bad  for  the  guns  and 
convoys ;  we  were  obliged  to  shove  the  wheels  along, 
too  ;  sometimes  six  or  seven  horses  could  with  difficulty 
drag  our  small  field-pieces  out  of  the  ruts. 

About  eleven  we  saw  on  our  right,  near  the  Shine, 
long  files  of  troops,  principally  cavalry,  marching  in 
the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  At  first  we  thought 
they  were  the  Prussians ;  but  we  were  soon  told  that 
two  more  columns  of  patriots  were  coming,  one  by 
Weingarten,  and  another  along  the  Ehine  by  Germer- 
sheim  ;  the  two  roads  branched  off  farther  on. 

We  had  hardly  made  out  this  column  before  some  of 
our  comrades  discovered  the  towers  of  a  town  in  one  of 
the  turns  of  the  Ehine.  They  pointed  them  out,  then 
stopped  and  cried  out — 

"  There  are  the  magazines — there  they  are — they  are 
ours!" 
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And  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  attendant  on  so  long  a 
march,  they  waved  their  hats  and  were  glad.  I  was  in 
the  grenadier  company,  and  I  can  see  now  my  great 
red  plume,  shaped  like  a  pear,  swinging  about  as  I 
waved  my  hat.  We  were  extraordinarily  well  satisfied. 
The  long  line  of  cannon,  tumbrils,  and  baggage, 
formed  closer  order ;  even  the  horses  seemed  to  com- 
prehend that  we  were  drawing  near  the  magazines,  but 
perhaps  that  was  because  the  drivers  used  their  whips 
more  freely. 

The  other  column  was  commanded  by  Neuwinger,  an 
old  officer  who  had  joined  again  as  a  volunteer  six 
months  before  ;  the  Eepublic  had  just  made  him  lieu- 
tenant-general. We  nearly  united  our  forces  as  we 
came  out  on  the  high  road  from  Worms  to  Spires, 
which  leads  straight  down  to  the  Ehine.  Then  we 
could  see,  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  yards 
on  our  right,  the  church  towers  and  even  the  houses  in 
Spires,  and  its  decayed  old  ramparts ;  farther  on,  the 
river  covered  with  boats. 

When  this  view  presented  itself  to  the  two  columns, 
they  halted  and  began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise.  Neu- 
winger,  Houchard,  Custine,  all  belonging  to  our  own 
part  of  the  country,  were  going  to  lead  us  into  action. 
Neuwinger,  who  was  a  native  of  Phalsbourg,  came  and 
shook  the  commandant  Mcunicr  by  the  band ;  as  he 
rode  past  us  he  cried  out — 

"  I  hope  the  men  of  the  Sarrebourg  district  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  to-day." 

He  laughed,  and  we  all  shouted,  "  The  Eepublic  for 
ever  !  liberty  for  ever  !" 

At  the  same  moment  order  was  given  for  us  to  leave 
the  high  road  and  march  upon  Spires  in  order  of  battle. 
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As  yet  no  appearance  of  the  enemy ;  when  on  looking 
to  the  left  of  the  town  we  made  out  a  long  deep  line  of 
white  coats  behind  the  hedges  and  walls  of  the  gardens 
which  lay  under  the  ramparts.  My  eyes  were  then  but 
twenty  years  old,  and  notwithstanding  the  distance,  I 
could  see  that  the  Austrians  were  putting  their  guns  in 
position  behind  some  hastily-constructed  works.  In 
front  of  the  town,  between  two  old  towers,  I  also  saw  a 
crowd  of  persons,  men  and  women,  townspeople  no 
doubt,  come  to  see  what  was  going  on.  But  they  did 
not  remain  long  where  they  were,  for  as  we  ap- 
proached they  all  ran  off  and  disappeared  through  the 
old  gate. 

It  might  have  been  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  weather 
was  clear ;  we  advanced  in  line  of  battle  across  the 
fields ;  each  battalion  had  two  eight-pounders  and  six- 
teen artillerymen  to  serve  them ;  we  marched  at  the 
double,  our  feet  covered  with  mud,  and  our  muskets  on 
our  shoulders.  The  cavalry,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and 
hussars  deployed  on  our  flanks  ;  and  the  Ehine,  which 
had  overflowed,  leaving  hedges,  trees,  and  little  hillocks 
surrounded  with  water,  almost  surrounded  us.  No- 
thing was  heard  but  the  steps  of  men  and  stamping  of 
horses. 

As  we  marched  on,  -with  our  heads  up,  looking  at  the 
Austrians,  a  long  line  of  white  smoke  showed  itself 
from  a  rising  ground ;  then  succeeded  the  whizzing 
sound  of  cannon-balls,  and  two  seconds  later  came  the 
roar  of  the  discharge,  which  sounded  like  thunder.  I 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before.  All  our 
officers  rushed  to  the  front  and  cried,  "Halt!  halt! 
Dress  your  ranks." 

The  2nd  Chasseurs  and  the  17th  Dragoons  on  the 
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right  moved  forward  to  turn  the  hill,  but  as  in  this 
direction  the  Rhine  extended  like  a  looking-glass  as  far 
as  one  could  see,  they  had  some  considerable  distance 
to  go. 

The  Austrians  continued  firing.  As  for  me,  curiosity 
mastered  every  other  feeling :  I  kept  looking  in  all 
directions.  I  just  saw  Custine  surrounded  by  his 
staff  on  the  high  road ;  he  gave  some  orders ;  officers 
galloped  off ;  they  came  to  us,  and  we  soon  heard  them 
call  out — 

"  Guns  to  the  front !" 

The  chasseurs  and  dragoons  were  already  at  some 
distance ;  we  could  hardly  distinguish  them  along  the 
course  of  the  river. 

Our  small  eight-pounder  field-pieces  and  four  howit- 
zers, in  line  behind  a  slight  elevation,  which  served  as 
an  epaulment,  then  opened  fire  ;  their  shells  and  balls 
had  the  range  of  the  hill;  but  the  enemy  had  also 
howitzers  in  their  battery,  and  then  it  was  that  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  shell  for  the  first  time  ;  it  is  quite  gentle, 
like  the  whistling  of  a  bird;  Ave  could  none  of  us 
understand  it;  our  cars  were  deafened  by  the  noise 
from  our  own  guns,  and  when  the  ground  in  our  front 
was  ploughed  up  into  funnel-shaped  holes  we  began 
to  think  it  was  mined. 

This  noise  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
we  heard  the  command  "  Forward !"  all  along  the  line. 
At  the  same  time  the  drums  began  to  beat  the  charge,  and 
the  Marseillaise  rose  above  the  din.  We  all  marched 
forward ;  but  the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  for  us,  fell 
back  into  the  town.  We  could  see  them  running  be- 
tween the  hedges  and  walls  which  bordered  the  hill, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  top  of  it  we  saw  the  17th 
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Dragoons  coming  up  with  four  hundred  Austrian 
prisoners.  The  others,  about  three  or  four  thousand, 
got  back  safe  into  Spires,  and  began  firing  again  upon 
us  from  the  ramparts. 

Until  then  all  had  gone  off  well.  The  enemy's  fire 
had  killed  but  a  few,  but  now  real  fighting  was  going 
to  begin. 

Three  Breton  battalions  and  our  own  deployed  near 
the  ramparts,  which  are  old  walls  similar  to  those  at 
Wissembourg.  In  front  of  us  was  a  gate,  and  before 
the  gate  a  drawbridge  across  the  moat.  About  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  off  the  Austrians  wanted  to 
raise  the  drawbridge,  but  it  was  so  heavy  and  rusted 
that  though  the  whole  of  the  guard  tried  their  best, 
they  could  not  make  it  move.  We  kept  firing  at  the 
men  at  the  post ;  those  on  the  ramparts  returned  our 
fire ;  several  of  our  men  had  already  fallen,  when 
Neu  winger  hurried  up  shouting  out,  "  Forward,  moun- 
taineers, forward !"  and  we  began  to  run ;  the  bridge 
was  just  moving;  it  fell  back  on  its  pillars  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  and  cur  grenadier  company,  led  by 
Commandant  Meunier,  disappeared  like  a  herd  of 
cattle  through  the  archway.  Unfortunately  this  arch- 
way was  closed  at  the  end  by  a  door,  made  of  strong 
timber,  clamped  with  iron  crossbars  and  bolts  as  big 
as  one's  head.  From  the  tops  of  the  towers  on  the  right 
and  the  left  the  Austrians  kept  firing  on  the  bridge 
behind  us.  The  Bretons,  exposed  to  this  fire  without 
tlie  possibility  of  returning  it,  were  crying  out  to  us  to 
set  forward,  and  crowded  in  upon  us  to  get  under 
shelter  of  the  archway.  I  thought  all  was  lost,  for  the 
Austrians  had  begun  to  fire  on  us  through  holes  in  the 
door — their  pieces  almost  touched  us.     Many  of  my 
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comrades  were  marked  for  life  by  grains  of  powder 
received  in  the  face  that  day. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  crash  and  noise  under  this 
old  archway.  Muskets  discharged  at  a  distance  of  four 
yards,  the  wounded  trodden  underfoot,  smoke  and 
flame,  curses  and  cries  of  distress,  shouts  for  the  guns, 
and  then  the  Bretons  fall  hack,  leaving  their  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  bridge ! 

How  can  we  ever  got  out  of  this  ?  How  can  we 
recross  the  bridge  under  the  fire  from  the  ramparts? 

I  was  just  saying  to  myself,  "It  is  all  over  !"  when 
the  Bretons  came  back.  Neuwinger,  on  horseback, 
seemed  to  be  carried  by  them ;  they  brought  him 
along  shouting,  "  Make  way,  make  way !"  and  then 
the  noise  and  the  firing  began  worse  than  before. 

This  time  the  Bretons  brought  axes  with  them,  and 
you  ought  to  have  heard  the  continuous  blows  of 
hatchets  against  the  door.  Nothing  was  visible  but 
smoke.  Musket-shots  were  fired,  splinters  of  oak  flew 
about,  the  wounded  cried,  and  the  heavy  ioor  trembled. 
I  had  picked  up  an  axe,  covered  with  blood,  and  I 
struck  at  the  door,  and  cried  as  the  others  did, 
"  Conquer  or  die  !" 

My  face  was  covered  with  sweat ;  by  the  light  of 
every  discharge  I  could  see  my  comrades'  pale  faces  all 
round  me.  The  old  door  would  have  fallen  in  before 
had  it  not  been  kept  together  by  its  ironwork ;  it 
creaked,  but  did  not  fall.  At  last,  fortunately,  the 
half- door  in  the  middle  gave  way,  and  five  or  six  grena- 
diers crawled  through.  The  Austrians  had  retreated ; 
our  whole  company  then  passed,  and  the  Bretons  fol- 
lowed us.  We  thought  we  had  won  the  day  when  we 
drew  back  the  bolts  of  the  great  door;  but  what  % 
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disappointment !  A  hundred  yards  further,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  ditch,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  was  a  second 
door  as  strong  as  the  first ;  we  had  only  taken  the  out- 
work, and  now  we  had  to  carry  the  body  of  the  place. 
I  remember  nothing  more  frightful ;  for  a  rolling  fire 
opened  upon  us  from  the  ramparts,  and  we  should  none 
of  us  have  left  the  place  alive  if  Custine  had  not  come 
up  with  two  howitzers,  which  he  put  in  position  under 
the  archway. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  second  gate  was  down, 
and  our  battalion  debouched  into  the  principal  street 
of  Spires  under  a  very  hot  fire.  The  Austrians  had 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  houses ;  smoke  was  pour- 
ing from  eveiy  window,  from  which  their  muskets  were 
continually  presented,  fired,  and  withdrawn.  Meunier 
ordered  us  to  dislodge  them  to  allow  the  column 
to  defile ;  and  while  Ave  carried  out  his  orders,  broke 
down  the  doors  and  fought  with  the  Kaiserlicks  on  the 
staircases,  in  the  rooms,  with  bayonets  and  butts  of 
muskets.  While  we  were  driving  these  poor  devils  into 
the  garrets  as  they  cried,  "  Pardone,  Francose !"  our 
column  marched  into  the  town,  with  its  guns  in  front 
to  pour  grape  into  whatever  opposed  its  passage. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fortress  was 
full  of  our  troops — cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  ;  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  Austrians,  with  their  gene- 
ral, Winckelmann,  laid  down  their  arms  ;  four  hundred 
were  drowned  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Rhine.  We 
were  also  masters  of  the  magazines,  for  except  his 
military  chest  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  transport 
his  stores  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  you  any  description  of 
our  enthusiasm  on  this  our  first  victory,  or  to  tell  you 
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how  pleased  we  were  to  find  we  still  retained  our  arms 
and  legs  in  good  condition  ;  or  to  say  what  pleasure  I 
should  feel  in  writing  an  account  of  this  to  Chauvel, 
Margaret,  and  nry  father.  Well,  it  is  certainly  very 
satisfactory  to  have  escaped  so  fortunately. 

I  remember  how,  in  the  middle  of  all  the  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  regiments  formed  in  a  square  on  the 
Place  d' Amies,  Custine  complimented  and  praised  us. 

He  had  a  loud  voice,  but  among  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  this  multitude  of  men  we  could  not  understand  what 
he  said;  but  the  captains  of  companies  in  his  name 
gave  us  great  credit  for  not  having  pillaged  the  town, 
which  would  have  been  no  more  than  usual,  since  it  had 
been  taken  by  storm.  That  was  what  they  said  to  us, 
and  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  no  one  had  thought 
of  doing  so,  and  then  many  among  us  formed  different 
ideas  of  war,  and  regretted  not  having  profited  by  the 
opportunity. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Spires — our  first  affair — in 
which  the  battalion  lost  forty-two  men ;  now  I  will  tell 
you  something  else. 

The  commissaries  in  command  levied  contributions 
on  the  bishops  and  canons  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ; 
the  burghers  and  the  people  fraternised  with  us,  and  it 
was  already  question  of  making  an  attempt  on  the 
magazines  at  Worms,  which  were  said  to  be  larger  and 
better  supplied  than  those  of  Spires,  when  something 
fresh  occurred. 

The  second  day,  about  six  in  the  morning,  as  I  was 
walking  about  the  town,  I  suddenly  heard  the  gencralo 
beaten.  My  first  idea  was  that  we  were  attacked ;  I  ran 
to  the  barrack — our  battalion  had  just  left.  I  rushed  in 
and  seized  my  musket  and  hurried  off.     All  along  the 
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streets  I  saw  grenadiers  and  volunteers  coming  out  of 
the  churches  and  shops  carrying  bundles,  and  the 
burghers  running  out  of  their  houses  crying  out, 
"  Thieves !"  In  fact  they  had  begun  to  plunder  the 
town.  The  generale  was  still  beaten  on  the  Place 
d'Armes.  I  hurried  along,  when,  as  I  passed  through 
a  narrow  street  where  there  was  a  shop  in  which  they 
sold  provisions,  I  saw  a  cart  belonging  to  a  cantiniere 
standing  at  the  door,  a  two-wheeled  cart  with  a  little 
horse  with  long  mane  and  tail  harnessed  to  it,  with 
a  grey  cloth  awning.  In  the  fore  part  of  this  cart 
a  tall  thin  woman  was  standing,  with  naked  arms  and 
a  short  red  petticoat,  her  light  hair  was  twisted  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  she  was  stowing  away 
barrels  of  provisions  and  boxes  of  all  sorts  which  a 
volunteer  was  handing  to  her  out  of  a  window.  She 
packed  everything  away  under  the  awning,  and  was 
evidently  in  a  great  hurry,  as  if  she  was  doing  what  she 
ought  not.  There  was  a  sentry-box  close  to  the  shop 
door,  but  there  was  no  sentry ;  he  was  probably  at 
work  with  his  comrades  robbing  the  churches  or  the 
shops  close  by. 

When  I  saw  how  they  were  robbing  the  shops, 
which  had  cost  us  so  much  trotible  to  win  only  two  days 
previously,  I  stopped  in  a  rage.  I  walked  up  to  this 
woman,  and  who  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  Lisbeth,  my 
sister  Lisbeth,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  she  left  us 
to  go  to  Wasselonne  in  1783.     I  called  out — 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

She  turned  round — her  cheeks  were  red  and  her  eyes 
were  shining  in  her  greed  for  plunder — and  said  to  me — 

"  Why,  it's  Michel !     Are  you  a  volunteer  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  what  are  you  about,  you  wretch  ?" 
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"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  nothing  particular." 

At  the  same  time  the  volunteer  came  out  of  the 
shop  and  shut  the  door. 

I  saw  he  was  afraid  of  me,  for  directly  afterwards 
he  cried — 

"  We  are  going  to  take  all  this  to  head- quarters ;  it 
will  be  so  much  saved  from  the  marauders." 

He  was  a  man  from  the  South,  dark,  square-built, 
with  black  moustaches  and  whiskers.  Lisbeth  began 
to  laugh,  and  called  out — 

"  It's  my  brother." 

On  which  he  said  to  me — 

"  Are  you  my  wife's  brother?  Shake  hands,  brother- 
in-law." 

They  both  laughed,  and  hurried  their  cart  along  as 
fast  as  possible,  looking  about  to  see  if  they  were 
followed. 

Lisbeth  kept  whipping  her  horse,  and  her  husband 
stepped  out  by  the  side  of  the  cart,  muttering  as  he 
went — 

"  The  general  levies  contributions,  why  should  not 
we  levy  contributions  too  ?    Hup !  hup !" 

I  was  disgusted  at  such  barefaced  robbery,  but  I 
saw,  on  looking  at  Lisbeth's  husband,  that  any  remon- 
strance I  could  make  would  only  be  useless,  they  agreed 
only  too  well  together  on  the  subject ;  so  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  they  turned  into  a  small  street  which  led 
to  the  quay.  I  walked  on  towards  the  Place,  while 
Lisbeth  called  after  me — 

"  Come  and  see  us  at  the  barracks  of  the  third 
battalion  of  Paris  Federal  Volunteers." 

Fancy  how  I  felt  when  I  reached  the  Place,  and 
found  the  general  in  a  furious  passion  surrounded  by 
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his  officers.  The  Bretagne  regiment  had  by  his  orders 
just  arrested  a  captain  and  two  volunteer  sergeants 
and  a  dozen  men. 

There  they  stood,  inside  the  square,  with  their 
epaulettes  torn  off,  clothes  in  disorder,  degraded  in 
fact;  and  in  a  corner  of  the  Place  a  court-martial 
chosen  out  of  their  own  battalion  was  sitting,  while 
the  general  stormed  and  raged. 

In  ten  minutes  the  court-martial  passed  sentence 
upon  them.  A  strong  picket  took  charge  of  the  plun- 
derers and  marched  them  off  to  the  ramparts.  We 
saw  them  go  away,  and  every  one  shuddered.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  heard  the  report  of  firearms. 

The  general  then  said  the  honour  of  the  army  was 
saved.  The  regiments  and  battalions  returned  to  their 
barracks,  and  all  pillage  stopped. 

I  felt  my  heart  heavy  within  me ;  I  was  miserable 
enough,  and  yet  I  was  glad  to  know  my  sister  was  at 
Spires,  married,  to  a  vagabond  it  is  true,  but  I  could 
not  help  that.  Well,  the  same  evening  I  went  to  the 
cantine  of  the  3rd  battalion  of  Paris  Federals.  It  was 
eight  years  ago  that  Lisbeth  climbed  up  the  hill  at  the 
Baraques,  with  her  bundle  in  her  hand,  to  go  to 
Toussaint,  at  Wasselonne ;  now  she  had  grown  into  a 
tall,  strong  woman,  with  quick  eyes,  and  a  hard  ex- 
pression of  face  like  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  III. 


i  HE  third  battalion  of  the  armed  Paris 
sections  were  quartered  at  the  port.  I 
noticed  as  I  approached  the  Rhine  im- 
mense sheds  where  goods  were  stowed 
away  in  depot  before  they  were  put  on 
board  vessels  in  the  river ;  they  were  now  converted 
into  barracks.  Under  these  sheds,  which  were  closed 
by  awnings  at  either  end,  were  benches,  chairs,  and 
a  quantity  of  straw  for  them  to  lie  on.  They  were 
singing,  drinking,  and  playing  at  cards,  young  and  old, 
some  in  red  caps,  some  in  cocked  hats ;  and  I  then 
noticed  how  right  Chauvel  was  when  he  told  us  how  the 
Parisian  lower  classes  live  everywhere  as  they  did  in 
their  old  streets  at  home  without  troubling  themselves 
about  anything  or  any  one.  They  are  a  race  of  little, 
dried-up,  thin,  pale,  and  impudent  men,  who  will  never 
make  good  soldiers,  because  they  are  always  arguing,  and 
scoff  at  everything,  especially  at  their  officers.  It  is  of 
no  use  trying  to  give  oneself  airs  with  the  Paris  federals, 
they  would  soon  put  you  down  ;  these  fellows,  of  every 
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condition  in  life,  tutoyed  every  one,  from  the  comman- 
dant to  the  private. 

When  I  went  in  a  thin  little  fellow  began  to  raise  a 
langh  against  me  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  but  I  took  no 
notice  of  him,  and  walked  up  to  a  table  and  asked  for 
the  citoyenne  Lisbeth,  cantiniere  to  the  3rd  battalion 
of  Paris  Federals.  An  old  man,  in  a  red  cap  and 
whiskers  to  match,  who  was  playing  cards  and  smoking, 
asked,  without  turning  his  head — 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  citoyenne  ?  She  is  my 
sister." 

Then  they  all  turned  round  and  stared  at  me,  and 
the  little  thin  man,  pointing  out  the  canvas  at  the  end 
of  the  shed,  said — 

"  You  have  only  to  knock  at  the  door." 

This  was  a  large  awning  stretched  across  the  end  to 
keep  off  the  wind  from  the  Rhine  ;  as  I  approached  I 
could  see  a  bright  fire  through  the  rents  in  it.  Pushing 
it  aside  I  found  myself  in  another  shed  smaller  than 
the  first  in  which  the  Parisians  had  established  their 
cantine.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  cooking  for 
the  battalion ;  some  were  skimming  the  soup-kettle, 
others  washing  the  salad,  some  more  were  peeling 
onions  or  plucking  fowls.  Lisbeth,  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  and  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head, 
was  filling  bottles  from  a  large  barrel ;  she  seemed  par- 
ticularly well  pleased;  while  her  husband,  Sergeant 
Marescot,  sat  by  on  a  box,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  con- 
tentedly smoking  his  pipe,  and  looked  on  at  the  others 
as  they  worked ;  there  he  was,  master  of  the  house. 

Lisbeth,  who  saw  me  directly,  began  to  call   out 
"  Ha !  here  you  are,  Michel,  just  in  time ;  now  for  a 
feast !" 
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Of  course  I  understood  where  it  all  came  from,  biU, 
as  she  put  her  long  arms  round  my  neck  and  ashed 
after  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  somewhat  softened.  She  took  my  sword 
and  cap  from  me  and  laid  them  on  a  chair,  and  her 
husband  came  and  shook  hands  with  me,  winking  his 
eye  and  grinning  all  the  time.  He  looked  just  like  a 
fox. 

"  All  right,  brother,"  said  he  ;   "  glad  to  see  you." 

The  others  looked  at  me,  patted  me  on  the  back, 
called  me  citizen  brother-in-law,  cousin  Michel,  patriot 
mountaineer,  as  if  they  had  known  me  for  ten  years. 

Great  coppers  were  on  the  fire,  and  the  smell  of  the 
cookery  was  delicious,  and  when  we  sat  down  in  about 
an  hour  to  dinner,  it  was  quite  a  repast  fit  for  an  aris- 
tocrat. I  never  fared  better,  ham  and  sausages  espe- 
cially good.  We  were  in  the  Mayence  district,  and  the 
wine  the  very  best ;  it  must  have  come  from  the  bishops' 
and  canons'  cellar ;  and  though  the  recollection  that 
it  was  all  the  result  of  pillage  would  sometimes  obtrude 
itself,  the  federals'  contentment  and  satisfaction  was 
contagious.    I  said  to  myself — 

"  After  all  the  wine  is  drawn,  some  one  must 
drink  it ;  it  may  just  as  well  do  me  good  as  any  one 
else." 

That  night  I  learned  much  of  Parisian  waggishnc-ss. 
I  heard  them  laugh  and  turn  kings,  princes,  and  bishops 
into  ridicule,  and  sing  songs  which  were  not  fit  to  be 
repeated.  This  all  seemed  natural  to  them.  There 
was  a  tall  man  with  one  eye  who  began  singing  love 
Bongs,  accompanying  himself  on  a  violin.  His  voice  was 
quite  cracked ;  but  he  sang  so  well,  and  turned  up  his 
eyes  to  the  roof  with  such  a  natural  air  of  despair,  that 
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it  quite  chilled  me  to  listen  to  him ;  and  when  lie 
began  to  sing  about  his  country,  and  his  love,  and  his 
old  father,  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  hide  my  distress, 
for  I  could  but  think  of  Margaret.  Two  minutes  later, 
when  I  went  in  again,  it  was  all  changed ;  the  one-eyed 
man  was  dancing  on  one  leg,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
and  playing  the  clarionette  with  his  nose.  There  you 
have  the  Parisians. 

Lisbeth  seemed  to  enjoy  much  consideration  among 
the  federals  ;  when  she  spoke  and  talked  even  nonsense 
they  laughed,  and  cried  out — 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!     Bravo,  citoyenne,  bravo  !" 

I  can  only  say  of  her  that  she  was  a  fine  woman,  tall, 
bold,  and  unscrupulous,  a  real  cantiniere,  who  was  quite 
capable  of  handling  a  musket  if  necessary ;  in  fact,  the 
image  of  her  mother,  only  taller  and  stronger.  For  all 
that,  I  thought,  as  I  saw  the  admiration  the  federals 
obviously  had  for  her — 

"  If  you  had  only  seen  her  in  days  gone  by,  with 
naked  feet,  running  in  the  snow  or  the  dust  on  the  road 
after  carriages,  and  calling  out,  "  Only  a  halfpenny,  my 
lords,  for  the  love  of  God,"  you  would  be  rather  asto- 
nished to  be  told  she  was  the  same  person. 

After  all  she  was  no  worse  than  others  whom  I  have 
seen  driving  about  in  carriages  with  two  tall  lacqueys 
standing  up  behind;  we  must  not  always  be  looking 
back. 

These  Parisians  were  drinking  to  the  "  Ami  du 
Peuple ;"  among  them  Citizen  Marat  was  a  sort  of  deity. 
Danton,  Eobespierre,  Desmoulins,  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Couthon,  Legendre,  were  of  only  secondary  importance. 
The  one-eyed  man  said  this  one  had  no  courage,  an- 
other no  endurance,  one  wanted  ideas,  others  judgment 
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in  political  matters,  &c. ;  but,  in  their  opinion,  Marat 
possessed  every  qualification.     They  all  cried — 

"  As  long  as  Marat  lives  the  revolution  will  do  -well ; 
if  he  dies  the  others  will  break  down ;  they  will  lose 
their  heads,  and  will  let  themselves  be  talked  over  by 
the  Girondins." 

The  federals  were  in  a  great  rage  with  Custine  for 
shooting  the  marauders  ;  they  called  him  a  ci-devant. 
The  one-eyed  fellow,  who  wore  a  hat  nearly  three  feet 
from  corner  to  corner,  with  a  cockade  about  as  large  as 
a  wheel  of  a  plough,  talked  about  writing  to  the  "  Ami 
du  Peuple,"  and  telling  them  of  this  disgraceful  action; 
the  rest  praised  this  suggestion ;  they  wanted  to  abolish 
aristocratic  generals. 

At  last  they  all  set  to  work  dancing  ;  and  while  they 
were  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  Mai-escot,  sitting  at  a 
table  opposite  me,  told  me  all  about  his  marrying  Lis- 
beth,  whom  be  had  known  when  she  was  in  service  with 
Count  de  Dannbach,  major  in  the  regiment  of  Alsace, 
in  which  he,  Marescot,  was  a  trumpeter.  He  told  me 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  directly  for  her  quickness,  neat- 
ness, and  economy,  and  also  for  her  talent  as  a  cook ; 
having  served  his  time  he  was  discharged  the  following 
year  in  Paris,  and  he  then  married  her,  and  they  took 
a  small  tavern  in  the  Eue  Dauphine ;  but  as  since  the 
Avar  there  was  no  business  doing  he  sold  his  stock-in- 
trade,  and  engaged  as  canteen  sergeant  in  the  3rd 
Federal  Battalion,  where  they  were,  thank  God,  pretty 
successful. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  still  in  Paris  during  the  Sep- 
tember massacres ;  he  told  me  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
gave  me  a  description  of  them ;  he  said  they  began  on 
Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  about  three  in  the  after- 
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noon,  in  the  Eue  Daupliine,  when  the  people  murdered 
the  prisoners  who  were  being  taken  to  the  Abbaye,  be- 
cause one  of  them  allowed  himself  to  strike  one  of  the  men 
forming  the  escort ;  after  that  the  people  divided  into  two 
parties;  one,  composed  chiefly  of  federals  from  the  South, 
ran  off  to  the  Cannes  in  the  Luxembourg,  where  several 
refractory  bishops  and  priests  accused  of  conspiracy  were 
confined,  while  another  and  much  more  numerous  band 
broke  down  the  gates  of  the  Abbaye  prison,  and  killed 
every  one  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands. 

About  five  the  Council-General  of  the  Commune  sent 
commissioners  to  propose  to  the  people  to  form  a  tri- 
bunal to  judge  the  prisoners  before  putting  them  to 
death,  and  the  carnage  then  stopped.  The  people  chose 
twelve  judges  from  among  the  bourgeois  who  were 
notorious  in  the  quarter  for  their  patriotism,  and  Citizen 
Maillard  as  president ;  they  also  named  forty-one  exe- 
cutioners, whose  business  it  was  to  put  to  death  those 
found  guilty.  After  that  the  judges  took  their  seats 
at  a  table  in  the  prison  lodge,  the  gaol  register  being 
before  the  president,  and  the  executioners  outside 
listening  in  the  dismal  court  lighted  up  by  torches  ; 
and  the  executions  began  about  ten  in  the  evening. 
The  president  would  read  a  prisoner's  name  and  the 
reason  of  his  being  arrested  from  the  register;  some 
federals  fetched  him ;  he  was  questioned,  and  he  de- 
fended himself;  if  he  was  acquitted  three  federals  led 
him  away,  calling  out,  "  Hats  off,  an  innocent  man  !" 
The  mob  would  embrace  him  and  give  him  an  escort  to 
his  own  house ;  if  he  was  condemned  the  president 
would  say,  "  To  La  Force,"  that  the  poor  wretch  might 
believe  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  prison  of  La  Force ; 
some  federals   would   thrust  him  into   the  courtyard, 
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repeating,  "  To  La  Force,"  and  the  executioners  would 
despatch  him  by  blows  from  sabres  or  thrusts  from 
pikes  and  bayonets. 

Some  tried  to  defend  themselves,  others  begged  for 
mercy ;  others,  again,  holding  down  their  heads  and 
raising  their  arms,  tried  to  parry  the  blows,  and  ran 
about  the  court  covered  with  blood  and  calling  for  help; 
they  were  followed  and  despatched  in  a  corner.  When 
they  were  motionless  all  the  executioners  called  out 
together,  "  Vive  la  nation!"  and  stationed  themselves  at 
the  lodge  door  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  another 
prisoner.  They  had  wine  given  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  the  wife  of  one  of  them  brought  him 
his  supper,  some  comrade  took  his  sword  and  his  place. 

These  scenes  were  repeated  much  in  the  same  way  in 
all  prisons,  except  in  the  case  of  women  of  bad  cha- 
racter and  Swiss  officers,  who  were  killed  without  trial. 
The  priests  shut  up  in  the  Cannes  were  not  tried  .-  the 
federals  from  the  South  had  massacred  them  all,  to  the 
cry  of  "  Remember  Saint  Bartholomew's  day !"  At 
Bicctre  the  prisoners  had  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
prison,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send  for  artillery  to 
dislodge  them. 

Marescot  repeated  these  horrors  very  calmly  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe ;  he  thought  it  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
and  told  me  it  lasted  for  three  days.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  good  vane  I  had  drunk,  I  shuddered  and  felt 
cold  all  over,  my  heart  ached ;  at  last  I  could  not  help 
saying— 

"  But  what  you  have  been  telling  mo  is  too  horrible. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  butchery  lasted  three 
days,  and  no  one  made  any  attempt  to  stop  it  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  persons  being  found  guilty  with- 
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out  ■witnesses,  without  lawyers  to  defend  them,  nor  any- 
other  proof  than  a  memorandum  on  the  page  of  a  gaol- 
book  !  It  is  too  dreadful !  What  was  the  Commune 
about,  or  the  National  Guard,  or  the  ministers,  or  the 
National  Assembly '(" 

While  I  spoke  Marescot  seemed  surprised,  and  looked 
at  me  for  a  second  or  two  out  of  his  little  black  eyes. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "they  did 
nothing,  they  let  the  others  do  what  they  liked !  Every 
one  expected  it ;  Marat  had  predicted  it  in  his  paper, 
and  no  one  could  prevent  it.  At  the  prison  of  La 
Force  Hebert  presided  at  the  tribunal,  at  the  Abbaye 
Billaud-Varennes,  deputy  attorney-general  to  the  Com- 
mune, thanked  the  executioners  in  the  name  of  their 
country !  The  Commune  had  released  beforehand  all 
prisoners  not  accused  of  any  political  crime ;  it  paid 
the  executioners,  each  man  received  six  livres  a  day. 
As  for  the  National  Guard,  they  never  stirred.  I  saw 
several  of  them  standing  sentry  at  the  doors  of  the 
prisons  while  the  massacres  were  taking  place.  The 
National  Assembly  did  nothing ;  they  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  the  Abbaye  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  to 
invite  the  people  to  trust  to  the  execution  of  justice. 
They  said  what  they  had  to  say  and  went  away,  the 
massacres  went  on  all  the  same,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
anything  more  of  them,  nor  of  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly.  Had  it  not  been  for  Danton,  all  these 
valiant  members  of  the  Assembly  would  have  run  away 
across  the  Loire,  led  by  their  minister  Holland,  and 
have  abandoned  Paris  to  Brunswick!  Treason  was 
everywhere ;  after  pretending  to  accept  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August,  the  majority  of  the  Legislative 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  destroy  it;  the 
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tribunal  established  to  try  the  conspirators  acquitted 
the  greatest  scoundrels  ;  Champagne  was  overrun  by 
emigres,  Prussians,  and  Austrians  ;  they  paid  for  their 
requisitions  by  vouchers  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king  ;  they  shot  the  patriots  who  defended  themselves ; 
the  traitor  Lavergne  had  just  given  up  Longwy  to 
them,  and  others  were  preparing  to  surrender  Verdun. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  latter  place,  there  was  nothing 
between  them  and  Paris ;  the  aristocrats  in  prison  there 
knew  it ;  they  drank,  and  rejoiced,  and  cried  '  Patience, 
it  will  be  our  turn  soon,  BrunsAvick  is  coming  !'  Every 
day  vagabonds  paid  to  terrify  the  population  ran  about 
the  streets,  calling  out,  '  Shut  your  shops,  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  are  at  your  gates  ;'  or  else,  '  The  Bretons 
are  coming.'  It  was  one  continual  alarm ;  then  they 
beat  the  generale,  and  rang  the  alarm  bells.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  end  of  these  traitors, 
and  let  them  see  that  since  they  stood  at  nothing  to 
ruin  their  country,  so  we  would  hesitate  at  nothing  to 
save  her.  Good  heavens  !  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
innocent  people  lost  their  lives  in  these  massacres,  it  is 
very  possible  some  did.  But  if  the  Prussians  instead 
of  losing  had  won  the  battle  of  Valmy,  if  they  had 
entered  Paris  with  the  emigres,  do  you  believe  they 
would  have  given  the  patriots  a  trial  ?  No,  they  would 
have  been  shot  in  companies,  as  Brunswick  told  them 
in  his  proclamation ;  you  would  have  seen  other 
massacres  besides  those  of  September.  So  what  the 
Prussians  and  emigres  would  have  done  to  the  nation 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancien  regime  and  all  sorts 
of  privileges,  that  did  the  people  to  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  conspirators,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  revolution  and  the  rights  of  man.     If  you  cannot 
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understand    all    this,  you    cannot    be    a  true    sans- 
culotte." 

Marescot  was  right,  I  was  not  a  true  sans-culotte ; 
in  spite  of  his  explanations  these  massacres  disgusted 
me ;  I  was  ashamed  for  our  Republic.  Executioners  are 
executioners :  put  a  king's  crown,  a  bishop's  mitre,  or  a 
working  man's  cap  on  their  heads,  I  class  them  all 
together. 

The  most  reasonable  remark  to  make  on  this  affair  is 
that  the  Royalists  were  also  very  much  to  blame  ;  they 
ought  not  to  have  invited  foreigners  to  their  assistance ; 
our  quarrel  should  have  been  decided  among  ourselves ; 
then  Longwy  and  Verdun  would  not  have  been  sold, 
and  the  massacres  would  not  bave  taken  place.  The 
first  blame  Hes  at  the  door  of  the  traitors  and  their 
friend  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  threatened  to  burn 
Paris  and  shoot  all  the  patriots ;  that  is  the  truth. 

That  evening  I  went  back  to  barracks  late.  The 
next  day,  while  I  was  on  guard  at  the  Manheim  Gate, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  four  battalions  of 
grenadiers,  one  of  national  volunteers,  a  regiment  of 
mounted  chasseurs,  and  artillery  in  proportion,  march 
by.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  Austrian  general — 
the  same  who  had  left  only  four  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  magazines  at  Spires — was  moving  by  forced  marches 
to  succour  Worms  and  Mayence,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  But  next  day  we  heard  he  was  too  late 
Our  troops  entered  Worms  unopposed.  The  inhabit 
tants  received  them  crying,  "  Vive  la  nation !"  and  the 
authorities  wore  the  tricolour  cockade. 

Which,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  commissary-in- 
chief,  Citizen  Pierre  Blanchard,  from  levying  a  contri- 
bution of  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres  in  crowns, 
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half  on  the  town  which  had  onco  received  the  emigres 
with  the  Avhite  cockade,  and  then  cried,  "  Vive  le  roi  I" 
and  half  on  the  bishops  and  canons,  who  would  willingly 
have  seen  us  all  in  hell.  We  had  already  levied  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livrcs  on  the  chapter  at 
Spires,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  on  the 
private  clergy  there,  in  consequence  of  their  allowing 
the  fabrication  of  forged  assignats,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  con- 
voys of  flour,  barley,  oats,  and  hay,  camping  apparatus, 
clothing,  shoes,  shirts,  and  pantaloons,  in  boxes,  bales, 
and  barrels,  covered  the  road  to  Laudun  day  and  night ; 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  horses  and  carts  of  the 
country  people  in  requisition,  and  to  have  them  escorted 
by  small  detachments ;  for  once  the  German  newspapers 
bad  not  said  a  word  too  much  about  the  good  supplies 
in  their  magazines ;  one  ought  always  to  say  what  is 
true. 

The  clothing,  equipment,  and  arming  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  was  completed  at  Spires.  War  commis- 
sioners attended  to  everything  ;  they  supplied  our  bat- 
talion with  a  tent  for  every  sixteen  men ;  the  quarter- 
master's department,  the  deputy-adjutant-gencral,  work- 
men, police  guards,  captains,  vivandiers,  all  had  their 
tents  made  of  strong  canvas,  with  poles  and  pegs ;  the 
lieutenants  were  two  in  one  tent.  Every  tent  for  six- 
teen men  bad  two  boilers,  two  mess-kids,  two  large 
water-cans,  two  pickaxes,  two  spades,  two  axes,  and  two 
billhooks  for  cutting  wood.  With  such  means  as  thc^e 
did  we  make  three  terrible  campaigns. 

The  cavalry  had  a  tent  for  every  eight  men,  and 
everything  needful  for  mounted  men,  cords,  picket-pegs, 
forage-nets — everything,  in  fact. 
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Of  course  wo  were  all  the  more  pleased  with  these 
things  that  we  had  won  them  for  ourselves,  and  that 
they  had  not  cost  the  Eepublic  a  sou. 

But  if  they  had  permitted  the  town  to  he  pillaged,  a 
few  scoundrels  would  have  become  rich,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  would  have  perished  from  want.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  succeeding  generals  did  not 
follow  Custine's  example;  the  soldiers  and  volunteers 
would  have  suffered  less,  nor  would  so  many  robbers 
have  been  seen  rolling  in  luxury,  both  they  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children,  a  thing  dis- 
graceful to  a  degree  when  one  knows  how  their  property 
was  acquired.  But  even  at  the  best  of  times  there  is 
always  some  fault  to  find ;  while  some  are  devoting 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country  there  are 
others  who  are  always  grasping  at  and  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  those  whom  they  consider  as 
fools  because  they  can  feel  and  be  honest. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


i'HE  stores  found  at  Spires  and  Worms 
established  us  afresh ;  we  were  armed, 
clothed,  and  equipped  as  soldiers  ought  to 
be ;  we  were  in  a  state  to  serve  a  cam- 
paign ;  how  many  others  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  in  our  place  !  I  do  not  mean  the 
Prussians  only,  now  in  full  retreat  along  the  muddy 
roads  iu  Champagne ;  those  poor  wretches  were  dying 
of  dysentery  in  consequence  of  eating  grapes  ;  they 
abandoned  their  guns,  tumbrils,  and  baggage.  They 
inarched  through  Verdun  and  Longwy  without  once 
turning  to  fight ;  it  was  despotism  in  flight. 

Our  peasantry  destroyed  these  poor  creatures  by 
dozens  behind  the  hedges,  on  the  roads,  in  the  woods  ; 
our  village  wells  were  full  of  them ;  every  one  did  the 
same,  even  the  women,  and  Marat  still  said  enough  was 
not  done.  He  reproached  Dumouriez  with  having  left 
them  a  door  by  which  to  escape  ;  he  would  have  taken 
Brunswick  and  Frederick  William  prisoners,  and  have 
hanged  them  as  a  warning  to  other  kings  who  might 
dare  to  invade  us.     He  was  quite  right,  for  it  wa 
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known  afterwards  that  our  Government  had  made  a 
secret  agreement  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  all  these  six  weeks'  campaign  we  had  been  fortu- 
nate ;  the  Prussians  were  in  retreat ;  the  Austrians  and 
emigres  who  had  remained  behind  to  bombard  Lille, 
in  Flanders,  had  just  raised  the  siege ;  General  An- 
selme  in  the  South  was  invading  the  province  of  Nice ; 
the  Vendeans  had  been  put  down  for  a  time ;  every- 
thing was  going  on  well,  and  we  had  these  good  news 
from  day  to  day  when  the  bulletin  from  the  Convention 
was  published.  Carnot  and  Prieur  had  established  this 
very  good  practice  with  us ;  some  months  later,  in 
June,  1793,  it  was  carried  out  in  all  the  armies  belong- 
ing to  the  Eepublic. 

Thus  every  soldier  was  acquainted  with  the  causes 
of  the  war;  he  knew  what  they  were  saying  and 
doing  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  fighting 
like  a  brute,  I  am  now  able  to  write  this  history 
to  you. 

Some  days  after  the  taking  of  Spires,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1793,  one  morning  we  had  orders  to  march. 
Knapsacks  were  strapped  on,  our  gaiters  buttoned,  and 
we  left  by  the  Manheim  gate  on  the  road  to  "Worms 
without  any  leave-taking.  The  whole  army  either  in 
Spires  or  the  neighbourhood  followed  us.  It  did  not 
rain,  but  the  weather  was  damp ;  fogs  from  the  Ehine 
continued  to  cover  the  country. 

After  leaving  the  town  we  took  a  road  to  the  left 
through  wood  and  heather,  and  for  six  hours  nothing 
but  beeches,  oaks,  firs,  and  birches  were  visible  to  us 
through  the  fog. 

We  saw  nothing  except  sometimes  remains  of  old 
walls,  ruins  of  old  castles  blackened  by  smoke,  with 
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neither  roofs,  doors,  nor  windows  ;  then  old  Some  would 
remark — 

"  Turenne  was  here  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  he 
caused  four  hundred  towns,  villages,  small  market  towns 
and  castles  to  be  burned  in  one  night  by  order  of 
Louis  XTV  The  Bourbons  carried  on  war  in  that 
fashion  then." 

One  thing  is  certain :  from  the  forests  beyond  Spires 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  running  through  Durck- 
heim,  Grunstadt,  Oberflersheim,  and  farther  on  still, 
besides  these  old  demolished  buildings  we  fell  in  with 
leper-houses  in  the  same  ruinous  condition,  and  gallows- 
trees  from  time  to  time,  just  as  we  used  to  have  them 
among  us  before  the  revolution.  And  if  the  Germans 
only  do  us  justice,  they  must  always  acknowledge  that 
we  were  the  cause  of  their  getting  rid  of  their  feudal 
lords,  their  lazarettos,  and  their  gallows.  Had  it  not 
been  for  us  they  would  still  be  in  full  enjoyment  of 
those  ancient  abominations,  for  by  force  of  habit  they 
were  so  attached  to  them  that  we  were  forced  to  beat 
them  over  and  over  again  to  bring  them  to  a  proper 
way  of  thinking.  They  resembled  beggars  who  were 
so  used  to  vermin  that  they  fancied  they  could  not  live 
without  them,  and  do  not  feel  quite  at  their  ease  in  new 
clothes  and  clean  linen. 

But  I  must  get  on  with  my  story.  Once  out  of  these 
extensive  woods  we  reached  a  wine-growing  country, 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  It  covered  innumerable 
slopes.  The  Germans  are  so  laborious,  and  so  fond  of 
good  wine,  that  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  carry  manure 
on  men's  backs  four  or  five  hundred  feet  up  steep 
ascents ;  they  have  lines  of  narrow  steps  which  rise  by 
stages  all  along  the  hills.     I  was  very  nruch  pleased  to. 
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See  it.  We  have  drunk  their  wine,  and  it  is  good ;  both 
white  and  red  have  a  delicious  flavour,  but  one  must 
not  drink  too  much  of  it;  two  bottles  will  put  you 
under  the  table. 

Though  war  was  going  on  these  good  people  were 
finishing  their  vintage,  and  with  baskets  on  their  backs 
they  went  up  and  down  their  steps,  stopping  sometimes 
on  the  top  of  the  shining  iron-coloured  rocks  to  look  at 
us.  We  called  "  Vive  la  Republique !"  to  them,  and  men 
and  women  answered  us  readily,  waving  their  hats  and 
their  hands.  If  nations  could  only  understand  one 
another,  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  knaves  who  keep 
them  at  variance,  what  a  paradise  this  world  would  be  ! 
At  two  our  column  halted  in  a  large  village  to  eat  our 
dinners. 

At  three  we  left  this  small  market  town,  and  about 
nine  in  the  evening  we  entered  the  small  town  of  Alzey, 
not  far  from  Mayence.  We  had  marched  sixteen 
leagues  since  morning,  and  many  of  us  were  quite 
exhausted. 

I  shall  never  forget  Alzey.  We  arrived  about  half- 
an-hour  after  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  little  place 
was  already  swarming  with  troops ;  mounted  chasseurs, 
hussars,  gendarmes,  and  volunteers  were  moving  abotit 
the  streets ;  and  trumpet-calls  to  bring  the  men  back 
to  their  squadrons,  and  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  filled 
the  valley.  Fortunately,  Jean-Baptiste  Some,  Jean 
Eat,  Marc  Dives,  I,  and  two  or  three  other  comrade,:) 
were  billeted  on  a  postmaster  at  the  entrance  of  the 
faubourg.  We  had  rooms  upstairs  overlooking  an  old 
yard  full  of  carriages,  and  the  master  invited  us  to  sup 
with  him. 
The  great  kitchen  below  was  in  a  blaze  ;  it  was  rather 
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different  to  Maitre  Jean's  atBaraques,  for  this  man  was 
wealthy,  and  kept  servants,  postillions,  and  couriers,  and 
when  the  National  Dragoons  arrived  you  could  hear 
nothing  but  stamping,  neighing,  and  shouting  in  the 
yard ;  every  man  wanted  to  put  his  horse  in  the  stable. 
But  we  were  quite  unconcerned ;  we  had  only  to  change 
our  shoes  and  gaiters,  and  then  we  went  down  and  dried 
ourselves  at  the  fire. 

From  every  corner  of  the  kitchen  the  female  servants, 
and  even  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  came  to  look 
at  us  in  our  large  hats,  our  long  damp  coats  streaming 
before  the  fire,  and  our  cross-belts ;  they  were  curious 
to  see  these  Republicans,  and  the  moment  one  of  us 
turned  his  head  to  see  if  they  were  pretty,  they  ran 
away  laughing  and  pushing  one  another  out  into  the 
dark  passage. 

The  postmaster  himself  soon  appeared.  He  was  a 
spare,  dark  man,  with  rather  a  hooked  nose  and  black 
eyes ;  he  wore  top-boots  with  spurs,  and  leather 
breeches. 

"  Citizen  volunteers,"  said  he  in  good  French,  "  be  so 
good  as  to  follow  me." 

We  saw  the  cloth  laid  in  a  lofty  room,  with  a  beau- 
tiful lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling ,  but  his  Avife  and 
daughters  had  disappeared. 

We  sat  down,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  with  a 
grave  air,  waited  upon  us  himself. 

Every  minute  a  servant,  a  postillion,  or  a  courier 
came  and  reported  to  him  what  was  doing  out  of  doors, 
while  he,  without  disturbing  himself,  gave  them  their 
orders  ;  he  carved  the  meat,  poured  out  the  wine,  and 
let  us  want  for  nothing.  We  talked  about  our  cam- 
paign, that  of  the  Prussians  in  the  Argone,  about  the 
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esvolution,  &c.  This  most  sensible  man  talked  on  every 
rubject  in  an  old-fashioned  French,  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear.  Several  of  our  comrades  who  were 
very  tired  went  to  bed ;  old  Some,  Dives,  and  I  were 
alone  at  table.  It  was  about  eleven,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  challenge  of  the  sentries  on  the  hills  at  a 
distance,  all  other  noises  in  the  town  and  suburbs  had 
ceased.  Some  lighted  his  pipe,  and  quietly  began  to 
smoke  ;  and  as  the  master  filled  up  our  glasses,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  him — 

"  But,  citizen,  you  speak  as  good  French  as  we  do ; 
do  you  not  belong  to  the  nation  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Frenchman,  one  of  those  driven  out  of  France  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes." 

He  seemed  thoughtful ;  and  when  I  reflected  that 
this  man  was  of  the  same  religion  as  Margaret,  French 
like  ourselves,  I  was  touched.  I  told  him  about 
Chauvel,  the  old  constituent  member,  now  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  how  he  had  chosen  me  to  be  his  son-in- 
law  ;  how  his  daughter  loved  me,  and  that  they  were 
Calvinists,  as  he  was. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  to  belong 
to  respectable  people." 

Then  more  confidentially  he  quietly,  but  forcibly,  told 
us  that  his  grandfather,  Jacques  Merlin,  lived  in  the 
Messin,  near  Servigny,  at  the  time  of  the  dragonnades, 
where  he  had  a  house,  stables,  and  lands  ;  exercising  his 
religion  without  wronging  any  one ;  when  the  great 
King  Louis  XIV.,  a  depraved  character,  after  having 
lived  with  profligate  women,  even  during  the  queen's 
lifetime,  and  set  an  example  of  evei'ything  that  was 
bad,  thought,  as  do  all  bad  characters  when  their  intel- 
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lect  leaves  them,  that  by  calling  on  the  priests  for  abso- 
lution from  his  sins  he  should  be  entitled  to  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  our  Lord  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the 
priests,  tailing  advantage  of  his  weakness,  refused  to 
give  him  absolution,  except  on  the  condition  of  exter- 
minating the  enemies  of  the  Romish  Church.  Then 
this  heartless  and  senseless  libertine  gave  orders  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestants  all  through  France,  by  all 
possible  means,  separating  mothers  from  their  children, 
sending  fathers  of  families  to  the  galleys,  confiscating 
their  property,  plundering,  burning,  and  massacring 
his  own  subjects,  putting  them  to  death  on  the  wheel, 
and  reducing  them  to  despair. 

He  went  on  to  tell  us  that  these  good  people  resolved 
to  endure  everything  rather  than  adopt  the  religion  of 
such  a  monster  ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French- 
men, taking  their  old  men,  wives,  and  children  with 
them,  fled  to  the  foreigner  in  spite  of  the  lines  of  gen- 
darmes established  all  along  the  frontiers  to  stop  them  ; 
these  heads  of  families  being  the  most  respectable,  in- 
telligent, and  laborious  workmen  and  traders  in  their 
several  provinces,  carried  the  trade  and  industry  of 
France  elsewhere ;  Germany,  England,  Holland,  and 
even  America  had  then  begun  to  excel  in  silk-weaving, 
tanning  leather,  making  tapestry,  glass,  china,  and 
quantities  of  other  manufactures  which  constitute  a 
nation's  wealth ;  the  old  debauchee  continuing  to  make 
war  and  spend  money  as  recklessly  as  ever,  and  having 
deprived  himself  of  the  labour  and  economy  of  so 
many  thousand  industrious  people  to  help  him  to 
meet  his  expenses,  had  ruined  his  country  completely. 
This  great  King  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  old  age,  when 
he    could    keep    his    grast)    on    nothing,    and    when 
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everything  was  giving  way  tinder  him,  cried  in  his 
despair — 

"  My  God,  how  Thou  treatest  me  after  all  I  have  done 
for  Thee !" 

Which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  folly  of  such  a  man, 
who  could  believe  that  the  Creator,  who  has  made 
worlds  out  of  nothing  by  the  force  of  His  will,  could  be 
in  want  of  the  services  of  such  a  worthless  person.  At  last 
he  died  in  squalor,  leaving  an  enormous  deficit,  which  for 
want  of  better  management  had  only  increased  under 
Louis  XV  and  the  regent,  and  had  finally  obliged 
Louis  XVI.  to  convoke  the  notables  and  then  the  States- 
General,  whence  came  our  revolution,  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  the  abolition  of  privileges,  and  all  the 
blessings  which  the  people  would  enjoy,  and  the  rooting 
out  of  the  debauched  and  the  idle,  who  would  be  obliged 
to  work  for  their  living  like  the  rest. 

This  is  what  this  old  Frenchman  related  to  us. 

But  what  affected  me  most  was  the  account  he  gave 
us  of  the  arrival  of  the  king's  dragoons  one  evening 
at  his  grandfather's,  bringing  an  order  for  the  immediate 
conversion  of  the  whole  family,  who  established  them- 
selves at  the  farm ;  sleeping  in  their  boots  and  spurs  in 
the  old  people's  bed;  robbing  them  of  everything; 
using  their  whips  to  them,  preventing  the  mother  from 
nursing  her  child,  to  induce  her  to  forsake  her  God ;  at 
last  reducing  them  to  such  a  state  of  despair,  that  they 
all  fled  in  the  night  to  the  woods,  leaving  the  old  house 
built  by  their  ancestors,  the  lands  bought  with  their 
labour  and  cultivated  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
hunted  by  the  gendarmes  like  a  pack  of  wolves.  Yes, 
such  things  as  these  had  their  effect  on  me.  Then 
came  the  state  of  destitution.      These  poor  creatures 
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were  in  a  foreign  land,  without  money,  without  bread, 
helpless  and  friendless  ;  persons  accustomed  to  lire  in 
comfort,  to  work  for  their  bread ;  the  wife  and  young 
daughters  obliged  to  become  domestic  servants  to 
others  ;  the  old  man  bending  over  his  work — hard 
work  indeed,  after  having  laboured  all  his  life,  when 
rest  was  necessary. 

"What  a  story  !  and  all  this  at  the  will  of  a  wicked 
old  man,  who  imagined  that  such  was  the  road  to 
salvation. 

Finally  the  postmaster  told  us  that  after  losing  all 
their  property  in  this  manner,  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother  had  succeeded  in  saving  some  money 
before  their  death,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
having  the  example  of  labour  and  honesty  before  their 
eyes,  had  become  even  rich  and  respected  in  their 
adopted  country. 

Then  I  asked  him — 

"  Have'  you  never  regretted  your  name  of  French- 
man ?  have  you  no  thought  left  for  your  old  country  ? 
We  have  never  done  you  any  harm;  the  king  alone  is 
to  blame,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  bishops  who 
banished  you  ;  and  at  that  time  people's  ignorance  was 
so  great  that  they  deserve  pity  more  than  hatred." 

His  reply  was — 

'•  As  long  ;IS  the  Bourbons  reigned  in  France,  none  of 
us  regretted  his  country;  but  now  that  the  nation  has 
risen,  lias  proelaimed  the  rights  of  man  and  taken  up 
arms  to  defend  them  against  despots,  our  old  feelings 
have  returned,  and  every  one  of  us  can  again  say  with 
pride,  '  I  am  a  Frenchman  !'  " 

While  he  spoke  he  turned  pale ;  he  got  up  to  hide 
his  feelings,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
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hands  behind  him  and  his  head  on  his  breast.  Then 
Jean-Baptiste  Some,  who  had  been  listening  thought- 
fully with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  said — 

"Well,  that  is  even  worse  than  the  September 
massacres ;  the  country  was  in  no  danger ;  no  traitors 
surrendered  our  strongholds ;  there  was  no  Prussian 
invasion  of  Champagne ;  these  poor  Protestants  were 
not  conspiring  against  their  country ;  they  kept  quiet, 
and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  after 
their  manner.  But  it  is  twelve  o'clock ;  we  had  better 
go  to  bed,  for  the  column  begins  its  march  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

We  all  got  up,  and  the  postmaster  lighted  a  little 
lamp,  and,  showing  us  the  way  upstairs,  wished  us  good 
night. 

These  things  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  believe  I 
mentioned  them  at  the  time  to  Margaret.  The  letter 
has  been  mislaid;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  made 
many  mistakes  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  post- 
master of  Alzey.  If  his  grandchildren  are  still  in 
existence,  they  can  read  what  their  grandfather  thought 
of  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  I  think  it  will  please  them. 


fcV/  "i 


CHAPTEE  V 

^t|HE  nest  day  we  marched  early  to  reach 
%%  Maycnce  by  Albig,  Werstadt  Ober-Ulni, 
&c.  The  dense  fogs  which  had  been 
spread  over  the  Palatinate  for  the  last 
fortnight  began  falling,  and  by  midday 
we  marched  through  the  mud  in  a  soaking  rain,  Avhich 
lasted  till  evening.  Our  wide  hats  had  this  advantage 
ever  the  shakos  now  worn,  you  could  point  the  brim 
into  a  sort  of  gutter,  and  the  rain  did  not  pour  down 
the  back  of  your  neck ;  but  again  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  two  they  flattened  down  on  your  shoulders  like 
a  pancake.  We  had  one  piece  of  good  news  on  the 
march  ;  the  corps  d'armce  which  left  Worms  the  evening 
before,  filing  along  the  high  road  which  follows  the 
course  of  the  llhine,  carried  the  bridge  at  Oppenheim, 
and  when  we  arrived  in  front  of  Wintersheim  Wood, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  ISTeuwinger  was  already 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Sinden,  with  his  right 
resting  on  the  Rhine,  which  there  makes  a  great  bend 
round  the  forests  of  Mombach.  Mayence  lay  before  us 
about  two  cannon-shot  distant ;  but  as  this  city  shelves 
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down  to  the  river,  we  could  only  see  one  of  its  bastions, 
the  horn  of  one  half-moon,  some  vineyards,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  suburbs.  The  woods  of  Wintersheim 
and  Mombach  surround  the  town,  and  between  theni 
and  the  ramparts  valleys  stretch  away  for  miles, 
watered  by  small  streams.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
valleys,  with  our  rear  to  the  wood  and  our  front  to 
Mayence,  that  we  received  orders  to  halt ;  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  regiments  of  the  line  pitched  their  tents 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  it  was  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  our  baggage,  guns,  and  ammunition- 
waggons  were  coming  in  all  through  the  night. 

Guards  were  posted,  and  we  bivouacked. 

Our  battalion  was  encamped  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
from  a  large  mill,  the  people  of  which  came  to  look  at  us 
in  astonishment.  The  water  from  the  stream,  swollen  by 
the  rain,  boiled  over  the  two  wheels,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  we  could  see  the 
Ehine  flow  foaming  along.  Fatigue  parties  were  sent 
out  for  our  rations,  and  we  tried  to  light  our  fires,  which, 
as  we  had  only  green  wood,  was  rather  difficult. 

Fortunately  for  the  miller,  Custine  and  his  staff  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  mill ;  an  hour  later  there 
would  have  been  neither  hay  nor  straw  nor  flour  for  him 
and  his  people ;  it  is  the  same  old  story — in  war  time 
neither  good  nor  bad  reasons  are  of  any  use  while  the 
enemy  is  encamped  close  by. 

A  detachment  of  hussars  surrounded  the  mill,  and 
these  good  people  little  suspected  how  lucky  they  were 
to  have  a  general  to  entertain  instead  of  a  whole 
division. 

At  last  the  fires  were  lighted;  the  fatigue  parties 
brought  us  our  rations,  and  our  pots  began  to  boil. 
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The  night  was  very  dark ;  it  had  ceased  raining  for 
some  time,  but  the  water  still  dripped  from  the  tree9 
and  shone  by  the  light  of  the  encampment  fires  like  a 
shower  of  sparks  ;  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  when  one 
is  tired  out  it  was  not  very  amusing.  That  night  I 
slept  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  my  comrades,  and 
notwithstanding  the  damp  I  slept  very  well. 

The  next  clay,  the  19th  of  October,  1792,  we  had  to 
attack  one  or  two  of  the  gates  of  Mayence,  as  we  had 
done  at  Spires ;  we  saw  it  would  cost  us  more  on 
account  of  the  outworks  and  the  half-moon  batteries, 
which  would  not  fail  to  sweep  the  bridges  both  right 
and  left  in  front  and  rear  as  soon  as  wTe  appeared  on 
them.  Nevertheless,  when  one  has  once  escaped,  one 
begins  to  expect  to  do  so  always,  and  besides,  generals 
often  send  in  advance  those  troops  which  liave  not  yet 
been  much  exposed  ;  once  engaged  they  must  stand  to 
it,  for  they  are  still  more  exposed  if  they  retreat. 

God  be  thanked,  the  Governor  of  Mayence  was  not 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  Spires ;  he  was  a 
court  officer,  a  courtier  converted  into  a  general  by  his 
prince ;  at  their  master's  will  they  either  wear  a  gold 
key  at  their  backs  or  take  the  command  of  an  army. 
Custine  having  had  intelligence  from  some  of  our 
German  republican  friends  that  the  Baron  de  Gimnich 
was  one  of  that  stamp,  thought  he  might  perhaps  open 
his  gates  to  us  himself  if  he  was  made  to  see  the  danger 
he  would  run  by  defending  them;  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  comedies  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  our  whole 
army  enjoyed  it  immensely  then. 

You  must  know  that  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  what 
with  the  troops  of  the  circles,  as  well  as  Austrians, 
chasseurs    and    noblemen's  servants,  burgher  guards, 
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and  university  volunteers,  amounted  to  more  than  six 
thousand  men.  The  Austrian'  garrison  at  Spires  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  half  that  number,  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Spires,  either  for  strength  or  extended, 
could  not  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  those  of 
Mayence. 

At  last,  on  the  19th  of  October,  Custine  "went  in 
person  to  reconnoitre  the  bridges,  gates,  and  outworks 
and  intrenchments  of  the  fortress.  We  saw  him  from 
our  bivouac,  attended  by  two  engineer  officers ;  they 
were  at  that  time  called  miners.  The  enemy  fired  on 
them ;  and  our  light  guns  returned  the  fire,  which 
brought  on  a  general  discharge  from  the  ramparts  ; 
some  hussars  made  a  sortie  from  the  Rhine  Gate,  but 
the  general,  being  without  an  escort,  galloped  back  to 
our  lines ;  he  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  it  would 
not  be  as  easy  to  attack  Mayence  as  Spires,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  open  trenches  in  the  regular  way. 

Unfortunately  the  Prussians,  who  had  been  allowed 
by  Dumouriez  to  evacuate  Champagne  quietly,  instead 
of  annihilating  them  as  he  might  have  done  after  the 
battle  of  Valmy,  were  approaching  our  rear ;  they  had 
passed  Sierck,  and  we  saw  the  risk  of  being  taken 
between  two  fires  ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  force 
our  way  into  Mayence  or  to  fall  back ;  besides,  we  were 
but  twenty  thousand  strong. 

"We  were  then  in  expectation  that  the  signal  would  be 
given  for  the  assault. 

All  this  day  was  passed  in  going  and  coming.  Colonel 
Houchard  set  out  as  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  the  next 
day ;  he  was  a  long  time  away,  and  returned  about  one. 
We  said  to  ourselves,  the  time  is  coming,  the  attacking 
columns  will  form  soon;  we  looked  again;  more  flag  a 
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of  truce  were  on  the  road.  At  six  in  the  evening 
Custine,  followed  by  his  staff,  rode  by  our  bivouac ;  we 
were  told  that  the  grenadiers  of  Charente-Inferieure 
had  called  out,  "  To  the  assault !"  and  that  he  had 
replied,  "  Eight,  comrades,  hold  yourselves  ready ;  the 
assault  cannot  be  delayed,  and  you  shall  head  it." 

Cries  of  "  Vive  la  Eepublique !"  began,  then  another 
flag  of  truce  left  Mayence.  Custine  went  to  meet  him,  and 
le  1  him  to  head-quarters  without  bandaging  his  eyes. 
All  along  the  line  the  cries  of  "  The  assault,  the  assault !" 
never  ceased.  It  was  growing  dark  :  we  expected  the 
attack  would  take  place  at  daybreak.  We  had  a  single 
siege  gun,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  it. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  of  October,  there  still  being 
nothing  new,  indignation  became  general,  when  about 
nine  the  grenadiers  of  Charente-Inferieure  were  ordered 
to  occupy  the  Ehine  Gate.  They  started  immediately ; 
we  expected  to  see  them  mown  down  by  grape,  but  they 
reached  the  glacis  without  a  single  discharge  ;  we  saw 
their  bayonets  defiling  along  the  zigzags  of  the  outworks, 
and  then  we  heard  that  Mayence  had  capitulated,  and 
our  grenadiers  would  mount  quietly  guard  at  the  gate, 
giving  the  governor  time  to  remove  the  military  chest. 
You  may  believe  we  were  quite  satisfied,  for  notwith- 
standing our  cries  "  To  the  assault !"  we  all  looked  at 
the  rows  of  great  guns  which  loured  down  upon  us 
from  their  embrasures,  the  redoubts,  and  the  lines  of 
palisades.  We  knew  if  all  these  had  to  be  carried 
three-fourths  of  us  would  never  have  seen  home  again ; 
we  were,  therefore,  extremely  well  pleased. 

The  next  day  the  army  made  its  entry  into  Mayence. 
The  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  us. 

These    Mayence   people   did  love    us.     Battalions, 
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squadrons,  regiments  of  the  line,  with  troops  of  students 
and  burghers  in  the  intervals,  marched  along,  colours 
flying,  and  drums  beating  in  front ;  they  defiled  under 
the  old  portcullises  of  the  gate,  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise. On  the  Place  d'Arrnes,  after  we  had  relieved 
the  Austrian  and  Hessian  sentries  when  they  gave  us 
billets  for  lodging,  the  burghers  took  us  by  the  arm  to 
their  houses,  treated  us  sumptuously,  and  then  made 
us  tell  them  about  the  revolution  in  the  middle  of  their 
families. 

Another  thing  pleased  me  much.  As  soon  as  we  had 
our  quarters  assigned,  our  men  filled  the  breweries  of  the 
old  town,  and  drank  jugs  of  beer  to  the  health  of  all 
patriots  whatever.  Numbers  of  singers  in  jackets, 
breeches  with  bone  buttons,  and  immense  cocked  hats, 
simple  workpeople,  and  even  peasants,  got  up  and  sang 
droll  songs,  inventing  them  as  they  sang.  I  especially 
remember  one  little  shrivelled-up  old  man  with  eyes 
surrounded  by  wrinkles,  and  a  red  nose,  who  began  to 
act  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Houchard  as  bearer  of  a  flaer 
of  truce  ;  the  fright  of  the  baron  when  threatened  with 
an  assault,  his  cries,  his  indignation,  the  colonel's  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  the  governor's  answers,  who  lifted 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  stammering  that  he  had  his 
orders,  and  that  he  would  let  himself  be  cut  in  pieces 
rather  than  not  carry  them  out. 

It  was  all  so  natural  that  the  Mayencers  laughed  till 
they  cried. 

But  I  must  not  fail  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  two  last 
letters  which  passed  between  Custine  and  Gimnich ; 
they  will  show  you  what  a  farce  it  was,  and  must  amuse 
you.     Here  they  are,  word  for  word : — 
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"  From  General  Custine  to  the  Governor  of  Mayence. 
"  Headquarters  at  Marienbom, 
"  Oct.  20, 1792,  the  year  1  of  the  French  Republic. 

"  M.  the  Governor, — My  "wish  to  avoid  the  effusioii 
of  blood  is  so  great  that  I  would  willingly  accede  to 
your  wish,  and  grant  you  until  to  morrow  before  you 
give  me  an  answer ;  but,  sir,  the  eagerness  of  my 
grenadiers  is  such  I  can  no  longer  restrain  them.  All 
they  look  to  is  the  glory  of  fighting  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  and  the  rich  prey  which  must  be  the  reward  of 
their  valour,  for  I  must  warn  you  that  you  must  expect 
to  be  taken  by  storm.  Not  only  is  this  possible,  but  it 
is  without  danger,  for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
fortress,  and  with  the  sort  of  troops  who  defend  it. 
Spare,  then,  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims,  and 
of  thousands  of  men.  Our  lives  are  nothing.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  lavish  them  in  battle,  we  know  how 
to  lose  them  without  regret.  I  owe  it  to  the  glory  of  my 
Republic,  which  profits  by  the  powerlessness  of  de.:-pots 
who  tried  to  oppress  her,  and  who  eees  them  fly  before  the 
ensigns  of  liberty,  not  to  fetter  the  ardour  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  and  I  could  not  if  I  would. 

"  Eeply,  reply,  M.  the  Governor  ! 

"  The  French  citizen,  General  in  the  Army, 

"  Custine." 

"  Froposalof  Capitulation  made  by  the  General  command' 
ing  the  Foi  tress  of  Mayence  to  General  Custine. 

"Mayence,  October  20,  1792. 

"  General, — If  I  were  better  kuown  to  you  I  am 
certain,  general,  that  you  would  not  have  had  recourse 
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threats  to  induce  me  to  surrender  to  you  the  fortress 
I  command.  General,  I  am  a  soldier ;  you  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  well  as  I.  I  do  not  fear  death 
in  the  execution  of  my  duty,  but  the  interest  I  feel  in  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  my  desire  to  spare  them  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment,  are  my  sole  inducement,  taking  into 
consideration  the  full  powers  granted  me  by  my  sove- 
reign, to  surrender  to  you  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Mayence  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  1.  The  garrison  of  Mayence,  and  all  auxiliary  troops 
without  exception,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  wherever 
it  chooses  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  also  it  shall 
have  its  choice  of  means  of  transporting  its  military 
chest,  its  artillery,  personal  effects,  and  baggage. 

"  2.  The  minister,  and  all  persons  in  the  service  of 
his  Electoral  Highness,  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy, 
shall  have  the  power  of  removing  themselves  and  their 
property.  Every  inhabitant  of  Mayence,  absent  or 
present,  shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  every 
citizen  of  Mayence  shall  retain  his  own  property. 

"  3.  Although  my  master  is  not  at  war  with  France, 
he  is  ready  to  take  no  part  in  it,  hoping  thereby  that 
his  property  and  possessions  will  be  respected. 

"  4.  "When  the  above  is  signed  all  hostilities  shall 
cease,  and  on  both  sides  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  evacuation,  transport,  and  all 
that  relates  to  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  general,  your  very  humble 
and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Bakon  de  Gimnich,  Governor  of  Mayence" 

"  The  French  citizen,  general  in  the  army,  reserves  the 
right  that  the  troops   occupying  Mayence   shall   not 
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serve  for  a  year  against  the  Eepublic  or  its  allies.  The 
French  general  moreover  reserves  for  his  Eepublic  the 
right  of  declaring  by  treaties  on  sovereign  rights.  As 
to  individual  property,  it  will  doubtless  be  respected ; 
it  is  so  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  French 
Eepublic  that  it  is  for  the  maintenance  of  this  respect 
that  the  basis  of  the  constitution  has  been  laid.  To- 
morrow, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Ehine  Gate  and 
the  circuit  around  shall  be  put  into  the  possession  of 
two  companies  of  French  grenadiers ;  on  these  conditions 
and  under  these  expressed  reservations  all  hostilities 
shall  cease,  &c,  &c." 

Thus  in  about  fifteen  days  we  had  obtained  possession 
of  all  the  magazines  so  ceaselessly  talked  about  in  the 
little  gazettes  belonging  to  the  emigres,  three  large 
towns  and  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Germany. 
Events  like  these  will  astonish  and  delight  all  France ; 
the  Eepublic  was  everywhere  successful,  and  people 
began  to  see  that  when  they  rise  in  the  defence  of 
justice,  despots  and  their  supporters  are  in  a  bad  way. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NCE   in  Mayence 


resting 


we  looked  forward  to 
ourselves  for  some  days,  and  to 
fraternise  with  the  inhabitants.  We  were 
lodged  in  the  barracks,  churches,  and 
magazines  of  this  patriotic  city  to  be  more 
at  our  ease ;  a  few  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
only  were  encamped  near  on  both  banks  ;  our  war  com- 
missioners also  inspected  the  granaries,  and  took  account 
of  all  stores  of  provision  which  would  be  useful  in  case 
of  need. 

But,  as  if  everything  went  againt  us  at  once,  tho 
next  news  we  heard  was  that  the  Prussians,  following 
the  course  of  the  Moselle,  had  halted  at  Coblenfc,  and 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  fortress  about  twenty 
leagues  on  our  left.  Our  army  was  furious.  Custine 
reproached  Kellermann,  who  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
the  Prussians  by  Dumouriez,  for  not  pressing  them  on 
their  retreat  from  Verdun  to  Coblentz ;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so,  and  even  denounced  Kellermann  to 
the  Convention,  declaring  that  every  general  who  was 
to  blame  ought  to  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
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I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  right  or  not,  but  I  know 
that  at  the  arrival  of  these  bad  news,  instead  of  resting 
ourselves,  we  had  to  betake  ourselves  to  pickaxe  and 
shovel  to  work  at  the  fortifications,  construct  redoubts 
facing  Weissenau,  Dalheim,  Marienborn,  and  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  round  the  little  town  of 
Cassel ;  for  before  us  Mayence  had  only  a  tete-de-pont  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  "We  first  fortified  that  side 
with  large  stones,  which  came  by  water  from  a  large 
ruined  village  called  Gustavenbourg.  At  this  point 
the  river  is  more  than  a  thousand  yards  across.  It 
makes  a  fearful  noise  above  the  bridge  of  boats,  dashing 
itself  against  the  piles  driven  in  to  break  the  force  of 
the  current.  Thousands  of  wheelbarrows  were  going 
up  and  down  the  bridge,  and  as  the  weather  was  as 
bad  for  the  Prussians  as  for  ourselves,  we  contented 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  in  our  disagreeable 
situation. 

But  the  Parisian  federals  were  furious  with  General 
Custine ;  they  said  they  had  enlisted  to  fight  and  not 
to  dig.  The  truth  is,  these  poor  creatures  were  brave 
enough,  but  they  had  no  strength  whatever,  and  labour 
killed  them ;  they  died  like  flies.  Of  three  battalions 
of  federals,  forming  altogether  about  eighteen  hundred 
men,  in  one  year  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  left — ■ 
the  result  of  bad  air,  bad  food,  and  of  all  the  sufferings 
incidental  to  a  people  in  a  city  where  no  one  thought  of 
anything  but  court  pleasures — what  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  know  ? 

I  remember  my  sister  Lisbeth,  who  was  quartered 
with  her  battalion  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
said  the  Parisians  were  right,  and  I  got  angry  because 
she  wanted  to  make  them  believe  that  we  never  had 
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such  hard  work  at  Baraques.  Thereupon  I  gave  her  a 
look,  and  said  before  the  others — 

"I  remember,  notwithstanding,  Citoyenne  Lisbeth, 
that  in  the  days  of  the  corvee  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  such  excellent  pickaxes  to  work  with." 

I  was  going  on  to  put  her  in  mind  about  begging  on 
the  roads,  but  she  got  in  a  rage,  and  screamed  out — 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  be  off!" 

And  her  husband,  Sergeant  Marescot,  cut  mo  short 
by  saying  that  free  men  were  right  not  to  lower  them- 
selves by  wheeling  barrows,  like  galley-slaves.  These 
are  the  people  who  make  the  worst  aristocrats — ancient 
beggars  who  are  ashamed  to  work !  But  I  shall  say 
no  more  on  that  subject ;  every  man  of  good  sense  will 
think  as  he  ought. 

That  same  evening  I  was  returning  from  Cassel  with 
my  battalion ;  we  were  passing  over  the  bridge,  covered 
with  mud,  and  I  had  forgotten  the  morning's  dispute, 
when,  as  we  neared  the  jetty,  we  saw  numerous  troops 
en  route  to  Oppenheim.  There  were  two  or  three  bat- 
talions of  the  Vosges,  the  ci-devant  Durfort  Dragoons, 
now  become  the  4th  Chasseurs,  some  field-pieces,  and  in 
the  rear  the  federals  from  the  section  of  the  Four 
Nations.     They  followed  the  course  of  the  Ehine. 

As  we  came  out  on  the  quay  my  sister's  cart  drove 
up  among  the  federals,  who  laughed  and  called  out, 
"  Move  on,  move  on  !" 

Lisbeth,  seeing  me  go  by  covered  with  mud,  with 
pick  and  shovel  on  my  shoulder,  said  jeeringly — 

"  "Well,  you  great  fool,  you  see  we  get  what  we  want 
by  crying  for  it.  While  you  are  digging,  we  are  going 
to  levy  requisitions,  under  Neuwinger,  on  the  right 
bank." 
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I  was  just  going  to  answer  her,  when  Marescofc  came 
up  and  said,  without  noticing  me — 

"  The  cart  is  too  full ;  throw  out  the  empty  boxes  ;  we 
have  not  room  enough,  and  we  can  put  everything  in 
the  straw  at  the  bottom." 

I  saw  directly  the  rascal  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
plunder.  Lisbeth  jerked  the  reins,  gave  her  horse  a 
cut  with  the  whip,  and  drove  on ;  and  I  went  on  to  our 
barracks  in  the  Caputziner-strasse  to  dry  and  rest  my- 
self. 

That  evening,  the  23rd  of  October,  1792,  Houchard, 
with  his  Montmorency  Dragoons,  crossed  the  river  at 
Cassel,  and  moved  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Mem  as  far 
as  Hochheim,  while  Neuwinger,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  reached  the  bridge  at  Oppenheim  to  follow  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mein.  They  thus  could  surprise 
Frankfort  from  both  shores  at  the  same  time.  Neu- 
winger  having  to  make  a  detour,  Houchard  arrived 
there  first ;  so  we  were  told  the  next  day,  the  24th. 

I  could  never  understand  what  we  were  there  for 
except  to  force  contributions,  for  we  had  nothing  to  do 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine.  We  were  not  at  war 
with  the  German  Empire,  but  solely  with  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  their  allies  ;  it  was  contrary  to  all  justice 
to  exact  a  ransom  from  people  who  had  never  done  us 
any  harm  ;  it  was  also  most  impolitic,  for  this  attack 
would  oblige  the  Diet  to  declare  against  us,  and  bring 
the  whole  of  Germany  on  our  backs  ;  but  there  is  no 
putting  a  stop  to  plundering  ;  the  idea  of  taking  what 
is  not  theirs  to  take  is  too  strong. 

So  we  heard  that  Houchard  having  appeared  the  first 
before  the  Boekenheim  Gate,  the  magistrates,  in  astonish- 
ment, sent  to  ask  what  the  French  wanted ;  and  h§ 
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replied,  "  Refreshments  ;"  but  Neuwinger,  when  he 
came  up  on  the  other  side,  pointed  his  guns  at  the 
Sachsenhausen  Gate  and  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render ;  and  the  wealthy  bankers,  of  whom  this  city  is 
full,  hurried  to  open  the  gates  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst.  The  French  entered  in  triumph,  and  Neuwinger 
and  Houchard  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  in  General  Custine's  name  exacted  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  two  million  florins  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Frankfort,  especially  from  the  rich. 

When  we  heard  that,  we  all  comprehended  it  was  no 
longer  a  war  of  a  free  people  claiming  and  defending 
the  rights  of  man,  but  a  war  of  despots  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  people  and  bringing  them  under  our  rule ; 
and  so  the  nation  understood  it.  From  that  moment 
a  mark  was  made  against  Custine  by  the  Committee 
of  Surveillance  in  Paris ;  they  said  he  had  excited  the 
hatred  of  Germany  against  us ;  that  he  made  us  no 
better  than  robbers ;  and  they  were  right.  When  a 
general  causes  marauders  to  be  shot,  he  ought  not  to 
set  them  a  bad  example.  Custine  discovered  this  when 
it  was  too  late. 

The  Prussians  and  Hessians  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Coblentz  and  extended  themselves  along  the  Lahn, 
about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  on  the  left  of  Frankfort  ; 
they  took  up  good  positions  at  Nassau,  Dietz,  and 
Limbourg,  their  plan  being  to  fall  upon  the  Mein 
between  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  and  to  cut  up  our 
army  into  separate  fragments.  We  all  saw  this,  for 
we  had  no  lack  of  maps  ;  all  the  officers  and  even  the 
common  soldiers  used  to  say — 

"  That  is  what  they  intend  to  do." 

Custine  had  made  a  Dutchman,  Major  Van  Helden, 
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commandant  at  Frankfort.  Houchard  and  Neuwinger 
had  returned,  leaving  there  a  garrison  of  eighteen 
hundred  men ;  but  they  did  not  bring  the  money  result- 
ing from  the  forced  contributions  back  with  them,  for 
the  Frankfort  merchants  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
National  Convention  to  protest  against  the  plundering 
of  their  city. 

This  deputation  of  notables  were  instructed  to  repre- 
sent that  the  Eepublic  was  not  at  war  with  the  German 
Empire,  but  only  with  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse ; 
that  Frankfort,  a  free  imperial  city,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  affairs,  and  that  we  had  enemies  enough  with- 
out bringing  the  German  Diet  upon  us,  for  the  sake  of 
a  wretched  sum  of  money  exacted  most  unjustly. 

This  was  but  common  sense.  Unfortunately,  very 
few  Frenchmen  then  knew  how  the  matter  stood  ;  we 
had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  state  of  our  neighbours.  All  the  Germans, 
Prussians,  Austrians,  Hessians,  Bavarians,  Saxons, 
Tyrolese,  and  even  Hungarians,  were  but  one  people  in 
our  eyes.  The  only  difference  we  could  see  in  the  Ger- 
mans was  the  blue  coats  and  the  white  coats,  the  yellow 
flag  with  the  double-headed  eagle,  and  the  flag  with 
the  black  eagle ;  the  pointed  shakos  and  the  little  sky- 
blue  caps. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November,  1792,  Houchard 
and  Meunier  set  out  one  evening  with  the  cavalry  and 
some  battalions  of  volunteers  for  the  bridge  at  Cassel. 
They  were  going  to  attack  the  Prussians  at  Limbourg. 
The  enemy  was  surprised  and  routed ;  the  hussars  of 
liberty  distinguished  themselves  in  this  affair ;  they 
made  some  prisoners  and  captured  some  cannon. 
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Brunswick  retreated  to  Montabour.  Meunier  forti- 
fied himself  in  Kcenigstein  with  four  hundred  men  in 
order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  observation,  but  the  affair 
had  no  further  result.  Cold  set  in ;  the  country  was 
covered  with  white  frost;  even  the  Prussians  and 
Hessians  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  villages  near 
Ems,  Kirberg,  and  farther  still.  We  expected  it  to  be 
the  last  skirmish  for  the  year. 

"We  had,  however,  made  a  grand  mistake,  for  just 
then  we  heard  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Dumouriez, 
the  crowning  victory  at  Jemappes,  the  taking  of 
Mons,  Tournay,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp — in  fact, 
the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  as  far  as  the  Meuse. 

Our  battalion  was  then  quartered  in  a  large  tumble- 
down, rotten  building,  which  was  called  the  Capucins' 
convent.  There  was  a  court  where  we  were  mustered, 
and  small  cells  all  alike  round  it,  two  large  dormitories, 
a  dining-hall,  a  magnificent  kitchen,  glazed  galleries, 
and  a  small  slated  bell-tower.  It  was  as  old  as  the 
streets  in  Mayence;  we  were  lodged  three  or  four 
together  in  each  cell,  and  we  remained  there  till  the 
bombardment  began,  when  the  old  nest  began  to  blaze 
like  a  truss  of  straw.  When  the  drum  was  beaten  in 
the  old  galleries  we  expected  the  old  house  to  fall  in ; 
and  even  I  feel  pleasure  in  bringing  to  mind  our  great 
cocked  hats  and  our  blue  and  red  uniforms  going  and 
coming  in  the  ancient  corridors,  and  the  "  Marseillaise" 
and  the  "  Ca  Ira,"  which  used  to  make  the  panes  in  the 
windows  rattle. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  returned  from  working  at 
the  redoubts,  we  used  to  assemble  in  the  kitchen.  There 
was  no  want  of  wood ;  we  put  whole  logs  on  the  fire  at 
once ;  the  flames  roared  in  the  great  black  chimney,  and 
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we  laughed,  and  dreamed,  and  told  one  another  what  we 
had  heard. 

There  we  received  the  news,  and  the  bulletin  from 
the  National  Convention  was  read.  The  first  comer 
would  get  on  a  bench  and  call  out,  "  Listen !" 

Then  he  would  begin  to  read,  making  this  or  that 
remark  on  each  item  of  news.  Some  approved,  others 
did  not.     At  last  they  would  all  call  out — 

"  Silence  !  Listen !  What  wotdd  you  have  ?  Let 
every  one  think  as  he  likes  !" 

You  must  know  that  the  Convention,  after  proclaim- 
ing the  Republic,  had  immediately  split  into  three 
factions,  that  of  the  Montagne,  the  Gironde,  and  the 
Marais.  The  Montagnards  wished  for  a  Republic  one 
and  indivisible,  equality  of  rights  for  all,  and  the  de- 
struction of  everything  that  remained  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  In  the  first  place  they  desired  equality,  and 
naturally  relied  upon  the  people,  who  cared  for  that 
much  more  than  for  liberty,  having  suffered  so  cruelly 
for  so  many  ages  from  the  inequality  existing  in  France 
before  '89  ;  besides,  equality  is  but  justice. 

The  Girondins — I  here  mean  the  Republicans  from 
the  Gironde,  for  many  Royalists  were  to  be  found  among 
this  party  who  bad  only  changed  their  cockade,  while 
they  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  betray  the  Republic — 
the  true  Girondins  put  liberty  above  everything. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  great  middle  class, 
the  great  shipowning  interest,  large  manufacturers,  all 
sorts  of  wealth,  in  fact,  and  they  desired  a  Republic  where 
the  bourgeois  would  be  everything.  And  as  the  populace 
of  Paris  was  very  much  in  their  way,  as  it  had  pushed 
forward  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies  every 
time  these  latter  attempted  to  draw  back,  their  aim  was 
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to  transfer  the  Convention  to  some  province,  either  to 
Bourges  or  elsewhere,  to  be  rid  of  the  people  who 
supported  the  Montagnards,  and  to  cause  a  govern- 
ment to  suit  them  to  be  voted  by  a  majority  devoted 
to  them. 

Those  who  were  called  the  men  of  the  Marais,  num- 
bering three  or  four  hundred,  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Assembly,  nearly  all  true  Eepublicans  ;  but  the  numerous 
gazettes  in  the  pay  of  the  Gironde  never  ceased  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  departments  against  Paris,  and  had 
represented  the  Parisians  as  robbers,  and  the  Montag- 
nards as  leaders  of  banditti.  It  must  also  be  con- 
fessed that  the  September  massacres  had  also  terrified 
them,  which  was  very  natural.  So  these  people  were 
afraid,  and  while  they  distrusted  the  Girondins,  among 
whom  they  knew  there  were  many  former  Royalists, 
they,  nevertheless,  voted  with  them  against  the  Mon- 
tagnards. 

Tou  see,  with  such  different  ways  of  thinking,  the 
Montagne  and  the  Gironde  could  never  come  to  terms  ; 
the  more  so  that  circumstances  were  not  so  clear  as 
they  are  now  I  am  telling  you  about  them.  The 
cleverest  among  them  made  mistakes ;  and  from  having 
been  so  often  betrayed,  one  saw  a  traitor  everywhere. 
So  they  continued  to  dispute,  one  day  on  one  subject, 
another  about  something  else.  The  Girondins  accused 
the  Montagnards  of  having  caused  the  September  mas- 
sacres, of  aiming  at  a  dictatorship,  and  of  driving  the 
revolution  to  extremes,  in  order  to  disgust  the  nation 
with  it,  and  to  put  Philippe-  iSgalite  on  the  throne ;  the 
Montagnards  said  the  Girondins  wanted  to  divide 
France  into  a  number  of  small  Eepublics,  and  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  civil  war  by  exciting  the  provinces  against 
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Paris,  and  to  conspire  with  the  Royalists  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  At  last,  as  it 
always  happens  when  distrust  and  anger  preponderate, 
both  parties  were  led  into  too  great  extremes. 

Three-fourths  of  these  accusations  were  utterly  un- 
founded, but  we  know  now  that  such  was  public  belief; 
and  the  gazettes  put  them  in  circulation  all  over  the 
country  ;  it  caused  frightful  disputes  even  in  very  small 
villages. 

In  our  capucins'  nest  we  wrangled  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  old  shed  echoed. 

One  circumstance  more  I  well  remember — that  is,  our 
astonishment  when  the  news  arrived  from  Belgium. 

Until  then  we  had  been  the  first  Republican  con- 
querors ;  we  had  taken  Spires,  Worms,  Mayence,  and 
Frankfort ;  and  when  the  gazettes  mentioned  us  with 
enthusiasm,  and  called  us  the  victorious  army  of  May- 
ence, we  thought  it  very  natural ;  nothing  was  too  fine 
for  us.  But  when  these  same  gazettes  began  to  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  Dumouriez,  Beurnonville,  Valence,  and 
Philippe-Egalite,  of  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes, 
of  the  brilliant  actions  of  Chamboran,  Berchigny,  &c, 
of  guns  and  colours  taken,  and  of  cities  surrendered, 
why  then  that  irritated  us  excessively  ;  we  wanted  to 
attack  the  Prussians  once  more,  in  order  to  regain  our 
prestige.  All  the  old  veterans  in  the  battalion  said  we 
were  left  to  rot ;  many  more  said  Dumouriez  had 
allowed  the  Prussians  and  Hessians  to  fall  on  our  rear 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  with  regard  to  Belgium ; 
he  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  schemer,  &c. 

For  my  part  I  can  only  say  that  this  great  body  of 
Prussians,  who  had  been  allowed  to  escape  instead  of 
being  exterminated  in  Champagne,  were  then  encamped 
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a  few  leagues  distant,  and  they  were  then  more  than 
fifty  thousand  strong,  in  the  neighbourhood  along  the 
Rhine.  Duniouriez  had  done  what  other  generals  do, 
he  had  got  rid  of  one  part  of  the  enemy  to  master  the 
others  ;  in  doing  so  he  had  left  the  greater  part  of  the 
burden  on  our  shoulders.  So  that  when  the  conquerors 
of  the  Austrians  in  Belgium  began  to  rest  on  their 
laurels,  our  campaign  became  so  much  the  more  onerous, 
and  we  risked  not  only  losing  Frankfort,  but  also  of 
being  blockaded  in  Mayence. 

The  last  fortnight  in  November  they  made  nearly  all 
of  us  leave  Mayence  and  cross  the  Rhine  at  Oassel ; 
there  only  remained  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men  to  garrison  the  fortress,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  spread  along  the  Rhine.  We  encamped  by 
Costheim,  Weilbach,  Heidersheim,  Hoechst,  and  Sassen- 
heim ;  our  main  body  lay  at  Hoechst.  The  mountain 
battalion,  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  battalion  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  were  bivouacked  in  advance  of  the  level  ground 
at  Bockenheim,  behind  a  large  wood.        — 

We  could  see  Frankfort  a  couple  of  leagues  below  us 
on  our  right,  with  its  gardens,  its  long  avenues  of 
poplars,  its  green  and  red  cottages  stretching  away  in 
the  distance,  its  ditches  full  of  water,  its  churches,  its 
wide  streets,  the  Mein  covered  with  boats,  and  on  the 
other  bank  a  repetition  of  large  gardens,  fountains,  and 
arbours. 

What  wealth  is  contained  in  such  a  city !  how  every 
one  comes  and  goes,  and  works  to  make  money  !  what 
an  existence !  And  then  to  think  that  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  led  by  a  marauder,  could  disturb  the  labours 
of  so  many  industrious  people  !  They  resembled  hornets 
who  force  their  way  into  a  hive  to  devour  the  honey 
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and  destroy  everything  ;  but  Custine  had  no  foresight — ■ 
he  was  only  a  general. 

But  in  this  vine -growing  country  we  were  encamped 
up  in  the  hills,  and  I  recollect  Jean  Eat  saying  we  should 
make  a  descent  upon  Frankfort  and  help  ourselves  to 
what  we  wanted. 

It  was  also  reported  the  Prussians  were  about  to 
attack  us,  and  I  then  saw  very  large  abattis  of  felled 
timber  constructed  to  cover  our  line.  The  battalions 
in  advance  were  not  obliged  to  handle  pick  and  shovel ; 
we  were  doing  duty  as  sentinels  to  give  the  army  notice 
if  anything  was  seen,  and  to  defend  ourselves  until 
reinforced ;  but  in  our  rear,  along  a  line  extending  three 
or  four  leagues,  between  Hoechst,  Sassenheim,  and 
Soulzbach,  we  could  see  the  gleam  of  thousands  of 
axes  and  picks,  forests  and  orchards  fall,  heaps  of 
yellow  earth  rise  and  extend  from  one  height  and 
another,  across  ravines  and  vales ;  we  could  see  carts 
and  wheelbarrows  going  up  and  down  the  slopes ; 
officers  on  horseback  encouraging  their  men ;  small 
field-pieces  drawn  by  five  or  six  horses  struggling  up 
the  intrenchment  through  the  soft  ground,  and  then 
take  their  places  in  the  works  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
distance  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  thousands  of  men 
at  work ;  it  was  a  distant  confused  noise  which  never 
seemed  to  end. 

This  lasted  nine  days. 

We  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Prussians  who 
were  in  cantonment  at  Limbourg,  and  who  had  been 
surprised  by  Houchard  in  the  villages ;  we  slept  under 
tents.  In  war  time  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  ;  if 
you  study  your  own  ease  you  will  fall  asleep.  It  is 
better  to  suffer  cold  and  keep  well  awake. 
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This,  tlien,  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  in  the  morning,  while  we  were  making 
our  soup,  all  of  a  sudden  against  the  sky  on  our  right 
long  blue  lines  showed  themselves  on  all  the  roads  and 
footpaths  leading  to  Frankfort ;  these  lines  were  still 
three  leagues  away,  but  in  our  battalion  all  the  old 
soldiers  who  had  joined  as  volunteers,  and  who  knew 
what  it  meant,  said — 

"  There's  the  enemy !" 

Some  of  them  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  cavalry, 
and  explained  to  us  what  were  those  lines  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  moving,  but  which  were  always  slowly 
advancing. 

About  two  we  saw  them  already  reaching  from  Hom- 
bourg  to  Obenvesel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  gleaming  of  bayonets  and  shining  of  helmets 
at  the  same  time  let  us  know  they  were  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  strong,  but  no  one  had  any  idea  that 
King  Frederick  William  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Argonne,  thanks  to  Dumou- 
riez,  were  there  in  person  to  have  their  revenge ;  wo 
only  knew  it  afterwards. 

Custine  at  that  moment  was  in  Mayence ;  Houchard, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hcechst,  near  the  Mein,  commanded 
the  camp;  our  commandant  Meunier  was  at  Kcenig- 
stein  ;  our  senior  captain,  Jordy  d'Abreschwiller,  sent 
directly  to  give  Houchard  notice  of  what  was  going  on. 
I  see  him  now  riding  up  with  the  colonel  of  engineers, 
Guy- Vernon,  and  two  or  three  young  staff  officers ;  they 
galloped  through  the  village  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  level  opposite  Bergen  ;  there  were  all 
the  veterans  of  the  1st  Mountain  Battalion  and  those 
of  the  Vosges  assembled,  with  half  the  peasants  from 
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Bockenheini,  watching  the  enemy's  motions.  Houchard, 
the  engineer  colonel,  and  others  looked  on  in  silence ; 
one  of  the  young  officers  said — 

"  They  are  concentrating  themselves  on  Bergen." 

And  Houchard  replied — 

"  Tes,  they  are  the  white  coats ;  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do  to-morrow." 

At  the  same  time  he  turned  to  Jordy,  and  said — 

"  You  will  take  note  of  all  their  movements,  captain, 
and  let  me  know  every  hour  what  they  are." 

Then  off  he  galloped,  the  others  after  him  ;  and  all 
the  29th  we  saw  nothing  more ;  the  enemy  continued 
marching  in  the  same  direction ;  the  white  coats  came 
to  a  junction  with  the  blue  ones  on  a  long  mountain 
above  Frankfort. 

That  night  thousands  of  bivouac  fires  round  Bergen 
lighted  up  the  dark  sky ;  nothing  shirred,  the  Prussians 
were  taking  their  rest ;  but  innumerable  lights  were 
moving  about  the  town,  across  the  gardens,  and  along 
the  Mein.  About  three  in  the  morning,  while  I  was 
standing  sentry,  noticing  this  agitation  in  Frankfort, 
while  all  was  still,  I  reflected  that  we  ought  not  to 
trust  the  Germans,  that  they  all  held  together  against 
us,  and  that  something  was  hatching.  We  were  masters 
of  the  town,  it  is  true,  we  had  two  thousand  men  in 
garrison  in  the  place,  and  of  course  the  posts  were 
doubled  ;  but  two  thousand  men  could  not  defend  such 
an  extent  of  old  ramparts,  especially  if  the  burghers 
and  the  people  sided  with  the  enemy.  Nor  could  our 
small  army  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men 
offer  battle  to  fifty  thousand ;  we  must  be  reinforced. 
These  ideas  and  many  others  occurred  to  me  then. 

Nevertheless  all  was  quiet  during  the  night,  only 
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the  next  day,  between  nine  and  ten,  the  alarm  in 
Frankfort  began  to  ring;  muskets  were  discharged 
about  the  streets,  which  soon  grew  into  regular  firing  ; 
everthing  was  in  a  revolution.  This  was  what  the 
Prussians  were  expecting ;  while  the  people  and  the 
garrison  were  fighting  they  marched  down  to  be  let 
into  the  town.  We  wanted  to  go  and  assist  our  com- 
rades, but  we  dared  not  leave  our  posts  unguarded 
without  the  chance  of  being  cut  off.  A  rolling  fire  was 
kept  up  in  the  town;  and  working  men,  principally 
weavers,  braziers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  tailors, 
all  the  guilds  of  workmen  in  fact,  instigated  by  the 
burghers,  who  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  numbers 
of  vine-dressers  from  Nassau,  were  giving  battle  to  our 
volunteers. 

About  midday  several  cannon-shot  gave  us  notice  that 
the  Prussians  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  were  under  the 
fire  of  the  fortress,  and  that  Van  Helden  was  actively 
defending  himself.  But  what  could  he  do  when  a 
people  will  not  put  up  with  you,  but  rise  against  you 
en  masse  ?  and  how  could  he  defend  all  these  gardens 
studded  with  sheds,  and  cottages,  and  palisades,  and 
hedges  which  ran  down  to  the  ditches,  and  which 
covered  the  enemy's  approach  ?  What  could  two 
thousand  men  do  against  a  hundred  thousand  ?  A  few 
years  later  we  would  have  set  fire  to  the  place  to  give 
the  burghers  something  to  think  about,  but  that  was 
not  yet  the  fashion,  we  had  still  a  little  humanity  left ; 
all  France  had  cried  out  against  Jarry  when  he  burned 
a  village  in  Belgium. 

At  last,  while  we  were  watching  this  unpleasant 
scene  at  a  distance,  without  exactly  knowing  what  was 
going  on,  listening  to  the  firing,  the  cannon-shot,  and 
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the  alarm  bell,  and  furious  at  being  kept  in  our  posi- 
tions, about  two  a  column  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
Prussians  marched  down  from  Bergen,  and  advanced  at 
the  double  in  our  direction ;  they  marched  in  a  column 
of  attack  by  demi-battalions. 

Captain  Jordy  and  the  commandants  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Vosges  battalions  immediately  formed  us  in  three 
lines  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  slope,  to  keep  us  under 
cover,  with  our  six  light  field-pieces  in  the  intervals. 
In  this  position  we  awaited  them.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  good  order,  their  colours  with  the  black  eagle 
in  the  centre  of  each  line,  and  just  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  a  staff  officer  galloped  up  with 
orders  for  us  to  evacuate  our  position. 

Imagine  our  indignation  at  turning  our  backs  to  the 
Prussians  ;  but  the  order  was  clear,  and  without  loss  of 
time  we  descended  by  files  towards  Hoechst,  taking  with 
us  our  guns,  which  had  not  fired  a  single  shot. 

At  last  we  were  on  our  march,  and  already  clear  of 
the  village,  seeing  a  Prussian  column  getting  between 
our  position  and  Frankfort,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  on  the  high  road  to  Griesheim,  which  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  Mein,  when  another  staff  officer 
met  us  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  gave  us  the  order  to 
retake  Bockenheim,  which  the  Prussians  had  just 
reached,  and  were  preparing  to  open  fire  on  our  rear. 
All  the  same  the  order  to  return  gave  great  satisfaction, 
the  more  so  that  two  battalions  of  grenadiers  arrived 
to  support  our  attack. 

So  we  climbed  the  hill  again,  and  the  Prussians  were 
so  surprised  to  see  us  come  at  them  again  with  the 
bayonet,  yelling  like  wolves,  "  Vive  la  Eepublique !" 
that  they  allowed  us  to  repulse  them  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  hill  and  massacre  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  in 
the  village.  The  grenadiers  arrived  at  the  same  timo 
with  two  guns,  which  they  put  in  position  on  the  edge 
of  the  level,  with  us  behind  them  to  support  them,  and 
the  Prussian  column  which  was  defiling  between 
Bockenheim  and  Frankfort,  believing  it  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  us,  since  we  had  evacuated  the  village — this 
column  was  cut  up  by  grape  so  terribly,  that  it  broke 
among  the  gardens,  leaving  hundreds  of  dead  and 
wounded  along  the  road. 

Neuwinger  came  up  at  this  moment  with  nine  thou- 
sand men  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison ;  he  deployed  in 
front  of  the  glacis,  and  the  Prussians  were  taken  be- 
tween two  fires — that  shows  what  a  game  of  chance  is 
war.  The  first  order  we  had  received  to  evacuate  the 
village  came  from  Houchard ;  and  Custine,  coming  up 
at  a  gallop  from  Mayence,  directly  ordered  us  to  retake 
it.  If  we  had  remained  where  we  were,  the  Prussians 
would  not  have  dared  to  get  between  our  position  and 
Frankfort,  leaving  us  to  fire  on  their  rear,  which  is  quite 
evident ;  they  lost  in  that  affair  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  through  chances  being  against  them. 

Unfortunately  Neuwinger  came  too  late  to  save  the 
garrison ;  the  people  of  Frankfort  had  opened  the 
gates  to  the  enemy;  two  battalions,  surrounded  by 
workmen,  peasants,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  had  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  two  others  had  cut  their  way  through, 
led  by  Major  Van  Helden  in  person  as  far  as  the  glacis. 
These  two  battalions  having  joined  Eeuwinger  retreated 
along  the  Mein,  and  all  the  posts  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  fell  back  accordingly.  Houchard  himself,  with 
a  squadron  of  his  hussars,  came  to  lead  us  back.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  be  did  not  alwavs  know  what 
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he  was  about ;  to  give  an  order  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes ;  what  he  did  not 
see  he  did  not  think  of,  or  if  he  did,  not  until  it  was 
too  late.     This  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

Once  in  retreat  and  the  Prussians  in  Frankfort,  all 
our  works  along  the  Mein  were  turned;  we  had  to 
make  haste  and  abandon  them.  About  five  in  the 
evening  we  took  up  our  position  between  Sassenheim 
and  Soulzbach.  The  Prussians  followed  us ;  our  rear, 
guard  skirmished.  We  placed  eight  guns  in  battery 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Eoedelheim,  and  the  enemy, 
who  expected  to  drive  us  under  the  walls  of  Mayence, 
when  he  came  up  was  received  by  several  discharges 
of  grape  which  made  them  give  over  pressing  us  too 
closely. 

We  remained  in  position  the  whole  of  the  night,  ex- 
pecting an  action.  Custine,  Biron,  Beauharnais,  and 
Houchard  met  and  consulted  till  morning  in  a  large 
tricolour  tent  where  a  fire  was  lighted.  But  the  next 
day,  as  the  Prussians  did  not  offer  battle,  we  returned 
•;o  Mayence. 

In  the  two  battalions  which  had  escaped  out  of 
Frankfort  were  Marescot  and  my  sister  Lisbeth  ;  they 
bad  lost  horse,  cart,  and  all  their  plunder,  and  fortunate 
to  have  escaped  from  the  disaster  safe  and  sound. 

Custine,  who  took  all  the  credit  to  himself  when 
everything  went  well,  and  laid  all  mishaps  at  others' 
doors,  had  the  Commandant  Van  Helden  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  this  brave  fellow,  who  had  fought 
like  a  lion,  was  broke. 

Such  was  the  end  of  our  taking  of  Frankfort ;  and 
now  other  events  must  have  their  turn. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


J  NOW  fell  on  the  day  we  re-entered 
Mayence;  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
bridge  of  boats,  the  ramparts,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  solemn -looking  old  town 
were  white  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
battalions,  squadrons,  artillery,  and  baggage  filed 
silently  by  and  returned  to  their  quarters.  Some  regi- 
ments remained  on  the  other  side,  at  Costheim  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Meunier,  with  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  was  blockaded  in  Kcenigstein  by  the  Prussians, 
about  five  or  six  leagues  [distant  from  us.  The  year 
1 792  ended  unfavourably  for  us. 

We  were  then  obliged  to  set  to  work  again  at  the 
fortifications  in  terribly  cold  weather.  If  the  nobility 
had  only  been  obliged  to  work  as  hard  as  we  were  they 
would  all  have  died,  but  we  were  peasants,  lightermen, 
workmen,  wood-cutters — men  hardened  by  labour,  and 
who  were  not  afraid  of  blistering  their  hands  nor  of 
getting  chilblains  on  their  feet. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  January  that  the  Conven- 
tion sent  its  representatives  Eewbel,  Haussmann,  and 
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Merlin  de  Thionville  to  keep  up  our  spirits ;  they  were 
constantly  with  us  in  the  earthworks,  with  their  large 
hats  with  the  brims  looped  up,  their  scarves  and  sabres 
dragging  behind  them,  and  calling  out  to  us — 

"  Courage,  citizens,  you  are  getting  on !" 

And  in  spite  of  the  tears  which  the  cold  brought 
into  our  eyes,  we  used  to  say  in  reply — 

"  Vive  la  Kepublique !" 

The  Germans  have  always  taken  things  easily.  I 
remember  one  day  our  three  representatives  profited  by 
the  snow  to  beat  up  their  quarters  at  Hochheim  with 
eight  battalions  of  volunteers.  Towards  evening  the 
cannon  roared  on  the  hill-side  ;  the  Prussians  had  been 
surprised  in  their  cantonments  ;  files  of  prisoners  were 
arriving  all  night.  But  the  next  day,  the  weather  being 
as  bad  as  ever,  the  Prussians  surrounded  Hochheim  in 
force,  and  four  representatives,  with  their  eight  bat- 
talions, just  escaped  being  taken. 

They  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  at  all 
hazards,  and  we  there  lost  several  guns  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  men. 

So  passed  the  winter  months.  In  the  evening  we 
dried  our  clothes  and  read  the  Convention's  bulletins  ; 
they  spoke  of  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Mon- 
tagne  and  the  Gironde.  About  this  time  mention  was 
made  of  a  hiding-place  full  of  papers  which  had  just 
been  discovered  in  the  Tuileries ;  the  newspapers  called 
it  "  the  iron  chest." 

A  locksmith  named  Gamin  had  assisted  Louis  XVI. 
to  make  this  chest,  for  in  his  leisure  moments  the  king 
worked  at  lock-making.  This  man  being  taken  ill  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  king  had  poisoned  him  to  pre- 
yent  his  betraying  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place,  and 
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lost  no  time  in  informing  the  minister  Roland,  out  of 
revenge,  before  he  died.  This  affair  caused  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time. 

I  often  went  to  see  my  sister  and  Marescot  at  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  there  in  that  ancient  edifice 
I  wondered  at  the  excited  Parisians.  These  extra- 
ordinary, violent  characters  could  not  contain  them- 
selves when  the  bulletins  arrived ;  they  clambered  up 
on  the  tables,  and  three  or  four  of  them  would  begin 
making  speeches  at  once,  moving  resolutions  and  pass- 
ing them  to  impeach  Eoland ;  they  accused  the  minister 
of  having  burnt  all  the  papers  found  in  the  iron  chest 
which  tended  to  compromise  the  Girondins.  Some- 
times when  the  news  which  arrived  pleased  them  they 
would  begin  and  dance  the  carmagnole,  and  oftentimes 
the  whole  city  workpeople,  burghers,  and  volunteers 
were  in  this  state. 

I  well  remember  in  what  an  extraordinary  state  of 
excitement  every  one  was  when  we  learned  that  ci-devant 
King  Louis  XVI.  was  at  last  to  be  put  on  his  trial.  For 
a  very  long  time  petitions  had  been  sent  up  demanding 
that  he  should  be  tried,  but  then  one  would  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  thing  as  bringing  that  man  to 
judgment  had  never  been  contemplated. 

I  have  seen  many  trials  in  the  course  of  time — trials 
of  bandits,  of  poisoners,  that  of  Schinderhans,  and  of 
Fualdes,  and  of  Dr.  Castaing ;  it  is  extraordinary  how 
curious  people  are  to  see  such  horrors  ;  they  want  to 
know  everything — the  appearance  of  the  wretches,  their 
lives,  the  questions  and  answers ;  they  cannot  wait  for 
the  papers,  and  never  did  the  life  of  an  honest  man, 
his  good  speaking,  or  good  looks,  produce  one  quarter 
the  effect. 
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Well,  all  such  curiosity  was  nothing  compared  with 
that  which  men  showed  about  the  trial  of  the  ci-devant 
King  of  Prance,  whom  they  called  Louis  Capet.  In  the 
breweries,  in  the  pot-houses,  in  the  guard-rooms  and 
the  barracks,  they  talked  of  nothing  else.  Some  said 
he  ought  to  be  shot  without  trial,  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  human  race  ;  others  that  he  and 
his  family  ought  only  to  be  banished ;  others,  again, 
that  he  ought  to  be  guillotined  for  having  been  a 
traitor  to  his  country ;  disputes  were  the  natural  results 
of  these  discussions  ;  all  over  France  and  in  the  army 
Gironclins  were  to  be  found,  as  also  Montagnards  and 
men  of  the  Marais,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  emigres  and  refractory  priests ;  men  of 
Chauvel's  stamp  had  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand.  Just 
imagine  what  a  medley; 

But  in  the  Convention  the  battle  was  terrible  indeed. 
After  doing  all  they  could  to  stifle  the  trial,  the  Giron- 
clins, finding  they  could  no  longer  prevent  it,  invented 
every  clay  something  new  to  retard  it  and  stop  its  pro- 
gress. One  day  they  asserted  that  the  king  was  in- 
violable according  to  the  constitution  of  '91.  The  reply 
was  that  he  had  violated  that  constitution.  They  next 
declared  that  it  was  an  abomination,  the  Convention 
was  not  a  tribunal,  and  when  they  were  beaten  on  that 
point  also,  they  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  people; 
they  tried  to  frighten  the  nation  by  asserting  that  the 
death  of  Louis  would  be  the  signal  of  a  coalition  of  all 
the  monarchs  in  Europe  against  France,  &c.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  what  they  did  not  say  ;  there  was  no  end 
to  it.  Sometimes  they  came  down  from  their  seats  by 
hundreds,  like  so  many  furies,  to  attack  the  Montag- 
nards, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  calmer  men  of  the 
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Marais    the    whole    tiling    would    have    ended   in   a 
massacre. 

The  king  had,  without  doubt,  been  a  traitor  to  the 
nation ;  the  documents  found  in  the  iron  chest  proved 
it  beyond  dispute ;  he  had  spent  half  his  civil  list  in 
corrupting  deputies,  paying  the  Coblentz  emigres ;  he 
had  invited  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  into  France  to 
re-establish  himself  on  his  throne,  his  nobility  and 
clergy  in  their  ancient  privileges,  and  us  in  our  ancient 
slavery. 

If  it  had  been  question  of  some  poor  devil  who  had 
committed  one-fourth  of  the  same  crimes,  his  trial 
would  not  have  lasted  ten  minutes  ;  but  this  was  a 
king !  and  in  his  defence  the  Gii'ondins,  who  called 
themselves  Republicans,  ran  the  risk  of  kindling  a  civil 
war  in  Prance,  for  they  proposed  to  cause  Louis  XVI. 
to  be  tried  by  the  primary  assemblies — that  is  to  say,  to 
excite  the  same  discussions  and  disturbance  all  over  the 
country  as  they  had  done  in  the  Convention. 

All  this  time  the  scarcity  increased,  the  price  of  bread 
rose  daily ;  the  workmen  were  paid  in  assignats,  which 
were  only  at  a  fourth  of  their  nominal  value  ;  the  shop- 
keepers refused  to  take  these  assignats  in  payment  for 
their  goods ;  one  was  obliged  to  wait  hours  at  the 
bakers'  doors  for  a  loaf  of  bread;  in  fact,  the  people — 
whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  children  were  fighting  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  because  the  Girondins  had 
caused  war  to  be  declared — the  people  were  dying  of 
hunger !  They  called  on  the  Convention  to  save  them, 
to  fix  the  price  of  necessaries,  but  the  Girondins  would 
not  listen  to  the  cries  of  these  miserable  people — all 
their  pity  was  for  Louis  XVI. 

These  things  occurred  about  the  end  of  December  and 
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the  beginning  of  January.  Fifteen  days  before  thei'e 
was  a  report  that  Beurnonville,  who  had  replaced  Kel- 
lermann  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  was 
coming  to  join  us  and  crush  the  enemy  ;  but  he  could 
not  get  beyond  Sarrebruck,  for  the  Prussians  had 
moved  in  force  upon  Pellugen  and  Bibeltausen  to  de- 
fend the  passes  ;  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Meurthe 
and  the  Free  Company  of  St.  Maurice  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  action ;  mention  was  also  made  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Popincourt  battalion,  and  of  the  96th 
infantry.  After  this  action,  the  Austrian  dragoons  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Grevenmakers  remained  masters 
between  the  Sarre  and  the  Ehine ;  the  Prussians  had 
thrown  bridges  across  at  Baccarach  and  in  several 
other  places,  and  our  hussars  of  liberty  often  exchanged 
blows  with  their  partisans  when  escorting  the  convoys 
which  came  to  us  from  Landau,  Wissembourg,  and 
elsewhere. 

I  had  written  to  Margaret,  telling  her  what  sort  of 
a  life  we  were  leading  in  mud,  rain,  and  snow,  and,  as 
I  had  no  answer,  I  concluded  the  letters  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy,  for  we  often  heard  of  such  an 
occurrence,  and  those  who  were  thinking  about  the  ci- 
devant  Louis  XVI.'s  trial  did  not  receive  their  gazettes 
more  regularly  either.  Such  I  supposed  was  the  case, 
when  one  morning,  on  coming  off  duty,  I  saw  a  man  in 
a  blouse  standing  on  the  stairs  of  the  barracks,  and  I 
heard  old  Some  call  to  me  from  the  landing — 
"  Here,  Michel,  here  is  some  one  asking  for  you." 
I  looked,  and  saw  Quentin  Murot,  the  courier  be- 
tween Phalsbourg  and  Sarreguemines,  who  at  that 
time  lived  at  Porte  d'Allemagne.  Tou  will  believe 
how  glad  I  was  to  see   a  fellow-countryman  at  such 
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a  time.  I  could  have  kissed  him  for  joy,  and  I  called 
out — 

"  Cau  that  be  you,  Father  Murot  ?  Are  you  come 
from  home  now  ?" 

"  Am  I  ?  I  should  think  so,  since  I  have  brought 
something  for  you  with  me,  but  I  left  it  at  the  Sun 
Inn  ;  I  have  left  my  cart  there.  I  could  not  carry  the 
basket  about  with  me  without  knowing  where  I  snould 
iind  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  Margaret  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  just  a  week  since  I  saw  her  in  the  shop 
with  your  little  brother  Stephen.  She  begged  so  hard, 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  charge  of  the  basket. 
"Wait  a  moment,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  inside  his 
blouse ;  "  I  have  a  letter  for  you  somewhere." 

And  out  of  his  carrier's  pocket-book  he  produced  the 
letter,  which  I  saw  directly  was  in  Margaret's  hand- 
writing. My  heart  overflowed  with  joy.  All  my  com- 
rades who  were  standing  by  looked  at  me.  I  wanted  to 
read  it  when  I  was  by  myself,  so,  in  spite  of  my  im- 
patience, I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  said — 

"  Thanks,  Father  Murot,  thanks ;  and  now  let  us  go 
and  look  after  the  basket." 

;,  We  went  away  together,  and  all  along  the  streets  I 
kept  asking  him  news  of  Margaret  and  Maitre  Jean,  of 
my  father,  and  others,  always  going  back  to  know  if 
Margaret  was  looking  well,  if  she  was  always  cheerful, 
and  about  my  father's  health.  Murot  had  hardly  time 
to  answer  all  my  questions.  We  passed  numbers  of  people 
in  the  narrow  streets — I  saw  no  one  but  him.  Each 
time  he  replied  that  they  were  all  well  in  health,  Mar- 
garet looks  well  and  happy,  and  so  does  Maitre  Jean ;  he 
is  as  fat  as  ever,  and  still  wears  his  long  hussar's  mous- 
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taclies.  I  cried  in  return,  "Ah,  ah,  that's  well!"  I  fancied 
I  could  smell  home  again ;  and,  looking  affectionately 
at  old  Quentin  Murot,  notwithstanding  the  large  wart 
by  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  the  wrinkles  round  his  little 
eyes,  fringed  with  yellow  lashes,  I  thought  him  quite 
handsome. 

But  when  we  reached  the  old  street  where  they  say 
the  man  who  invented  printing  was  born,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  number  of  people  in  blouses  and  cotton 
caps,  in  cocked  hats  and  red  waistcoats,  going  and 
coming  among  a  confusion  of  carts.  They  were  calling 
one  another  by  the  name  of  their  native  place,  such  as 
Sarrebourg,  Saverne,  Quatre- Vents,  Mittelbronn,  and 
from  our  neighbourhood. 

"  So,"  said  I  to  Murot,  "  you  have  not  come  to 
Mayence  alone?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  us  ;  we  were  put  in  requisition  to  bring  up 
cannon,  powder,  and  balls.  My  boy  Baptiste  acts  as 
courier  now ;  I  have  taken  his  place.  It  seems  you 
were  blockaded  here." 

"  Were  you  not  attacked  on  the  road?" 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  said — 

"  The  National  Guard  of  Phalsbourg  escorted  us 
as  far  as  Bohrbach,  and  there  two  hundred  national 
dragoons  came  from  St.  Avoid  to  take  charge  of  us. 
The  three  first  days  all  went  well,  but  between  Landau 
and  Frankenthal,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day, 
we  had  an  alarm.  Wc  were  advancing  in  file,  without 
suspecting  anything,  our  dragoons  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  road,  when  a  dozen  of  them,  who  were  ahead, 
came  back  and  told  us  that  a  number  of  red  cloaks  were 
about  to  attack  us,  and  as  we  were  called  to  a  halt 
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they  came  down  the  hill  opposite  in  fur  caps,  with  very 
long  lances." 

"  Were  you  not  frightened,  Father  Murot  ?" 

"  Frightened,"  cried  he ;  "  nonsense,  you  are  joking, 
Michel ;  our  dragoons  rode  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
they  then  had  a  fight  together  in  the  bottom;  we 
looked  on  from  the  road.  All  of  a  sudden  about  ten  of 
these  rascals  came  down  on  us,  haying  made  a  detour  up 
the  valley  while  the  others  were  fighting ;  they  came 
upon  us  full  gallop,  calling  to  us  in  their  villainous 
German  to  upset  the  carts.  I  was  fifth  or  sixth  in  the 
line ;  the  leaders  had  run  away,  and  one  of  the  red 
cloaks,  a  tall,  dark  fellow,  rushed  upon  me,  put  a 
pistol  to  my  head,  and  ordered  me  to  take  the  horses 
out. 

"  But  I  just  put  his  arm  on  one  side,  and  with  the  butt- 
end  of  my  whip  I  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  his  ear  that 
the  hair  of  his  whiskers  remained  sticking  to  the  handle, 
and  all  his  double  teeth  on  the  left  side  were  knocked 
down  his  throat;  he  could  not  see  before  him,  and 
rolled  about  on  his  horse  with  his  reins  loose  and  his 
feet  out  of  his  stirrups.  But  two  others  who  saw  what 
I  had  done  charged  down  on  me  with  their  long  poles, 
and  I  had  but  just  time  to  slip  between  the  carts  on  the 
other  side.  Tall  Maori,  of  Trois-Maisons,  suffered  for 
me,  for  one  of  the  red  cloaks  drove  his  lance  through 
his  ribs  and  threw  him  down  ;  and  Nicolas  Finck,  who 
went  to  his  assistance,  had  two  slashes  across  the  nose 
and  cheek.  I  escaped  unhurt,  for  our  dragoons  returned 
and  the  bandits  drew  off,  leaving  fifteen  of  them  on  the 
ground;  we  even  had  extra  horses  to  continue  our 
journey  with  in  consequence." 

Old  Murot  laughed  heartily  as  he  told  me  this  story. 
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"  And  Louis  XVI.'s  trial,"  said  I,  "  do  they  say  much 
about  it  at  home  ?" 

"  Capet's  trial  ?  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  women  are  always 
talking  about  it ;  my  wife  wanted  to  burn  some  candles 
before  the  altar  in  his  behalf;  but  I  gave  her  a  bit  of 
my  mind.  The  refractory  priest  of  Henridorff  preaches 
that  a  legion  of  angels  will  come  down  from  heaven  to 
comfort  him ;  and  every  time  the  gendarmes  come  to 
arrest  this  rascal,  a  man  who  stands  sentry  in  the  bell- 
tower  gives  him  notice  and  he  escapes;  one  ought  to 
set  fire  to  his  hole.  I  saw  your  mother  last  Sunday 
going  to  Henridorff ;  she  has  become  quite  white  from 
fretting  about  Marie-Antoinette,  who  does  not  care  the 
least  about  her  or  any  one  else. 

"  All  that,  Michel,  do  you  see,  is  really  nonsense.  We 
peasants  near  the  town,  all  we  think  about  is  Citizen 
Cambon,  who  is  cutting  the  emigres'  estates  into  small 
lots,  that  every  one  may  be  able  to  buy  a  part,  and  who 
gives  us  credit  besides.  Now  that  is  a  man  I  respect. 
Let  the  aristocrats  come  and  claim  our  lands  again  when 
we  have  once  paid  for  them,  all  the  peasants  in  France 
will  fall  on  them  by  millions — not  one  of  these  do- 
nothing  fellows  would  be  left.  Good  heavens!  if  I 
had  only  known  beforehand  what  was  coming,  what  a 
number  of  bottles  and  pints  I  would  have  economised 
which  I  have  drunk  in  the  taps  of  public-houses  and 
wine-shops  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  and  which  I 
could  have  turned  into  meadows,  woods,  and  good 
land  ;  however,  it  is  done,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said,  but  let  it  serve  as  a  warning  to  our  children — what 
is  drunk  and  swallowed  is  gone  for  good. 

"  As  to  Capet,  they  may  cut  off  his  head,  or  send  him 
away  between  two  gendarmes,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
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provided  my  wife  does  not  spend  the  money  I  earn  in 
causing  masses  to  be  said  for  him.  But  I  keep  my 
eyes  open,  never  fear,  and  so  do  others  too.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  aristocrats  have  had  possession 
of  the  land,  and  we  miserable  peasants  have  been- 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
now  it  is  our  turn." 

We  were  then  just  entering  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  the  good  man  said  to  me — 

"  Here  we  are,  Michel ;  wait  till  I  get  under  the 
awning  of  the  cart ;  your  basket  is  at  the  farther  end." 

He  clambered  into  the  cart,  and  two  minutes  later  he 
held  out  a  basket,  saying — 

"  Here  it  is." 

It  was  a  basket  my  father  had  plaited  for  me, 
exactly  similar  to  one  I  had  sent  to  Paris,  Eue  Bouloi, 
No.  1,  two  years  before,  but  rather  smaller.  As  I  held 
it  in  my  hands  I  thought  of  the  happy  days  gone  by, 
and  I  felt  choked. 

"  What  have  I  to  give  you,  Father  Murot  ?"  said  I  at 
last. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  he — "  nothing  ;  a  bottle  of  wine 
if  you  like,  Michel." 

We  went  into  the  inn  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  hall  was  full  of  people.  I  saw  Nicolas  Finck  there 
near  the  stove.  A  large  bandage  stained  with  blood 
was  tied  across  his  face,  and  his  fur  cap  on  the  top  of  it ; 
he  seemed  rather  tired,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  sat  down 
in  a  corner  near  the  door  opposite  Murot,  and  I  began 
to  read  Margaret's  letter. 

Ah !  all  men  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  loved 
once  in  their  lives  ;  but  to  be  loved  by  a  sensible  woman, 
who  thinks  of  something  else  besides  constantly  telling 
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you  she  loves  you,  who  takes  thought  for  your  wants, 
and  gives  you  courage  by  giving  you  good  advice, 
forgets  nothing  that  would  please  you — these  are 
things  you  would  not  forget  in  ninety  years,  and  which 
make  you  feel  proud  of  inspiring  such  love,  for  that  is 
a  prize  even  more  difficult  to  draw  than  the  great  prize 
in  the  lottery.  In  the  basket  Margaret  had  sent  me 
two  new  shirt?,  woollen  stockings  to  keep  my  feet  warm ; 
she  had  even  lined  the  soles  with  felt,  which  keeps  out 
the  damp.  She  also  sent  me  a  flannel  shirt,  strong 
shoes  studded  with  nails— in  fact,  all  a  man  would  want 
when  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  mud,  and  be  glad  to  warm 
himself  in  a  hurry  after  he  has  done  his  work — what 
good  sense  and  quickness  she  must  have  had  to  think 
of  everything !  There  were  other  things  besides — a 
good  ham,  a  smoked  quarter  of  bacon,  and  a  bottle  of 
kirsch.  How  I  admired  everything,  and  of  course  I 
made  a  vow  to  take  care  of  myself  for  the  sake  of  a  woman 
with  so  much  sense  and  such  a  good  heart :  yes,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  this,  without,  of  course,  failing  in  my 
duty  either  to  my  country  or  liberty. 

Margaret's  letter  contained  one  from  Chauvel,  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  lost,  for  it  gave  an  explanation 
of  many  circumstances,  and  foretold  clearly  what  would 
happen  to  us  later.  It  was  addressed  to  Maitre  Jean, 
des  Baraques  du  Bois-de-Chencs,  and  was  dated,  if  I 
mistake  not,  1st  December,  1792. 

Chauvel  gave  in  this  letter  many  details  respecting 
the  chiefs  of  the  Montague,  and  particularly  Danton, 
whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  others  for  his  courage, 
natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  good  heart.  He 
said  this  brave  man,  after  every  battle  in  the  Conven- 
tion, was  the  first  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Girondins, 
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and  implore  them,  in  their  country's  name,  to  forget 
their  animosities  and  join  the  Montagne  in  the  interest 
of  the  Eepublic ;  but  the  Girondist  party,  in  which 
the  greatest  orators  were,  was  led  by  Madame  Eoland, 
an  ambitious  woman  who  could  not  endure  Danton. 

He  told  us  if  the  Girondins  persisted  in  controverting 
every  measure  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
they  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  blows,  which  would 
be  the  cause  of  great  misfortunes,  for  a  certain  number 
of  departments  in  the  South  would  support  their  deputies, 
and  the  refractory  priests  and  the  nobles  in  La  Vendee 
would  surely  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  civil 
war,  and  then  the  danger  of  the  Eepublic  would  drive 
us  to  extreme  measures. 

He  was  quite  right.  From  the  day  of  Louis  XVI.'s 
trial  we  could  easily  see  what  they  were  aiming  at.  No 
man  of  any  sense  would  be  deceived  for  a  moment. 

Well,  these  two  letters  gave  me  very  great  pleasure. 
After  paying  for  the  bottle  of  wine,  and  telling  Murot 
to  kiss  Margaret  for  me  on  both  cheeks,  as  well  as  my 
father  and  little  Stephen,  I  walked  gaily  back  to  bar- 
racks in  the  Capuziner-strasse  with  my  basket  on  my 
shoulder. 

The  next  day,  the  22nd  of  January,  we  heard  by 
special  messengers  that  the  king  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  two  or  three  days  after,  his  execution,  in  spite  of 
the  Girondins,  who,  up  to  the  last  moment,  wanted  a 
reprieve ;  however,  they  nearly  all  voted  for  death. 

This  news  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the 
army.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  at  last  justice  had 
become  the  same  for  all,  and  that  a  king  could  no 
longer  break  his  oath  and  betray  his  country  with 
impunity.     But  at  the  same  time  we  were  well  aware 
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that  the  kings  of  Europe  would  bear  us  a  terrible 
grudge  for  the  bad  example  we  had  set  their  subjects. 
These  men,  accustomed  to  look  on  mankind  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  themselves  as  gods,  could  never  forgive 
us  for  showing  that  it  was  possible  to  cut  off  their 
heads  as  easily  as  those  of  other  robbers  ;  they  foresaw 
that  it  was  war  to  the  death  between  them  and  the 
Eepublic,  and  that  it  must  be  put  down. 

For  all  that  France  was  delighted,  and  during  the 
succeeding  fortnight  numbers  of  addresses,  with 
niillions  of  signatures  attached,  were  sent  up  to  the 
Convention  to  thank  it  for  what  it  had  done. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

'  UEING  the  month  of  February  convoys  of 
corn,  straw,  and  especially  of  cannon,  pow- 
der, and  ball,  were  continually  arriving ; 
mills  built  upon  piles  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  were  ceaselessly  at  work ;  flour 
accumulated  in  the  magazines,  and  everything  demon- 
strated we  should  be  besieged. 

The  first  of  the  month  the  G-irondin  Brissot  came 
and  proposed  to  the  Convention  that  war  should  be 
declared  against  England  and  Holland,  saying  the 
English  nation  was  only  awaiting  such  a  declaration 
from  us  to  put  down  its  aristocracy  and  proclaim  a 
Republic ;  that  he  had  received  this  news  from  London, 
and  that  he  would  answer  for  the  truth  of  it. 

The  truth  is  that  the  minister  Pitt  had  caused  this 
false  information  to  be  given  to  Brissot  by  soi-disant 
Republicans.  Pitt  wished  for  a  war  with  France  to 
check  the  progress  of  our  revolutionary  ideas,  and  to 
add  strength  to  his  own  aristocracy ;  he  would  have 
attacked  us  long  ago  but  for  his  dread  of  causing  an 
opposition  to  his  policy  ;  but  by  deceiving  Brissot,  and 
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thus  causing  war  to  be  declared  against  himself,  lie 
played  his  part  well,  for  England  was  bound  to  defend 
his  proceedings. 

"When  I  think  of  Brissot  I  get  furious ;  by  dint  of 
bawling  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  against  Eobes- 
pierre,  who  supported  peace ;  by  caballing,  he  and  his 
friends,  and  exciting  men's  minds  by  means  of  their 
villainous  gazettes,  they  had  made  us  declare  war 
against  Germany  when  we  were  not  in  any  way  pre- 
pared for  such  a  step.  This  war  had  provoked  tho 
invasion  of  Champagne  and  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber. It  is  true  since  then  we  had  been  successful.  But 
we  had  been  necessitated  to  declare  the  country  in 
danger,  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  and  expend  millions  of  money.  What  is 
spent  in  fighting  flies  away  in  smoke ;  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  cultivation  of  the  land  all  languish  for 
want  of  men  and  money.  "We  saw  such  would  be  the  case 
then.  No  one  earned  anything ;  they  were  unable  to 
buy  any  more  emigres'  estates ;  the  assignats  which 
represented  the  value  of  the  said  estates  fell  in  value 
accordingly ;  it  was  necessary  to  put  great  quantities  of 
them  in  circulation,  and  the  more  that  were  issued  the 
lower  they  fell — in  fact,  distress  was  general  every- 
where. 

All  these  circumstances  ought  to  have  made  our 
representatives  reflect  before  bringing  a  fresh  enemy 
against  us. 

But  the  Convention,  deceived  by  Brissot,  and  perhaps 
stimulated  by  our  victories  in  Belgium  and  Germany, 
declared  war  against  England  and  Holland.  Then, 
being  well  aware  that  Pitt  would  do  his  uttermost  to 
return  us  all  the  evil  we  had  done  to  England  during  the 
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American  war,  it  decreed  a  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  division  of  all  our  forces  into 
eight  armies — three  in  the  north,  one  in  the  Alps,  one 
in  the  Var,  one  to  guard  the  Pyrenees,  one  on  the 
coast  of  the  Channel,  the  eighth,  called  the  reserve, 
at  Chalons. 

The  Convention  also  decreed  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army  according  to  the  report  of  Dubois-Crance 
This  decree,  which  was  read  in  the  order  of  the  day  to 
every  battalion,  said  that  in  future  there  should  be  no 
difference  or  distinction  between  the  infantry  corps, 
called  the  line,  and  the  national  volunteers ;  the  in- 
fantry in  the  Eepublic's  pay  should  be  formed  in  demi- 
brigades,  each  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  the  ci-devant 
line  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  volunteers ;  each 
demi-brigade  would  therefore  consist  of  three  bat- 
talions, each  battalion  of  nine  companies — one  of 
grenadiers  and  eight  fusiliers;  a  grenadier  company 
should  consist  of  sixty-two  men,  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  corporals,  and  drummers  included, 
and  the  fusilier  companies  of  sixty-seven  men ;  the 
uniform  should  be  the  same  for  the  whole  infantry ;  it 
should  be  of  the  national  colours,  and  this  change 
should  be  introduced  by  degrees  as  the  Ministry  of  War 
found  itself  obliged  to  supply  fresh  clothing ;  each 
demi-brigade  should  be  distinguished  by  a  number  on 
the  colours  and  on  the  button ;  it  should  have  six  four- 
pounder  field-pieces,  with  a  company  of  gunners  for  the 
service  of  such  pieces ;  in  all  ranks,  except  that  of 
chef-de-brigade  and  corporal,  promotion  should  take 
place  in  two  ways — that  is,  a  third  by  length  of  service 
to  equality  of  rank  going  through  the  entire  half- 
brigade,  and  two  thirds  by  selection  on  the  presentation 
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of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the  soldiers  for  every 
step  vacant.  The  employments  of  general  of  brigade, 
general  of  division,  to  be  conferred,  one  third  according 
to  length  of  service,  and  two  thirds  at  the  choice  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lative body. 

I  give  you  all  these  details  because  the  famous  demi- 
brigades  of  the  Republic,  all  formed  on  the  same  plan, 
in  the  years  1793  and  1794,  are  those  which  won  for  us 
so  many  rich  provinces,  which  the  imperial  regiments 
have  since  unfortunately  lost.  Therefore  it  is  my 
humble  opinion,  if  we  still  intend  to  win  provinces 
instead  of  losing  them,  we  should  do  well  to  return  to 
the  immortal  demi-brigades,  the  old  soldiers  of  which 
became  later  marshals  of  the  Empire  and  cantinieres 
its  princesses. 

This  decree  did  much  good ;  one  hardly  ever  heard 
of  duels  between  old  soldiers  of  the  line  and  volunteers  ; 
these  were  enthusiastic  for  liberty,  and  those  were  used 
to  discipline  ;  the  Republican  armies  became  in  conse- 
quence more  steadfast  and  more  enterprising. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  March  our  brave  com- 
mandant Meunier  and  his  two  hundred  brave  grena- 
diers returned  from  Kcenigstein,  one  of  those  sparrow- 
hawks'  nests  of  which  there  are  scores  among  the 
rocks  which  border  the  Rhine.  1  see  them  now  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  thin,  half-starved,  their  eyes  as  sharp  as 
rats',  their  colours  in  rags,  and  eight  small  field-pieces 
which  they  brought  with  them.  They  had  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 
We  called  out — 

"  Hurrah  for  Commandant  Mexxnier  and  the  Koeniar- 
stein  Grenadiers !" 
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They  laughed,  showing  their  shai-p  teeth  under  their 
moustaches,  and  shaking  hands  with  their  comrades. 

A  fortnight  after  Meunier  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general,  and  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  defenders 
of  Kcenigstein  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

Our  army  was  then  occupying  all  the  country  between 
the  Nahe  and  the  Ehine,  from  Bingen  to  Spires  ;  its 
magazines  were  at  Frankenthal,  a  little  above  Worms. 
We  were  from  forty  to  forty-five  thousand  strong. 

Since  our  retreat  from  Frankfort  the  enemy  had 
divided  into  three  bodies.  The  first,  principally  composed 
of  Saxons,  was  blockading  Cassel;  the  second,  consisting 
of  about  fifty  thousand  Prussians  and  Hessians,  had 
passed  the  Ehine  at  Eheinfelz,  some  leagues  below 
Bingen  ;  it  held  all  the  country  between  the  Nahe  and 
the  Moselle,  on  our  left ;  and  the  third,  of  thirty-five 
thousand  Austrians,  commanded  by  General  Wurmser, 
had  ascended  the  Ehine  as  far  as  Mannheim,  and 
threatened  our  right. 

The  Austrian  plan  was  to  pass  the  river  in  our  rear 
while  the  Prussians  attacked  our  left,  and  to  cut  off  the 
road  to  Landau.  Thus  our  whole  army  would  have 
been  shut  up  in  Mayence  ;  but  General  Meunier,  posted 
at  Spires  with  twelve  thousand  men,  was  watching 
their  movements. 

Things  were  as  I  have  just  described  them,  when  one 
morning  it  was  reported  in  Mayence  that  the  Prussians 
were  attacking  our  left  wing,  and  that  we  were  going 
out  to  repulse  them.  Then  began  the  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  Eepublique !"  and  our  battalion,  the  four  Parisian 
federals,  the  Languedoc  chasseurs,  the  hussars  of  liberty, 
and  the  artillery,  all  marched  out ;  the  old  line  regi- 
ments, still  wearing  white  coats,  and  the  blue  and  red 
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volunteer  battalions  extended  themselves  along  the 
hedges,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  following  the 
paths  down  to  the  Rhine.  Every  man  had  his  pouch 
full  of  cartridges,  and  our  new  commandant,  Nicolas 
Jordy  d'Abreschwiller,  a  dark,  strong  man,  who  had 
left  home  a  few  months  ago  with  the  volunteers  from 
his  village,  turned  round  in  his  saddle  every  moment 
and  called  out  to  us,  as  Neuwinger  had  done  at 
Spires — 

"  Now  then,  you  volunteers  from  the  mountain,  you 
must  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  to-day  !" 

We  laughed  and  were  pleased.  About  two  the 
cannon  began  to  fire  in  the  distance ;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  we  could  hardly  see  any  smoke ;  nevertheless, 
the  whole  division  had  been  hurrying  on  for  an  hour, 
when  some  staff  officers  galloped  up  ordering  us  to  re- 
turn to  Mayence.  Houchard  and  Neuwinger  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy  near  Stromberg,  but  having  heard 
that  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  Prussians  was  arriving 
from  Treves  to  take  them  in  the  rear,  after  having 
passed  the  Nahe,  by  surprise,  they  therefore  ordered  a 
retreat. 

We  returned  towards  nightfall,  covered  with  mud 
and  disgusted  at  having  gone  so  far  for  nothing. 

The  next  day  carts  brought  in  our  wounded. 

Houchard  and  Neuwinger,  nevertheless,  remained  at 
Bingen ;  but  on  the  28th  of  March,  masses  of  the 
enemy  having  come  to  attack  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  fall  back,  and  Neuwinger,  who  would  hold  his  ground 
in  spite  of  Custine's  orders,  was  taken  prisoner. 

It  was  the  first  rout  I  had  seen,  for  the  battalion  was 
ordered  to  occupy  a  hill,  on  which  the  gallows  of  the 
country  round  was  standing,  in  order  to  check  the  pur- 
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suit  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  In  company  of 
the  96th  of  the  Line,  and  two  other  battalions  of 
volunteers,  we  held  that  position  from  morning  till 
night,  and  till  then  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  either 
bullets  whistle 'or  cannon-balls  thunder,  there  were  such 
showers  of  them  that  day. 

The  chef  d'escadron  Clarke,  since  then  Due  de  Feltre, 
supported  the  retreat  with  his  Orleans  dragoons ;  thou- 
sands of  Hessian  partisans  surrounded  him  ;  he  cut  his 
way  through  them,  and  saw  the  mass  of  wounded  and 
stragglers  safe  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  we  were. 

Two  days  later  Custine  tried  to  check  the  pursuit  of 
Prussians  at  Ober-Mersheini,  between  Alzey  and  Worms ; 
but  fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Austrians,  who  had  just 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires,  he  lost  his  head,  and  hurried 
his  retreat  behind  the  lines  at  Wissenibourg,  after 
having  burnt  his  magazines  at  Frankenthal,  and  our 
corps  d'armee  was  obliged  to  shut  itself  up  in  Mayence. 

I  have  since  seen  crowds  enough,  but  never  such  as 
I  saw  at  Mayence  after  the  retreat  from  Bingen ;  the 
large  houses  round  the  Place  d' Amies  were  converted 
into  barracks  ;  the  churches,  synagogue,  Lutheran  place 
of  worship,  the  market,  and  the  seminary,  were  turned 
into  barns  for  hay,  stables,  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
the  principal  magazine  was  the  cathedral.  Tes,  this 
accumulation  of  foot  and  horse  soldiers,  old  regiments, 
free  companies,  burghers,  shopkeepers,  workpeople, 
women,  and  children,  all  mixed  up  together  in  the  nar- 
row streets  and  in  the  squares,  along  the  ramparts,  and 
before  the  gates  of  the  town — this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle is  again  before  me. 

Other  commissioners  arrived  in  the  town,  Pflieger, 
Eitter,  and  Louis;  they  were   called   clubbists;    they 
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assisted  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Mayence,  in  demoralising  the 
people,  but  they  always  were  escorted  by  a  picket,  for 
every  day  the  badly-disposed  showed  themselves. 

We  tried  to  get  out  once  on  the  side  next  to  Worms, 
and  so  disembarrass  ourselves  of  part  of  the  garrison, 
but  unfortunately  the  Prussians  guarded  the  roads  too 
strictly,  and  they  drove  the  detachment  back  into  the 
place.  We  could  no  longer  hold  our  ground  in  the 
open  country,  but  had  to  defend  ourselves  at  home. 
Instead  of  treating  us  like  volunteers,  we  were  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  troops  of  the  line. 
At  that  time  the  adjutant-general  Kleber  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  very  severe  on  points  of  discipline  ;  they 
said  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  the  stick  when  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  regretted  he  could  do  so  no 
longer. 

Our  place-commandant  was  General  Doyre.  Meuy- 
nier,  general  of  engineers,  who  had  come  expressly  from 
Paris  to  fortify  Cassel,  defended  that  post  with  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Aubert-Dubayet,  the  adjutant-general 
Kleber,  and  the  representative  Merlin,  attended  chiefly 
to  all  details  of  service. 

There  was  a  permanent  court-martial  sitting  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  I  recollect  that  nearly  every  morn- 
ing two  or  throe  marauders  were  shot  behind  the  Saint- 
Jean  bastion,  it  was  said  for  the  sake  of  example ;  I 
can  easily  believe  they  were  plunderers  or  rascals  who 
had  insulted  or  robbed  respectable  people,  but  you 
might  be  arrested  at  the  complaint  of  a  simple  burgher. 
The  whole  country,  since  our  retreat  from  Frankfort, 
had  risen  against  us  ;  now  we  had  to  pay  ready  money 
for  everything,  and  we  received  no  pay — rations  were  all 
we  had. 
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The  bad  news  from  the  Army  of  the  North,  the  rout 
of  the  corps  of  Valence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  insur- 
rection in  La  Vendee,  where  all  the  inhabitants  rose  as 
one  man,  priests,  nobles,  and  peasants  ;  the  defeat  of 
Dumouriez  at  Nerwinden  ;  the  intrigues  of  Pitt,  who 
had  set  all  Europe  against  us ;  the  massacre  of  the 
French  at  Eome ;  the  demands  of  Danton  calling  on  all 
citizens  to  help  the  Republic,  and  insisting  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  traitors, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  rich  ;  the  speeches 
of  the  Girondins,  always  the  first  to  declare  war  and  to 
send  us,  the  children  of  the  people,  to  meet  death  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  who  were  furious  when  it 
was  a  question  of  the  life  of  a  king  who  betrayed  his 
country,  or  of  conspirators  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich — 
all  these  things  irritated  one,  and  kept  one  in  a  continual 
state  of  rage  ;  besides,  the  G-ermans  outnumbered  us 
five  to  one,  and  we  could  not  revenge  ourselves. 

It  was  the  16th  of  April  when  the  Austrians,  the 
Prussians,  and  the  Hessians  showed  themselves  before 
the  place.  Many  of  the  country  people  had  brought 
vegetables  to  market,  and  when  they  heard  the  gates 
wore  to  be  shut,  these  poor  peasants  set  off  running 
with  their  baskets,  and  crying  out  as  they  ran. 

I  was  on  guard  at  the  G-othor,  and  when  I  saw  them 
passing  out,  I  thought  how  much  happier  they  were  than 
we,  to  be  able  to  go  and  live  in  their  villages  in  the 
fresh  air ;  the  blockade  of  Landau  came  to  my  recollec- 
tion ;  how  wearisome  to  be  shut  up  for  weeks  and 
months ! 

The  enemy  was  not  strong  enough  yet  to  begin  the 
siege  ;  but  we  were  closely  blockaded.  We  fired  at  his 
patrols  at  random ;  they  did  the  same,  and  balls  came 
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whistling  in  the  streets,  breaking  windows  here  and 
there,  sometimes  wounding  a  passer  by,  who  was  imme- 
diately carried  off  by  the  townspeople  with  extraordinary 
lamentations  ;  the  women  talked  about  the  accident 
with  their  hands  in  the  air,  and  thought  it  was  war. 
They  were  destined  to  see  something  much  worse  before 
it  was  over. 

The  garrison  made  sorties  every  day,  to  Weissenau, 
Marienborn,  Bretzenheim,  and  all  the  villages  near,  to 
bring  in  cattle,  for  Custine  had  not  provisioned  the 
place  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done.  We  had  plenty 
of  guns,  powder,  wine,  beer,  brandy,  hay,  and  corn,  but 
animal  food  was  deficient.  These  expeditions  soon  came 
to  an  end,  for  the  country  people  drove  everything  off 
into  the  woods,  and  we  could  at  last  find  nothing  to  lay 
our  hands  on. 

But  bands  of  soldiers  still  went  out  marauding,  and 
Marc  Dives  was  always  one  of  the  number ;  this  did 
not  last  long,  for  an  order  was  given  to  fire  on  all  who 
tried  to  get  out ;  the  ditches  of  Mayence  were  full  of 
water,  and  one  could  not  go  along  the  narrow  paths 
which  led  to  the  redoubts  without  being  seen  by  the 
sentries,  so  no  one  dared  to  risk  it.  Everything  re- 
mained in  this  state  up  to  the  end  of  April. 

When  off  duty  we  did  not  know  what  to  think.  The 
Convention's  bulletins  ceased,  but  forged  Moniteuvs, 
printed  by  the  Prussians  at  Frankfort,  in  their  stead, 
representing  France  as  entirely  demoralised,  mention- 
ing the  guillotining  of  a  number  of  known  patriots  by 
name,  the  rebellion  of  the  Army  of  the  North  against 
Paris,  victories  of  the  refractory  party  in  La  Vendee 
the  regency  of  Marie-Antoinette  for  her  son  Louis 
XVIL,  &c.     Our  officers  told  us  iu  vain  how  false  it  all 
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was,  and  how  the  enemy  printed  these  sham  gazettes 
himself,  and  then  sent  them  in  to  our  advanced  posts ; 
uneasiness  increased  by  degrees,  and  many  talked  about 
making  a  sortie  en  masse,  repulsing  the  enemy  and 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  army  at  Wissembourg. 
The  commandant  Doyre,  to  check  the  growing  insubor- 
dination, was  obliged  to  put  in  the  order  of  the  day 
that  Mayence  was  the  barrier  of  the  Eepublic  against 
Europe;  that  the  enemy  could  no  longer  invade  us 
without  taking  it  from  us,  and  whoever  proposed 
leaving  it  should  be  shot  on  the  spot  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

The  Austrians  had  endeavoured  to  construct  two 
batteries,  one  on  the  road  to  Worms,  and  the  other 
above  the  windmill  in  front  of  the  wood,  where  we 
bivouacked  when  we  arrived  from  Spires  ;  but  our  long 
forty-eight  pounders  dismounted  them,  and  then  we 
heard  we  were  to  be  starved  into  surrender ;  but  that 
Custine  would  relieve  us — in  fact,  we  were  surprised  he 
delayed  so  long  coming  to  our  assistance. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  sorties  commenced,  some- 
times in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  to 
demolish  the  enemy's  siege  works,  and  that  went  on 
till  the  end.  I  remember  we  made  a  very  vigorous 
sortie  the  night  of  the  30th  towards  the  village  of 
Marienbourg,  where  their  head-quarters  were.  We 
thought  it  possible,  and  hoped  to  surprise  the  King  of 
Prussia  himself.  Five  or  six  thousand  men  left  the 
town  between  midnight  and  one  in  the  morning ;  they 
reached  Frederick  William's]  quarters,  where  hundreds 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  royal  guard  were  killed  at 
their  pickets ;  but  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and 
masses  of  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  fell  upon 
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the  column  and  drove  it  back  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  We  lost  a  great  many  men  in  that  affair,  for 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  had  mistaken  tie  Saintonge 
regiment,  which  still  woi'e  the  white  coat,  for  an 
Austrian  one,  and  had  fired  upon  it  in  consequence. 
The  next  day  Frederick  William  bombarded  the  town 
in  a  most  furious  manner ;  he  must  have  been  very 
much  frightened  the  night  before. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  one  very  dark  night, 
all  our  works  were  attacked  on  the  Weissenau  and 
Marienborn  side ;  as  that  very  night  a  sortie  was  in 
contemplation,  nearly  all  the  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  redoubts,  and  there  were  only  weak 
detachments  left  in  them,  which  were  overpowered  in  an 
instant.  Then  the  assembly  was  beaten  in  the  market- 
place and  in  all  the  streets.  The  cannon  on  the 
ramparts  thundered,  lighting  up  with  its  lurid  glare 
the  Saint- Philippe  bastion  and  the  citadel  on  the  left, 
near  the  Rhine.  Our  works  in  Cassel  also  took  their 
part ;  we  fell  in  on  the  Place  among  a  crowd  of  people 
who  had  hurried  thither  at  the  first  alarm,  and  whom 
we  sent  home  again.  We  did  not  lose  time  in  calling 
over  the  roll,  and  the  first  battalions  there  assembled 
set  off  immediately  to  the  help  of  the  redoubts.  The 
bridge  of  Porte  Neuve  had  been  lowered,  and  once  on 
the  glacis  outside  we  knew  in  which  direction  to  go,  for 
they  were  firing  at  point  blank  distance  in  the  redoubts. 

Commandant  Jordy  cried,  "  Forward,  comrades,  at 
the  bayonet !"  and  we  ran  on ;  the  grape  from  the  two 
bastions  passed  over  our  heads  making  a  frightful 
noise.  As  we  approached  the  first,  St.  Charles's 
Redoubt,  it  was  swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
Prussians  swarmed  round  it,  and  they  fought  with  a 
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ury  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  except  under  the  arch- 
vay  gate  at  Spires.  All  my  life  I  shall  have  ringing  in 
ny  ears  the  curses  I  heard  in  French  and  German 
vhen  the  battalion  crossed  bayonets  with  the  Prussians 
md  they  could  see  one  another's  eyes  by  the  flash  of 
he  musketry — it  was  butchery  and  nothing  else.  After 
>ne  discharge  we  did  not  wait  to  reload,  but  rushed 
brward ;  we  felt  something  soft,  into  which  the  bayonet 
vas  plunged,  and  at  instants  when  a  musket  was  fired 
ve  caught  a  glimpse  of  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded, 
md  of  the  rage  with  which  the  living  were  still  fighting. 
Chis  did  not  last  long. 

Suddenly  two  or  three  shells  having  rolled  on  the 
jpaulment  of  the  redoubt,  when  they  burst  we  saw  the 
Prussians  withdrawing  their  men.  At  the  same  time 
me  of  our  regiments  arrived  at  the  double,  and  took  up 
i  position  on  our  right  behind  the  heaps  of  earth  and 
ipset  gabions;  we  could  not  see  one  another.  The 
ight  was  still  going  on  in  front  of  the  Saint- Philippe 
Bastion,  the  crackling  of  musketry  decreased  and  began 
igain,  mixed  with  cries,  the  word  of  command  in  French 
md  German,  and  the  continued  cannonade.  We  could 
-Jso  hear  horses  galloping  about  in  the  dark.  At  the 
md  of  twenty  minutes  all  was  quiet.  The  battalion  had 
formed  again,  and  each  man  asked  his  neighbour,  "  Is 
:hat  you  ?"  such  an  one,  "  Is  that  you  ?" 

Many  never  replied. 

I  also  called  out,  "  Father  Some,  Marc  Dives,  Jean 
Rat?" 

And  old  Some  answered — 

"  Hei-e  I  am,  Michel ;  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Well,  and  you." 

"  I  have  a  slight  scratch,  but  it  is  nothing." 
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At  the  same  time  I  heard  Marc  Dives  talking  among 
others,  and  say — 

"  The  rascals !  they  won't  be  in  a  hurry  to  publish 
this  in  their  gazettes." 

Every  one  was  listening  ;  nothing  was  moving  near 
us,  only  some  of  the  wounded  complained,  and  asked  to 
be  carried  in. 

The  battalion  remained  there,  waiting  till  daybreak 
for  the  order  to  retire.  We  had  lost  many  men,  but 
the  Prussians  still  more  on  account  of  the  grape.  Those 
of  our  people  who  defended  the  redoubt  when  first 
attacked  were  killed  to  a  man. 

Trom  that  day  the  bombardment  recommenced  hotter 
than  ever,  shells,  bombs,  red-hot  balls  were  rained  upon 
us,  the  town  was  on  fire  in  four  or  five  places  at  once ; 
we  had  hardly  extinguished  it  here  before  it  broke  out 
there. 

Sorties  were  continued  as  obstinately  as  ever  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  one  of  these,  which  was  made 
to  get  possession  of  the  lie  de  Mars,  where  the  Prussians 
had  constructed  a  heavy  battery,  General  Meuynier,  who 
commanded  in  Cassel,  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  a 
shell,  of  which  he  died  some  days  after. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  whole  garrison. 
Meuynier  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  good  patriot,  and  an 
engineer  of  merit.  More  than  one,  on  hearing  of  this 
misfortune,  shed  tears.  The  governor  obtained  an 
armistice  to  allow  them  to  bury  him  in  a  small  fort 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  four  or  five 
months  previously  ;  and  the  Prussians,  when  they  saAV 
us  march  past  with  arms  reversed,  could  not  help 
rendering  this  Republican,  who  had  fought  so  well 
against  them,  the  last  honours  of  war.     They  fired  a 
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salute  from  all  their  batteries.  Frederick  William,  if 
lie  had  not  much  feeling,  showed  this  time  at  least  that 
he  felt  respect  for  courage  and  talent. 

This  happened  the  13th  of  June. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  enemy  opened  their 
first  trenches  to  the  left  of  Mayence  behind  the  village 
of  Weissenau.  Our  sorties  were  increased  to  destroy 
their  works  and  defend  our  own  redoubts.  Sometimes 
we  appeared  to  have  abandoned  them,  but  as  soon  as 
the  others  were  inside  they  were  swept  by  the  fire  from 
our  bastions,  and  we  sallied  out  to  take  possession  of 
them  again. 

The  struggle  on  these  occasions  was  very  severe,  for 
the  Germans  were  fighting  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
their  own  princes,  who  watched  them  at  a  distance  with 
their  glasses,  and  we  all  know  that  fighting  with 
their  rulers  looking  on  at  them  gives  great  courage  to 
soldiers.  But  we  repulsed  them  all  the  same  ;  behind 
the  hedges,  in  all  the  ditches,  along  the  garden  walls, 
and  among  the  tombs  in  the  nuns'  burying- ground  in 
front  of  the  citadel,  there  you  could  see  piles  of  blue 
and  white  coats ;  nor  were  our  own  men  absent,  though 
in  rags,  for  since  the  magazines  at  Worms  had  fitted  us 
out,  rain,  and  snow,  and  sun  had  worn  out  everything. 
A  sort  of  birds  which  abound  on  the  Bhine,  with  long 
black  and  white  wings,  used  to  perch  on  the  dead 
bodies  and  feed  on  them.  It  was  very  hot,  and  the 
weather  was  stormy,  and  when  the  wind  blew  from 
below,  we  did  not  stay  long  on  the  ramparts.  Such 
sights  as  these  make  us  reflect,  when  one  says  to  one- 
self— 

"  There  is  to  be  a  sortie  to-night — to-morrow  I  may 
be  lying  there- too." 
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Unless  absolutely  stupid,  in  spite  of  the  habit  of 
fighting,  and  the  contempt  one  acquires  for  balls  and 
bullets,  blows  from  a  sabre  and  thrusts  from  a  bayonet, 
such  ideas  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  one  would 
prefer  others  more  lively. 

Every  night,  towards  nine,  when  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  began  to  fire,  and  the  shells,  after  quivering 
among  the  stars,  rolled  about  the  pavement  in  the 
streets,  or  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the  old  houses,  smashing 
the  tiles  and  breaking  through  the  ceilings  into  the 
rooms  below,  down  into  the  cellars,  and  sometimes  burst 
among  stores  of  tallow,  brandy,  or  resin,  in  the  grocers' 
and  druggists'  shops,  &c,  blowing  out  the  windows, 
then  a  fire  would  break  out,  amidst  groans  and  tears ; 
this  was  a  sight  I  never  could  accustom  myself  to, 
although  some  people  say  use  is  everything. 

And  while  people  were  calling  out  "Fire!"  and  running 
to  help  to  put  it  out,  as  the  flames  increased,  so  did  the 
shells  and  balls  to  destroy  us  while  working  at  the  fire. 

Outside  the  crackling  of  the  musketry,  the  thunder- 
ing of  the  cannon,  the  song  of  the  Marseillaise  rising 
above  the  din  ;  and  then  next  morning  at  daybreak, 
picking  up  the  wounded  in  the  blackened  streets, 
among  still  burning  timber  and  roofs  falling  in  with  a 
loud  crash  ;  the  tottering  gables,  and  here  and  there  in 
a  corner  poor  women  crouched  up,  holding  their  feet  in 
their  hands  to  warm  them  ;  old  men  hanging  their 
heads  down,  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  their  ruined 
homes  ;  others  wandering  in  crowds  about  the  streets 
with  their  bundles  under  their  arms,  like  poor  aban- 
doned creatures  ;  people  formerly  well-to-do,  and  to- 
day more  wretched  than  beggars,  dying  of  hunger. 
The  young  pay  no  attention  to  such  things  ;  but  when 
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one  grows  old  it  all  reappears  like  a  horrid  dream,  and 
one  asks  himself — 

"  Is  it  really  true  ? — have  I  seen  all  these  abomina- 
tions?" 

And  you  answer  your  own  question — ■ 

"  Yes,  and  a  thousand  times  worse !" 

This  is  the  way  German  princes  bombarded  their 
own  subjects.  Themselves  in  safety  outside  in  hand- 
some striped  tents,  with  fine  horses  in  the  green  wood 
under  the  shade  of  the  orchards,  where  they  gave 
entertainments,  in  which  the  peasants  were  obliged  to 
dance  to  the  sound  of  the  clarionette,  they  conversed 
pleasantly  together,  and  drank  champagne.  Ladies 
and  song-writers  even  came  to  enliven  them  and  see 
the  sight  from  a  distance ;  their  carriages  rolled  along 
the  white  roads ;  unfortunately  they  were  out  of  range, 
for  it  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  fired  on 
all  such  selfish  mortals. 

What  gave  us  more  uneasiness  than  anything  else 
was  that  after  two  months'  blockade  and  fifteen  days' 
siege,  several  flour  depots  having  been  burnt,  provisions 
began  to  run  short.  The  crowd  of  poor  burnt-out 
creatures  who  had  no  longer  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat, 
and  who  were  perishing  from  want,  used  to  take  their 
stand  before  the  governor's  house  weeping  and  groan- 
ing most  lamentably,  and  begging  him,  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  let  them  leave  the  town.  All  along  the  streets 
pou  could  see  nothing  but  tbis.  The  sentries  were 
useless,  for  the  men  would  force  their  way  up  the  cor- 
ridor, asking  for  permission  at  least  for  their  wives  and 
children  to  leave. 

The  governor,  who  would  not  allow  the  enemy  to 
become  aware  of  the  state  of  the  fortress  through  these 
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people,  resisted  until  the  24th  of  June  ;  but  their  com- 
plaints and  lamentations  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  opened  the  Porte  du  Rhin  and  let  them  out. 
They  poured  through  the  gate  by  hundreds,  and  many 
of  the  burghers,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  took 
their  families  out  with  them.  This  sortie  lasted  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  midday. 

Mayence  is  separated  from  the  Rhine  by  old  moss- 
covered  ramparts.  As  the  poor  creatures  straggled 
along  to  reach  the  bridge  at  Cassel,  the  Germans  sud- 
denly fired  grape  upon  them.  I  was  standing  sentry 
at  the  arsenal  on  one  of  the  towers  of  the  old  rampart 
behind  that  place  on  the  parade  where  there  is  a  piece 
of  water,  and  I  could  hear  the  screams  of  the  women, 
crawling  along  in  their  rags  and  dragging  their  chil- 
dren after  them ;  they  seemed  crazy ;  the  men  turned 
round  and  faced  the  death  they  saw  approaching.  A 
long  line  of  these  wretches  were  already  crossing  the 
bridges,  when  the  cannon-balls  fell  among  them  and 
drove  them  into  the  water;  the  wheels  of  the  mills 
five  hundred  yards  lower  down  were  stopped  by  the 
dead  bodies,  which  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  out 
again  into  the  stream.  And  now  let  the  Germans  talk 
to  us  about  their  good  princes,  fathers  of  their  subjects  ! 
I  tell  them,  I,  that  these  good  princes  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Weimar,  this  good  King  of  Prussia — great  ad- 
mirer of  pretty  women  and  champagne — they  were 
altogether  nothing  but  miserable  canaille — yes,  canaille! 
many  degrees  worse  than  the  September  murderers,  for 
they  had  never  suffered  as  the  people  had ;  these  vic- 
tims were  not  men  accused  of  conspiracy  against  their 
country,  traitors,  thieves,  and  spies,  but  their  poor 
German  fellow-countrymen,  dying  of  hunger. 
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And  I  say,  moreover,  thai  those  who  support  such 
)eings,  and  declare  that  they  are  sent  by  God  to  teach 
3  s  to  he  virtuous,  deserve  to  be  always  ruled  by  such, 
vho  drive  them  with  whips,  and  keep  their  heads  under 
heir  heels. 

The  Germans  may  say — 

"  What  were  our  princes  to  do  ?  Were  they  to  leave 
jovl  in  possession  of  Mayence  ?" 

My  reply  is — 

"  They  ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  and  not  to  have 
nterfered  in  our  affairs.  We  had  very  good  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  had  been 
mating  us  up  for  centuries.  We  asked  them  for  nothing. 
[t  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  back  to  slavery 
that  you  and  your  princes  invaded  our  country.  Slaves 
not  only  will  be  slaves,  but  they  cannot  endure  to  see 
Dthers  who  are  bolder  and  more  courageous  break  their 
chains  and  declare  themselves  free  men." 

This  is  enough  said — now  I  continue  my  story. 

In  spite  of  the  very  strict  order  to  the  contrary,  not 
to  allow  any  of  these  wretches  to  re-enter  the  town,  our 
soldiers  seeing  them  wandering  up  and  down  in  despair 
oetween  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
jould  not  stand  such  a  sight ;  they  picked  up  the 
ivounded  children ;  they  opened  the  posterns  to  the  poor 
3reatures  dying  of  hunger ;  they  cried,  yes,  old  soldiers 
3i*ied,  and  shared  with  them  their  last  morsel  of  bread 
md  last  drop  of  spirits.  Our  officers  shut  their  eyes  to 
it — they  knew  that  in  things  where  the  heart  is  con- 
3erned  the  French  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  com- 
manded ;  and  then  every  one  pitied  them  alike ;  the 
3ommandant  Doyre  was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  to 
them  again. 
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Fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Mayence  perished  in 
this  manner,  but,  nevertheless,  famine  increased.  Some 
disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  who  were  hardly 
fed  at  all,  and  to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  beasts  we  were  obliged  to  slaughter,  the  ration  of 
meat  was  increased,  while  that  of  bread  was  diminished. 
"Unfortunately,  men  were  attacked  by  the  disaase,  and 
soon,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  rations  of  meat  were 
discontinued  ;  we  had  only  a  sort  of  oil  made  from  fish 
with  which  we  could  make  our  soup,  but  a  great  many 
men  in  the  battalion  never  could  accustom  themselves 
to  this  soup ;  they  wasted  away  visibly.  But  when  one 
has  not  been  pampered  in  the  days  of  one's  youth,  one 
becomes  used  to  everything ;  and,  thank  God,  I  found 
this  soup  as  wholesome  as  the  bean-soup  my  mother 
used  to  make. 

You  may  believe  during  these  horrors  I  always  went 
to  see  my  sister  at  Saint-Ignatius,  which,  though  shot 
through  in  many  places  by  cannon-balls,  still  remained 
stand  in  c.  The  rain  came  in  through  the  roof  as  if 
you  were  in  the  street ;  the  federals'  tents  and  huts 
filled  the  chapels  and  the  cloisters ;  at  the  end  of 
the  choir  they  had  knocked  up  a  theatre,  and  had 
set  un  their  can  tine  in  the  sacristy  on  the  left :  the 
great  kettle  was  boiling  and  the  smoke  curled  up  the 
chimney. 

As  I  entered  this  sort  of  fair,  where  the  "  Ca  Ira,"  the 
"  Carmagnole,"  card-playing,  and  disputes  on  politics 
never  ceased,  the  first  thing  I  smelt  was  a  very  good 
odour  of  cooking  meat ;  for  these  sans-culottes  always 
had  meat  when  no  one  else  had  any  or  could  find  any ; 
they  laid  hands  on  all  the  dogs,  they  caught  the  cats 
and  rats  with  snares  and  traps  made  on  purpose,  and 
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many  other  extraordinary  inventions  ;  they  were  always 
gay  and  in  good-humour. 

Every  evening  that  their  battalion  was  not  on  guard 
or  had  to  take  its  turn  in  a  sortie,  they  acted  pieces  in 
their  theatre,  turning  their  rags  inside  out  for  costumes, 
and  even  dressing  themselves  up  as  women.  Sometimes 
they  made  grimaces,  which  they  called  pantomimes ; 
sometimes  one  of  them  would  make  speeches  which 
were  all  nonsense,  but  which  amused  the  audience  in 
spite  of  famine  and  sorrow,  and  made  one  laugh — that 
is  the  greatest  gift  Heaven  can  make  a  soldier ;  the 
opportunities  of  being  gay  in  war  time  are  so  rare,  that 
if  we  did  not  meet  them  half-way  one  would  pass  years 
without  laughing.  I  remember  they  played  Zemire  and 
Azor,  The  Housekeeper,  and  other  farces,  in  which 
General  Custine  was  represented  preparing  to  set  out 
to  relieve  Mayence ;  but  the  moment  he  was  starting 
something  was  missing ;  at  one  time  the  powder  for  his 
guns,  at  another  he  Lad  forgotten  to  sharpen  his  great 
cavalry  sabre. 

My  sister  had  a  scat  in  the  front  row  at  these  per- 
formances ;  she  scolded  and  praised  the  actors,  she  called 
out  and  told  each  what  she  thought  of  him  ;  the  actors 
would  stop  in  the  performance  and  argue  with  her,  and 
that  delighted  the  Parisians  more  than  tb  ^ir  comedies 
and  farces. 

When  they  saw  that  the  citoyenne  Lisbeth  would 
soon  give  a  defender  the  more  to  the  country,  they 
christened  the  child  beforehand ;  some  called  it  Bru- 
tus, some  Cassius,  some  Cornelia;  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  only  thought  about  her  copper.  Of 
course  she  asked  me  to  sit  down  at  their  mess,  and 
I  was  always   glad  to   accept,  without  asking  where 
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the  meat  came  from,  or  whether  it  was  horse,   dog, 
or  cat. 

Marescot  had  regained  courage,  he  was  even  enthu- 
siastic, for  these  Southerners  cling  to  their  blood  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner ;  he  talked  of  nothing  else  but 
of  the  Republican  baptism  of  Cassius ;  but  something 
was  to  happen  before  that  which  I  shall  remember  for 
a  long  time. 

It  was  the  28th  of  June.  That  evening  they  began 
to  bombard  the  cathedral ;  red-hot  balls  and  shells 
lighted  up  the  bell-tower  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
bursting  of  the  shells  in  the  interior  making  the  little 
panes  of  glass  in  the  painted  windows  glitter  like  flashes 
of  lightning.  We  could  see  that  from  the  road  near 
the  ramparts  the  battalion  was  drawn  up,  with  grounded 
arms,  waiting  for  a  sortie,  and  as  we  filed  out  by  the 
Porte  Neuve  the  cathedral  caught  fire. 

We  expected  to  reach  the  enemy  without  being  seen, 
for  when  things  are  so  bright  and  dazzling  at  a  distance 
you  cannot  see  at  night  what  is  close  to  you.  The 
trench  was  at  the  end  of  the  valley  opposite  the 
citadel,  behind  some  old  quarries  and  the  ruins  of  the 
burying- ground.  By  ill-luck  our  guide,  a  rascally 
peasant,  who  had  shown  us  the  way  twice  before,  made 
a  mistake,  and  we  got  into  a  village  where  some  prince's 
staff  was  quartered ;  a  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  encamped  close  by,  so  that  after  a  few  shots  wo 
were  so  mixed  up  with  dragoons  and  hussars  that  we 
completely  lost  ourselves.  The  commandant  Jordy  was 
knocked  down  ;  our  captain,  who  tried  to  rally  us,  was 
stretched  on  the  ground  from  a  pistol-shot.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  light  from  the  burning  cathedral  which 
showed  us  our  road,  we  should  all  have  been  taken; 
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We  rallied  enough  to  fight  our  way  back,  and  we  had 
to  retire  behind  the  quarries. 

In  the  skirmish  I  received  two  sabre-cuts  without 
feeling  them,  but  when  we  reached  the  covered  way, 
the  warmth  of  the  blood  which  flowed  down  my  back 
under  my  left  arm  made  me  feel  I  was  wounded ;  it 
was  a  sword-thrust.  The  other  blow  had  cut  my  hat 
in  two  at  the  back,  and  my  thick  pigtail  alone  saved 
me  from  losing  my  head. 

At  first  I  said  nothing,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  in  again 
I  handed  my  musket  to  Jean  Some,  telling  him  I  was 
wounded,  and  was  going  to  the  hospital.  The  bom- 
bardment was  still  kept  up,  and  the  sky  was  quite  red ; 
the  cathedral  was  in  ashes,  and  the  houses  near  it  had 
caught  fire  ;  the  whole  town  was  filled  with  a  humming 
sound.  It  was  about  two  in  the  morning.  I  was  just 
going  away,  when  some  one  called  out — 

"  The  federals  are  on  fire !" 

I  looked  to  the  right,  and  saw  the  church  of  Saint- 
Ignatius  towering  above  the  dark  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  in  flames.  Then  I  thought  about  my  sister,  and 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  hospital,  I  hurried  down  the 
Rue  du  Seminaire  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  at  the  moment 
I  came  into  the  little  square  in  front  of  the  church, 
five  or  six  houses  close  by  broke  out  in  flames.  The 
federals  outside,  in  the  midst  of  this  white  light  which 
lighted  up  the  facades  of  the  old  gables  and  the  windows, 
were  quietly  looking  on  among  furniture,  tents,  and 
boxes,  lying  about  in  all  directions.  One  was  smoking 
his  pipe,  another  holding  some  officers'  horses.  Many 
were  asleep  on  straw  mattresses,  sentinels  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  muskets  piled  in  the 
middle  of  the  street ;  they  let  everything  biirn.     Each 
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man  got  up  or  lay  down,  combed  his  hair,  tied  his 
queue,  mended  his  uniform  or  his  shoes,  laughed  and 
sang  just  as  in  daytime,  without  troubling  himself 
about  anything.  The  inhabitants  left  their  houses  as 
they  caught  fire,  and  silently  disappeared  with  what 
effects  they  could  save,  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  infants.  The  old  people  followed,  bowed 
down  with  misery.  In  all  this  confusion  I  could  only 
think  of  Lisbeth,  and  seeing  her  cart  standing  in  a 
corner  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  with  its  awning 
drawn  over  the  hoops,  and  the  old  horse  harnessed  to  it, 
and  eating  from  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  ground  before 
it,  I  took  breath.  Marescot,  close  by  the  cart,  was  danc- 
ing the  Carmagnole  with  his  comrades  like  a  set  of 
madmen.  I  could  not  help  calling  out  as  I  went  up  to 
him — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?    Are  you  all  mad  ?" 

Then  he  turned  round  and  began  to  laugh,  and  said — 

"  We  have  a  son,  a  fine  strong  boy ;  jump  up  on  the 
shaft !" 

He  gave  me  a  shove,  and  then  went  on  dancing  and 
capering  with  the  others.  Never  did  I  see  such  thought- 
less creatures  as  these  Parisians.  Heaven  and  earth 
might  meet  in  one  common  ruin,  and  not  prevent  them 
playing  the  fool. 

Once  on  the  shafts  I  looked  under  the  awning  and 
saw  my  sister  lying  in  a  good  bed,  her  head  supported 
by  a  large  pillow,  the  child  by  her. 

"  Look  !"  cried  she  with  delight ;  "  see  what  a  fine  boy 
it  is !" 

I  took  the  child  in  my  arms,  big  and  fat  in  spite  of 
its  miserable  birthplace,  and  kissed  it  with  pleasure. 
To  him  the  bombardment,  danger,  and  famine  were  as 
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nothing.  The  sparks  and  ashes  which  filled  the  air  did 
not  disturb  him  any  more  than  the  noise  of  exploding 
shells,  nor  the  universal  tumult ;  he  slept  under  the 
protection  of  Grod,  his  little  hands  clenched  with  the 
quietest  air  possible. 

As  I  gave  him  back  to  Lisbeth  she  saw  my  hand 
was  bloody,  and  she  asked  me  in  a  fright  where  it  came 
from. 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  it  is  not  of  any  consequence ;  we  were 
re  turning  from  the  sortie,  and  a  hussar  ran  me  through 
the  arm." 

But  she  began  calling — "  Marescot !  Marescot !  Quick, 
go  and  fetch  the  surgeon !     My  brother  is  wounded !" 

I  saw  she  really  loved  me.  The  federals  who  were 
standing  by  said — 

"  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  say  you  were  wounded, 
Citizen  Michel?" 

Several  held  me  up,  for  I  felt  faint,  and  others  took 
off  my  coat.  Major  Bompart,  a  fat  man  with  a  large 
nose  and  white  eyebrows,  his  hat  covered  with  oilskin, 
and  his  cloak  rolled  up  like  a  shoulder-belt,  was  soon 
on  the  spot ;  he  looked  at  the  sword- thrust,  which  had 
gone  through  my  shoulder,  and  told  me  if  it  had  been 
a  line  higher  or  lower  the  large  vein  would  have  been 
cut.  He  washed  the  wound,  and  bandaged  me  well 
with  linen  bandages,  which  he  carried  with  him  rolled 
up  in  a  pouch.  My  comrades  looked  on  and  said 
nothing.  I  felt  so  well  that  I  wanted  to  stay  where  I 
was,  but  the  major  told  me  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
that  vexed  me. 

Marescot,  Lisbeth  from  the  cart,  and  the  rest  of 
them  kept  saying,  "  Go  to  the  hospital  at  once ;"  some  of 
them  wanted  to  take  me  there,  but  I  told  them  I  was 
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well  enough  to  go  by  myself,  and  when  I  had  gone  a 
little  way  I  walked  off  to  our  barracks,  for  I  had  heard 
them  talking  about  hospital  fever  which  attacked  the 
wounded,  and  besides,  I  had  little  or  no  confidence  in 
Eepublican  doctors,  who  had  been  mostly  chosen  among 
the  barbers  and  dentists  who  first  offered  themselves. 

So  I  went  and  lay  down  near  Jean-Baptiste  Some ; 
half  of  the  beds  were  empty.  I  went  fast  asleep,  and 
as  Marescot's  child  was  to  be  christened  the  next  day 
before  the  baggage-master,  without  saying  anything 
about  my  wound,  after  roll-call  I  quietly  returned  to 
where  the  federals  were  bivouacked  under  tents.  I 
felt  my  shoulder  inflamed,  but  I  would  have  preferred 
dying  there  and  then  to  going  to  the  hospital. 

Lisbeth  was  very  well  pleased,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
surprised,  to  see  me ;  but  to  put  a  stop  to  her  lecturing 
me,  I  told  her  I  did  not  feel  any  the  worse. 

And  the  child  was  inscribed  by  the  baggage-master 
on  the  register  of  the  3rd  Parisian  battalion  by  the 
name  of  Cassius,  born  the  28th  June,  1793,  of  Francois 
Bernard  Marescot,  canteen  sergeant,  and  of  his  lawful 
wife,  Lisbeth  Bastein.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the 
open  air,  a  sort  of  patriotic  repast,  where  neither  the 
flesh  of  horses  nor  of  cats  nor  of  rats  was  wanting, 
nor  wine  nor  brandy  either,  but  there  was  not  much 
bread,  for  the  Prussians  had  set  large  logs  adrift  in  the 
river,  and  they  had  destroyed  the  water- wheels ;  we  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  use  hand-mills ;  and,  what  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  traitors  in  Mayence,  almost 
every  day  the  situation  of  our  mills  and  our  magazines 
was  changed,  and  yet  the  bombardment  was  alwaya 
directed  to  where  they  had  been  removed. 

Well,  this  patriotic  feast  was  as  good  as  we  could 
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expect  in  our  situation,  and  I  took  home  with  me  a 
large  piece  of  horse  for  Jean-Baptiste  Some,  which 
gave  him  great  delight. 

A  dangerous  illness  had  broken  out  in  the  town,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  famine,  but  still  more  because 
they  had  fished  the  dead  horses  out  of  the  Rhine  to 
eat  them.  Those  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease 
never  recovered — nothing  could  save  them.  Our  hos- 
pitals were  full  of  them;  litters  were  always  going 
and  coming — for  this  reason  so  many  wounded  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets ;  one  naturally  preferred  trying  to 
be  cured  alone  than  expose  oneself  to  take  the  infection. 

I  remained  with  the  battalion ;  I  even  went  out  on 
duty  at  the  outposts  with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  I  was 
fully  prepared  if  necessary  to  cross  bayonets  as  well  as 
my  comrades. 

The  Germans  had  worked  so  hard  that  their  trenches 
almost  reached  our  redoubts ;  looking  down  from  the 
ramparts  it  looked  like  a  great  molehill  as  far  as  one 
could  see.  Half  the  troops  were  out  day  and  night, 
near  the  guns,  matches  lighted,  no  one  closed  an  eye, 
the  "  Ver-da  ?"  the  "  Qui  vive  ?"  the  "  Garde  a  vous !" 
and  then  the  musket  shots  not  fifty  yards  off.  The 
Prussians  were  among  us  and  we  among  them.  ] 

One  very  extraordinary  circumstance  was  the  attack 
on  the  small  forts  we  held  in  the  islands  on  the  Ehine. 
A  Dutch  company  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  been  working  some  time  at  the  construction  of  floating 
batteries  in  a  village  close  to  Cassel,  and  -every  day  we 
were  told  that  these  batteries  were  going  to  show  them- 
selves. At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  we  thought  no 
more  about  them,  when  one  fine  morning  they  appeared 
and  floated   gently  down  upon  the  islands  with  the 
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current.  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Charles  Eedoubt — it  was 
beautiful  weather — imagine,  on  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  Ehine,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  it,  large 
square  frames  of  wood,  five  or  six  feet  out  of  water, 
with  ports  for  guns,  and  covered  in  like  casemates. 

We  were  too  far  from  these  floating  batteries  to  fire 
upon  them,  but  when  they  came  neai'er  the  islands 
the  firing  began  on  both  sides.  Every  ball  that  fell 
in  the  water  splashed  it  up  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  then 
eight,  then  six,  and  so  on  till  it  was  spent.  The  Ehine, 
so  calm  but  a  few  minutes  before,  foamed  under  the 
discharges  of  balls  and  grape,  the  smoke  curled 
upwards,  the  echoes  repeated  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
and  the  floating  batteries  came  gently  nearer  and 
nearer.  They  at  last  brought  up  in  a  spot  covered 
with  trees  facing  the  islands,  their  bullets  took  our 
batteries  in  flank,  and  as  our  mortars  and  the  howitzers 
in  our  redoubts  could  not  carry  so  far,  we  saw  if  that 
lasted  twenty-four  hours  we  should  be  forced  to  abandon 
the  islands. 

On  that  day  every  one,  from  the  governor  to  the  last 
soldier,  was  dreadfully  vexed.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
Prussians  once  got  possession  of  the  islands,  their  guns 
would  demolish  our  mills  and  the  old  walls  which  bor- 
dered the  stream,  and  then  we  should  be  attacked  on 
all  sides  at  once.  In  the  evening,  when  we  went  back 
to  the  Place,  we  learned  that  the  attack  on  the  batteries 
was  already  settled,  some  volunteers  had  left  for  Cassel, 
and  that  the  floating  batteries  would  be  dislodged  at  any 
risk.  The  battalion  had  supplied  twelve  men— old 
Some,  and  Lafleche,  from  Heming,  were  of  the  number. 
Without  knowing  how  the  officers  were  going  to  set 
about  it,  the  idea  of  ascending  the  Ehine  in  small  boats 
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to  attack  such  machines  as  those  made  me  think  a 
little.  Luckily  the  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter,  and, 
though  the  stars  were  visible,  the  night  was  dark. 

Till  two  everything  was  still ;  one  might  have  thought 
the  enemy  wished  to  lull  us  into  security,  for  the  usual 
bombardment  did  not  take  place.  But  at  two  the 
distant  cannonade  and  the  sharp  crack  of  musketry 
warned  us  the  attack  was  begun.  My  wound  pained 
me  very  much,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  thinking — 

"  Poor  Father  Some,  perhaps  that  last  shot  was  for 
you!" 

All  these  empty  beds,  from  one  end  of  the  apartment 
to  the  other,  with  the  windows  between,  whence  I  could 
see  the  stars  shining,  made  my  heart  ache.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  wretched  night  I  can  recollect  during 
all  my  campaigns.  I  was  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
time ;  my  shoulder  was  inflamed — I  felt  half  beside 
myself.  After  having  drunk  all  the  water  in  my 
pitcher,  and  having  walked  about  and  listened  for  some 
time,  towards  morning  I  finished  by  going  to  sleep, 
and  day  had  already  broken  some  time  when  I  was 
awakened  by  cries  of  joy,  the  "  Ca  Ira,"  and  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise." Our  people  had  succeeded  in  setting  one  of 
the  batteries  adrift  by  cutting  its  cable,  and  this  battery, 
turning  round  and  round  in  the  current,  without  being 
able  to  stop,  had  gone  ashore  near  Cassel,  under  the 
fire  of  the  fort,  and  all  on  board  her  had  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners. 

When  I  saw  Some  come  in  I  embraced  him  heartily. 
The  poor  old  fellow  was  wet  through.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  jump  into  the  water,  in  a  shower  of  balls 
and  blows  from  boathooks,  to  cut  the  thick  mooring 
cable. 
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The  1st  of  July  the  enemy  destroyed  our  battery, 
called  Le  Bouc  ;  the  nest  they  bombarded  the  citadel 
and  the  Karl  Eedoubt ;  then  they  set  fire  to  the  Saint- 
Sebastian  quarter,  and  then  they  cleared  out  the  Club- 
bists'  Eedoubt,  and  obliged  us  to  evacuate  Costheim 
village.  Then  their  balls  reached  our  mills,  which  were 
destroyed.  The  13th  they  finished  by  demolishing  the 
quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  14th  there  was  an 
armistice ;  the  Germans  had  just  heard  of  the  taking 
of  Conde,  they  fired  a  salute  in  consequence,  and  we 
celebrated  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  grand 
federation  of  Paris  by  a  patriotic  representation  on  the 
Place  d' Amies.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  a  few  branches  of  trees  and  flowers  to  place  on  the 
altar  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  inside  the  walls 
not  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen  ;  everything  was  destroyed. 

I  was  beginning  to  recover  from  my  wound,  and  this 
fete,  when  Merlin  de  Thionville  talked  to  us  about  what 
we  had  done  for  our  country,  the  songs  and  the  proces- 
sion in  honour  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  :  all  that  filled 
my  heart  with  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  it  was  our  turn  to  be  burnt  out.  After 
destroying  the  part  of  the  town  near  the  Rhine,  the 
Germans  thought  it  was  time  to  carry  ruin  in  another 
direction.  We  all  knew  what  the  first  red-hot  shot 
which  fell  into  our  ruinous  old  convent  indicated.  We 
made  haste  to  stuff  our  few  miserable  effects  into  our 
knapsacks,  throw  our  mattresses  out  of  the  windows, 
take  our  muskets,  put  on  our  belts,  and  be  off. 

As  I  went  downstairs  a  dozen  shells  burst  in  the 
courtyard,  on  the  garrets,  and  in  the  monks'  little  cells. 
The  street  below  was  very  narrow. 

What  was  left  of  the  battalion,  without  losing  a 
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minute  after  beating  the  rappel,  went  and  bivouacked 
in  the  market-place,  near  the  cathedral,  among  its  ruins, 
and  we  remained  there  until  the  23rd  of  July. 

At  last  the  famine  had  become  so  terrible  that  when 
out  for  a  sortie  we  only  thought  of  obtaining  food.  If 
we  chanced  to  see  a  soldier  with  his  loaf  strapped  to 
his  knapsack  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  poor  fellow's 
fate  was  sealed.  Five  or  six  of  the  boldest  among  us 
would  rush  at  him  as  if  he  carried  the  colours,  and 
regardless  of  shot  and  steel  they  killed  him,  seized  his 
loaf,  and  he  who  got  hold  of  it  first  stuck  it  on  the 
point  of  his  bayonet.  The  Germans,  maybe,  never 
knew  why  some  of  them  excited  our  rage  more  than 
others ;  well,  it  was  neither  their  bad  looks  nor  their 
bad  luck,  but  merely  their  loaves  of  bread. 

We  were  always  pleased  to  see  Merlin  de  Thionville, 
at  the  head  of  the  hussars  of  liberty,  charge  the  enemy. 
The  redoubt  facing  Bretzenheim  was  named  after  him ; 
and  when,  like  all  the  others,  it  had  been  cleared  of  its 
defenders,  Merlin  sallied  out  again  at  the  head  of  fifty 
men  to  retake  it ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  lost,  but  he 
came  back  again  with  his  sabre  red  up  to  the  hilt, 
looking  as  ferocious  as  a  wild  Indian.  This  man  won 
every  one's  respect ;  they  would  have  chosen  him  for 
general ;  but  Eewbel,  the  other  representative  of  the 
people,  who  only  troubled  himself  about  registers  and 
accounts,  was  held  in  no  esteem  by  the  soldiers  ;  never- 
theless, all  degrees  of  men  are  necessary  in  a  Eepublic, 
and,  as  Chauvel  very  sensibly  observed,  the  first  thing 
is  to  keep  your  accounts  clear. 

During  our  greatest  sufferings  we  heard  one  evening 
a  heavy  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Oppenheim ;  the 
sky  seemed  on  fire  there.     We  began  to  cry,  "It  i3 
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Custine,  lie  is  coming  to  relieve  us,"  and  we  hugged 
one  another  with  delight.  The  garrison  was  under 
arms  all  night.  I  need  not  say  how  impatiently  we 
waited  for  day,  ready  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves.  But,  when  the  sun  rose,  the 
officers  in  the  bell-towers,  with  their  glasses,  saw 
nothing  in  the  distance  on  the  white  roads  but  the 
enemy's  patrols  going  from  one  village  to  another. 
What  we  had  taken  for  Custine's  cannon  was  the  roll- 
ing of  thunder. 

At  last,  from  waiting  without  getting  any  news 
whatever,  we  expected  nothing ;  our  only  hope  was  that 
the  Germans  would  make  a  general  assault,  that  we 
might  kill  several  thousand  of  them  and  then  die 
ourselves.  While  such  were  our  ideas  we  suddenly 
heard  a  report  that  our  council  of  war  had  capitulated. 
At  first  no  one  would  believe  it,  but  our  own  officers 
informed  us  of  it  at  morning  roll-call,  and  then  every 
one  was  furious. 

This  happened  the  23rd  of  July,  1793. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms,  the 
garrison  was  mustered  in  the  parade  square,  the  most 
angry,  among  whom  was  Some,  had  loaded  their 
muskets  without  saying  what  they  were  going  to  do ; 
we  formed  a  square,  and  about  ten  all  the  staff  officers 
arrived  in  full  uniform ;  the  commandant  Doyre, 
Aubert-Dubayet,  the  governor  ;  Guy- Vernon,  Donoy, 
Laribossure,  Kleber,  and  the  representatives  Rewbel  and 
Merlin.  Cries  of  "  Death  to  traitors  !  death  !"  began  to 
be  heard  ;  they  remained  quiet  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  waiting  until  the  shouting  ceased,  and  then  our 
officers  read  out  the  conditions  of  capitulation  to  the 
men. 
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"  Conditions  of  capitulation  proposed  by  General  of 
Brigade  Doyre,  commander-in-chief  at  Mayence,  Cassel, 
md  fortresses  belonging  to  theni,  and  arranged  between 
die  two  generals  : — 

"  Condition  1.  The  French  army  will  deliver  up  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  the  towns  of  Mayence  and 
Jassel,  as  well  as  their  fortifications  and  all  the  posts 
belonging  to  them,  in  their  present  state,  with  the 
:annon,  both  French  and  foreign,  ammunition  and 
)rovisions,  with  the  exception  of  articles  hereinafter 
nentioned.. 

"  Condition  2.  The  garrison  shall  march  out  with  all 
;he  honours  of  war,  taking  with  them  arms,  baggage, 
md  other  effects,  the  private  property  of  individuals 
)elonging  to  the  garrison,  and  provisions  for  the  route. 
They  engage  themselves  not  to  serve  against  the  armies 
)f  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

"  Condition  8.  All  generals  and  other  officers,  com- 
nissaries  of  war,  chiefs  and  employes  in  the  different 
nilitary  branches,  and  generally  every  individual 
frenchman,  shall  retain  their  horses,  carriages,  and 
>roperty." 

And  so  on  up  to  Condition  14,  respecting  the  exchange 
if  siege-money,  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
>y  water  to  Metz  and  Thionville,  respecting  the  halting- 
>laces  between  Mayence  and  our  frontiers,  the  occupa- 
ion  of  the  forts  as  each  detachment  left  them,  the 
lelivery  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  fortresses,  the  nomi- 
lation  of  commissioners  for  handing  over  the  niaga- 
mes — in  fact,  the  details  upon  every  point  of  the  capi- 
ulation. 

This  lasted  half  an  hour  ;  and  when  we  saw  that 
verything  was  arranged,  that  we  retained  the  honours 
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of  war  and  the  right  of  carrying  off  our  colours  with 
us,  as  well  as  our  arms  and  effects,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  our  country  again  soothed  all  our  minds.  It 
was  a  thing  we  had  long  despaired  of.  We  said  to  one 
another  with  satisfaction — 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over ;  our  chiefs  are  contented ;  we 
need  not  be  more  difficult  to  please  than  they  are ; 
we  had  nothing  when  we  came,  we  shall  have  nothing 
when  we  leave.  The  poor  inhabitants  of  the  place  must 
be  more  disgusted  than  we  are  with  their  ruined 
churches,  magazines,  and  dwellings.  We  are  going  to 
see  France  once  more,  hear  French  people  talk,  and 
have  news  of  the  Eepublic ;  what  more  can  we 
want  ?" 

We  all  argued  thus,  and  nevertheless,  when,  two 
days  afterwards,  we  had  to  quit  these  old  burned  walls 
where  we  had  suffered  so  much,  and  where  so  many 
of  our  comrades  .remained  buried  under  the  rubbish, 
we  were  truly  grieved.  Yes,  the  25th  of  July,  1793, 
about  midday,  when  the  rappel  was  beaten  on  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  the  colonels  and  commandants 
cried — 

"Battalions,  by  files  to  the  right  forward,  quick  step, 
march !" 

And  we  began  to  defile  through  the  old  streets,  while 
thousands  of  miserable  creatures  stood  at  their  doors 
looking  at  us,  girls  crying,  the  men  who  hated  us  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  Dr.  Hoffmann's  clubbists,  who 
trembled  at  being  left  behind,  and  who  would  soon  have 
to  settle  their  own  accounts :  it  was  a  frightful  spectacle. 

A  squadron  of  Prussian  dragoons  marched  in  advance 
of  us,  then  came  the  national  volunteers,  federals  from 
every  province,  with  our  beards  of  six  months'  growth. 
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our  worn-out  large  hats,  our  leathern  helmets,  and  our 
rags  hanging  about  us,  musket  on  shoulder. 

They  had  not  had  time  to  amalgamate  us  in  demi- 
brigades,  but  as  far  as  rags,  leanness,  and  courage  went, 
we  were  uniform  enough.  In  our  rear  came  the  old 
Saintonge  regiment,  still  in  white  coats,  and  then  the 
chasseurs  a  cheval  from  Languedoc,  and  then  the  rest. 

As  we  traversed  the  Prussian  camp  the  chasseurs' 
band  began  to  play  the  Marseillaise.  Then  the  song 
rose  to  the  heavens  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  and  thousands  of  people  who  had  hurried  there 
to  be  witnesses  of  our  humiliation,  and  who  lined  the 
road ;  burghers  and  peasants  furious  against  the  revo- 
lution, priests,  French  emigres  with  the  Prussian  cockade 
in  their  hats,  lords  and  ladies  in  open  carriages,  princes 
on  horseback — in  fact,  all  the  aristocrats  who  had  come 
to  the  siege  of  Mayence  as  an  entertainment — all,  when 
they  heard  our  song  and  saw  our  looks,  all  grew  pale 
enough.     They  must  have  thought — 

"  We  did  very  well  to  allow  them  to  capitulate,  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  obliged  to  exterminate  them 
to  the  last  man." 

Such  was  our  exit  from  Mayence,  not  the  sortie  of 
vanquished  men  forced  to  humble  themselves,  but  of 
brave  men  who  had  capitulated  because  it  was  to  their 
advantage,  and  because  they  looked  forward  to  taking 
their  revenge.  In  a  bargain  every  man  looks  after  his 
own  interests ;  he  makes  terms  or  refuses  them ;  wo 
had  accepted  them  because  the  others  had  let  us  have 
the  best  of  it. 

Farther  on,  after  having  passed  the  redoubts,  the 
trenches,  and  demolished  villages,  when  we  saw  the 
green  fields,  the  vines  and  forests,  the  high  road  bor- 
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dered  by  trees,  cottages  with  their  red  roofs,  in  an 
instant  all  our  misfortunes  were  forgotten ;  we  breathed 
another  air,  and  our  officers  gladly  gave  the  word, 
"  March  at  ease  !" 

What  a  change  !  I  shall  always  remember  the  plea- 
sure of  marching  with  one's  knapsack  on  one's  back 
and  the  rnusket  on  the  shoulder  by  the  side  of  one's 
countrymen.  The  rest  mattered  but  little  ;  we  thought 
no  more  about  it ;  sometimes  when  we  looked  round  at 
our  old  comrades,  their  toes  peeping  out  of  the  shoes, 
and  their  noses  like  a  crow's  beak  in  winter,  the  long 
shabby  queue,  and  their  bright  eyes,  one  said  to 
oneself — 

"  What  luck  to  get  back  again !  How  surprised  they 
will  be  at  home  to  see  us  come  back  in  this  state  !  They 
will  want  to  carry  us  in  triumph." 

This  was  the  idea  of  us  all — we  expected  that  the 
municipalities  would  go  out  to  meet  us,  and  the  villages 
would  quarrel  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  vis,  to  the 
cry  of — 

"  Long  live  the  defenders  of  Mayence  !" 

We  doubled  the  length  of  our  marches  to  arrive  the 
sooner.  We  were  indignant  at  the  sight  of  the  Prus- 
sian dragoons  who  escorted  us  as  prisoners,  and  in  less 
than  four  days  the  whole  division  of  General  Dubayet 
arrived  within  sight  of  Sarrebruck,  by  Alzey,  Kaisers- 
lautern,  and  Hombourg. 

Of  course  the  people  we  had  ruined  did  not  treat  us 
too  well ;  a  pound  of  butter  cost  a  florin,  one  of  meat 
thirty-six  kreutzers,  everything  else  in  proportion ;  we 
had  literally  eaten  up  everything ;  these  Germans,  there- 
fore, could  have  no  good  feeling  towards  us  j  but  we 
expected  other  things  in  France. 
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Everywhere  along  the  road,  at  each  of  our  baits  we 
heard,  right  and  left,  the  remarks  of  the  peasants  and 
townspeople.  Many  things  they  said  astonished  us. 
At  Kiizcl  a  chance  observation  of  the  burgomaster  who 
had  come  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  rations  gave 
me  to  understand  that  La  Vendee  was  in  open  revolt ; 
farther  on  I  heard  that  Marat  had  been  assassinated  by 
a  woman ;  what  surprised  me  still  more  was  to  hear 
a  Hombourg  man,  in  whose  house  I  passed  the  night, 
talk  of  the  flight  of  the  Girondins  as  a  fact.  This  talk 
went  through  the  ranks,  what  one  heard  he  told  the 
others ;  Dumouriez's  treachery,  which  had  happened 
three  months  before,  seemed  something  impossible. 

By  degrees,  as  we  approached  Sarrebruck,  the  idea  of 
passing  near  Phalsbourg  without  seeing  those  I  loved 
made  my  heart  ache.  Many  others  thought  so  too ;  but 
I  was  well  known  to  the  commandant  Jordy,  who  was 
aware  that  Chauvel,  the  people's  representative  at  the 
Convention,  had  chosen  me  as  his  son-in-law  ;  and  the 
fourth  day,  at  the  principal  halt,  I  ran  the  risk  and 
asked  for  forty-eight  hours'  leave.  He  was  sitting  erect 
on  his  horse,  his  large  cocked  hat  with  its  red  plume 
resting  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  long  black  queue 
hanging  down  from  under  it.  He  looked  sideways  at 
me ;  he  was  at  least  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  go  there 
too.  Before  answering  me  he  closed  his  great  jaws,  and 
I  trembled  for  fear  he  should  say  "  Impossible  !"  At 
last  be  smiled  and  asked  me — 

"You  want  to  embrace  Margaret,  don't  you?" 
"  Yes,  commandant ;  and  my  father  too." 
"Well,  that  is  but  natural,"  returned  he,  looking 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening.     "  Well,  now, 
pay  attention ;  as  soon  as  we  get  to  SarrcLruek   coma 
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to  my  quarters  and  I  will  give  you  leave  in  writing  for 

forty-eight  hours.  But  say  nothing  about  it  to  yoo:' 
comrades,  and  be  off  to-night,  for  if  the  others  hear  of 
it  the  remainder  of  the  battalion  will  be  off  to  the 
woods.     Now  fall  in  again,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

Everything  happened  as  the  commandant  Nicolas 
promised  me.  At  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Cerf  he  gave  me 
forty-eight  hours'  leave  of  absence;  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  had  made  the  same  application,  but  he  told 
them  no  one  would  have  it.  Sarrebruck  was  the  last 
German  town.  I  had  only  to  cross  the  bridge  to  find 
myself  in  France,  and  that  same  evening  I  set  out  after 
having  only  told  Jean  Some  where  I  was  going. 

I  set  off  after  the  retreat  was  sounded,  leaving  my 
musket  and  pouch  with  the  baggage.  The  seven 
leagues  we  had  already  marched  since  morning  did  not 
prevent  my  pushing  to  Fenetrange  the  same  night. 
Oh,  what  it  is  to  be  young !  what  courage  one  has 
when  one  is  but  twenty  and  in  love  !  How  one  moves 
along,  how  easy  life  is,  how  many  ideas  pass  through 
your  mind,  how  you  laugh  and  how  you  cry !  I  hurry 
along,  I  sots  Margaret  waiting  for  me,  my  old  father, 
Maitre  Jean,  &c.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings — it  is  really 
true.     Such  I  was  in  '93. 

I  never  saw  a  finer  night,  a  July  night  as  light  aa 
day  ;  hedges,  vines,  shrubberies,  and  fields,  everything 
smelling  deliciously.  In  that  extensive  flat  country  I 
heard  nothing  but  the  sound  of  my  own  footsteps  on 
the  road ;  from  time  to  time  an  over-ripe  fruit  would 
fall  from  a  tree,  and  the  Sarre  in  the  distance  flowing 
through  the  reeds. 

A  league  from  Fenetrange,  about  four  in  the  morning, 
as  the  crimson  sun  rose  over  the  vine-clad  slopes,  and 
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hearing  tho  mowers  sharpening  their  scythes,  the  idea 
came  into  my  head  to  take  a  bath.  I  was  white  with 
dust ;  for  two  months  none  of  us  had  changed  either 
shirt  or  pantaloons,  so  you  may  fancy  in  what  a  state 
we  were.  I  went  along  a  narrow  path  through  a  field  of 
oats  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  threw  my  knapsack 
and  hat  on  the  ground  and  untied  my  shoes — what  a 
good  idea  I  had  to  wash  myself !  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  stretching  my  arms  and  legs  in  the  fresh- 
running  stream  in  the  shade  of  the  old  willows  where 
the  morning  light  was  quivering,  I  felt  myself  revive, 
and  said  to  myself,  "  Michel,  life  is  a  good  thiug." 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  did  nothing  but  swim 
up  and  down  under  Bilchcngen  Bridge.  Some  peasants 
passed  by  with  their  forks  or  their  scythes  on  their 
shoulders,  but  they  never  looked  at  me. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  water  to  dress,  the  sun  was 
already  warming  the  sand,  the  larks  were  rising  from 
the  corn,  and  a  long  way  off,  at  the  far  end  of  the  plain, 
I  recognised  our  mountains,  our  beautiful  Vosges,  blue 
as  ever,  the  Donon,  the  Schnceberg — ah  !  what  a  lovely 
view ! 

Then  I  began  to  think  about  making  myself  look  as 
well  as  I  could  before  Margaret  saw  me,  and  to  comb 
my  hair  with  my  toothless  old  comb.  But  you  should 
have  seen  my  shirts  and  the  rest  of  my  effects  ;  I  dared 
not  brush  my  coat  or  my  breeches  for  fear  of  tearing 
them  to  pieces.     They  were  all  in  holes. 

I  chose  my  last  clean  shirt  and  my  best  shoes  mended 
with  string — what  would  you  have  when  one  has  but 
a  choice  of  rags  ?  I  was  no  longer  the  dan  dy  Mkkcl 
with  his  great  Sunday  tricoloured  cravat,  his  large 
floAvered  waistcoat,  and  long  queue  combed  and  plaited 
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by  good  Father  Bastien ;  but  I  hoped  Margaret  would 
know  me  again  all  the  same,  and  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  embrace  me,  that  was  the  principal  thing ;  and 
when  the  other  shirt  was  well  washed,  wrung,  and 
nearly  dried  on  the  bushes  hard  by,  the  knapsack 
closed,  and  the  sword  buckled  over  it,  I  cut  myself  a 
stout  stick  from  a  hedge,  and  set  out  again  fresh  and 
confident. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  as  I  passed  through  the 
villages  what  distress  there  was,  and  when  the  people 
came  out  of  their  houses,  their  wretched  air,  their 
bent  bodies,  told  only  too  plainly  how  the  war  had 
swallowed  up  their  chief  support  and  left  great  wants 
behind.  These  poor  old  people  looked  round  as  I 
passed ;  perhaps  they  thought,  "  It  is  our  Jean,  or  our 
Jacques !" 

Then  when  I  called  out  to  them  as  I  went  by, 
"  Salut  et  fraternite !"  they  would  sorrowfully  answer, 
"  Heaven  be  your  guide  !" 

I  first  heard  people  abusing  the  Mayence  army  at 
Fenetrangc,  which  of  course  made  me  very  angry,  and 
I  should  have  taken  notice  of  it  if  the  rascals  had  been 
of  any  importance.  I  had  stopped  at  a  small  waggoners' 
inn,  like  that  of  Maitro  Jean  at  Baraqucs,  and  while  I 
was  eating  a  piece  of  cold  beef  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  drinking  a  bottle  of  country  wine,  the  barber  came 
in  with  his  napkin  and  bis  shaving-dish  under  his  arm. 
The  innkeeper,  an  old  man,  sat  down  in  a  wooden 
chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  other  began 
to  shave  him,  chattering  all  the  time  like  a  magpie ; 
saying  that  the  Mayence  traitors  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Prussians  to  surrender  the 
fortress  to  them,  and  that  they  all  deserved  to  be  tried 
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by  the  Committee  of  Public   Safety  and  guillotined 
\vitbin  twenty-four  hours. 

I  looked  round  at  this  idiot ;  he  took  no  notice  of 
me ;  he  was  only  a  dwarf,  with  a  turned-up  nose, 
goggle  eyes,  and  a  rat-tailed  wig — a  creature  who  had 
hardly  a  breath  of  life  in  him ;  the  sight  of  him 
pacified  me  at  once. 

The  old  innkeeper  having  got  up  from  his  chair  to 
wipe  his  chin,  I  emptied  my  glass  and  threw  the 
second  louis  I  had  received  from  Maitre  Jean  on  the 
table.  The  host  seemed  very  much  surprised;  this 
louis  was,  perhaps,  the  first  he  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  when  he  had  turned  it  over  and  over  at 
the  window,  he  took  from  a  press  a  small  basket  full  of 
sous  and  assignats ;  he  counted  out  seventy-eight 
livres  ten  sous  in  assignats,  and  told  me  my  breakfast 
was  thirty  sous.  I  therefore  understood  our  assignats 
were  only  worth  twenty-five  per  cent.  That  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  comprehended  how  frightful  the  distress  in 
the  country  must  be.  If  the  townspeople  and  peasants 
had  not  had  the  estates  belonging  to  the  nobles  and  the 
convents  to  raise  money  on,  and  if  the  assignats  had 
not  enabled  them  to  buy  them,  the  revolution  would 
have  been  a  failure. 

After  leaving  Fenetrange,  I  noticed  all  along  the 
road  very  great  excitement ;  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Mayence  was  become  public ;  all  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
was  terrified  at  it.  There  was  despair  everywhere,  for 
several  fathers  of  families  who  had  set  out  as  district 
representatives  to  democratise  the  Germans  had  never 
written  home,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  them.  I  passed  along  without  looking  about 
me.      After    having    seen    battles,    skirmishes,    and 
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massacres,  such  things  had  very  little  effect  upon 
me. 

As  I  void  clown  the  hill  into  Wechem,  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  before  the  mayor's  house.  In  the  midst 
of  this  crowd  there  was  a  brigade  of  national  gendarmes ; 
it  was  a  call  for  volunteers. 

The  moment  I  crossed  the  bridge  the  corporal  of 
gendarmes  came  to  meet  me  and  asked  for  my  pafs, 
which  I  immediately  handed  to  him.  He  read  it  over. 
The  crowd  looked  on.  He  seemed  very  grave,  and  after 
looking  at  it  returned  it,  and  said  to  me  as  he  leaned 
down  from  his  horse — 

"  Comrade,  you  don't  seem  very  flourishing ;  you  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  down  there ;  but  all  the  same  don't 
boast  about  returning  from  the  siege  of  Mayence — they 
may  do  you  an  injury." 

Then  he  quietly  went  back  to  his  post,  and  I  stepped 
out  again,  and  climbed  the  hill  as  I  grasped  my  stick.  I 
was  not  in  a  rage  exactly,  but  indignant  at  such  a 
collection  of  idiots,  who  could  live  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
their  village,  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
eating  and  drinking  at  their  ease,  and  buying  land 
cheaply,  while  we  were  risking  our  lives  every  day, 
suffering  cold,  hunger,  and  all  sorts  of  privations  to 
protect  them  from  the  Austrians  and  the  Prussians, 
and  then  accused  us  of  betraying  them.  The  stupidity 
of  the  people  made  me  sick.  I  have  often  thought 
since  then  that  vagabonds  of  all  sorts,  those  among 
the  people  as  much  as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  tried  td 
raise  the  Mayence  army  against  the  nation  by  th.es*. 
atrocious  falsehoods  ;  perhaps  they  really  did  so. 

At  last,  once  on  the  hillside,  notwithstanding  my 
joy  in  seeing  the  ramparts,  demi-Iunes.  bell-towers,  and 
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houses  of  the  old  nest  at  the  end  of  the  white  high  road 
once  more,  notwithstanding  my  hope  of  soon  seeing 
Margaret  again,  and  my  father  and  friends  all  in  good 
health,  this  thought  of  the  people's  stupidity  was  in 
my  head  till  I  reached  the  glacis  and  outworks  of 
Phalsbourg. 

But  then  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  so  near  those 
I  loved  made  me  feel  more  contented.  It  was  midday, 
and  I  heard  the  drums  beat  for  dinner  in  the  infantry 
barracks.  As  I  crossed  the  drawbridge,  there,  under 
the  octroi  shed,  opposite  the  corps  de  garde,  stood  fat 
Poulet,  the  former  employe  of  the  gabelle,  now  become 
octroi  superintendent ;  he  was  munching  an  immense 
sandwich  of  white  cheese,  and  in  his  straw  hat,  which 
had  a  crape  band  to  it,  he  wore  a  cockade  as  large  as 
my  hand. 

By  dint  of  informing  against  people  under  the 
Bepublic,  as  he  formerly  did  under  Louis  XVI.,  and 
receiving  the  rewards  of  fifty  livres  earned  by  the 
misery  of  numbers  of  people,  the  scoundrel  had  a  belly 
which  reached  from  his  chin  to  his  knees ;  his  shirt  was 
open  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  his  chin  and  ears  were 
crimson.  As  I  came  near  him,  lean  and  in  rags,  after 
looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  he  called  out  to  the  guard 
opposite — 

"  Ha !  you  there,  carry  arms !  turn  out  the  guard  ! 
Here  is  Michel  Bastien,  one  of  these  famous  defenders 
of  Mayence  who  have  just  given  the  place  up  to  the 
Prussians.     A  hero !     Ha  !  ha !  present  arms  !" 

He  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  mocked  me. 
The  soldiers  sitting  in  a  line,  their  legs  hanging  down 
against  the  balustrades  of  the  bridge,  looked  at  me.  I 
turned  pale  with  anger,  and,  without  going  out  of  my 
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way,  I  gave  the  Citizen  Poulet  a  blow  from  the  back  of 
my  hand  across  the  face  which  knocked  the  sandwich 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  sent  him  down  on  his  head  under 
the  balustrades.    He  roared  out — 

"  Murder !  they  are  murdering  a  patriot !  help  !" 

I  walked  quietly  en,  without  hurrying,  and  the  old 
sergeant  on  duty,  who  was  standing  there,  laughed  and 
said — 

"  Well  hit,  comrade,  well  hit !" 

The  soldiers  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  the 
sergeant  said — 

"  Do  you  come  from  Mayence  ?" 

"  Yes,  sergeant." 

"  You  have  not  been  living  too  well  there  ?" 

"  Not  too  well." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  men,  and  laughing, 
"  if  the  generals  have  turned  traitors,  the  men  have  not 
been  paid  too  much,  certainly." 

Poulet,  who  had  got  up  again,  called  out — 

"  Arrest  him  !  he  is  an  aristocrat ;  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  arrest  him!" 

"  Be  off,  comrade,"  said  the  sergeant;  "  good  luck  to 
you." 

I  walked  on  into  the  town.  This  famous  box  on 
Poulet's  ear  quite  relieved  my  mind.  I  could  only  look 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Margaret  and  my 
friends  again.  More  than  one,  seeing  me  going  along 
the  street,  turned  round  and  said — 

"  Ha !  it's  Michel  Bastien.     Good  day,  Michel  I" 

But  my  feelings  were  such  that  I  could  only  give 
them  a  nod. 

At  Fouquet's  corner,  when  I  saw  Chauvel's  shop,  its 
windows,  and  the  front  full  of  almanacs,  books,  and 
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newspapers,  I  felt  quite  choked  with  happiness,  mixed 
with  uneasiness,  for  would  everything  be  in  the  same 
state  as  when  I  left  ?  should  I  find  every  one  well  ? 
I  stood  under  the  little  roof  over  the  door ;  the  shutters 
were  shut  to  keep  out  the  heat.  I  walked  across  the 
shop,  stooped,  and  looked  in  through  the  glass  door  at 
the  end.  Margaret  and  my  brother  were  at  dinner. 
They,  too,  looked  surprised;  with  my  beard,  my  broken 
old  hat,  my  clothes  in  rags,  they  could  not  recognise 
me.    But  when  I  opened  the  door,  and  said — 

"  Here  I  am !" 

There  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  Margaret  in  my  arms, 
Stephen  hanging  round  my  neck,  sobbing  and  crying — 

"It's  Michel !  We  never  hoped  to  see  you  again  so 
soon.     Good  heavens,  what  happiness !" 

They  laughed  and  cried.     Etienne  said — 

"  How  happy  poor  father  will  be  !" 

One  took  my  knapsack,  the  other  my  hat,  and  then 
we  began  embracing  again.  I  looked  at  Margaret,  I 
pressed  her  in  my  arms  as  one  I  loved  best  in  the 
world.  I  thought  she  looked  very  pale  ;  her  eyes  were 
bright,  her  beautiful  black  hair  was  in  disorder  under 
a  morning  cap,  and  her  pleasant  brown  cheeks  had 
grown  hollow.     I  said — 

"  Have  you  been  ill,  Margaret  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I  am  strong  and  healthy 
enough,  but  uneasy  at  having  no  news  from  you,  and 
then  the  country's  mishaps  ;  but  sit  down." 

The  little  table  was  placed  close  to  the  window.  On 
it  was  a  dish  of  cabbage,  a  small  piece  of  bacon,  and  a 
bottle  of  water. 

"  Stephen,  take  ten  sous  out  of  the  till,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  "  run  over  to  Tony  and  fetch  some  ham ;  I  will  go 
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down  into  the  cellar  and  draw  some  wine.  Ah !  Michel, 
we  drink  water  now ;  times  are  hard ;  we  must  save  all 
we  can." 

She  laughed.  I  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  love,  eyes 
of  twenty.  I  took  her  hand,  but  she  slipped  away 
and  went  for  the  wine.  Then  for  a  moment  I  looked 
round  the  little  room,  filled  with  books,  and  I  said  to 
myself — 

"  So  you  are  here  again  once  more !" 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  I  knew  it  eculcl  not  lbs 
for  long.  And  when  Stephen  came  back  with  his  plate 
of  ham,  when  Margaret  put  her  bottle  of  wine  on  the 
table  and  we  were  all  happy  and  looking  at  one  another, 
when  I  told  them  that  I  had  only  leave  of  absence  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  that  I  must  leave  them  the  next 
day,  their  pleasure  was  considerably  lessened.  But,  as 
Margaret  said,  duty  before  everything — first  of  all 
things  the  Eepublic  and  the  rights  of  man. 

As  she  said  this  she  was  wonderfully  like  old  Chau- 
vel — the  same  confident  air,  the  same  clear  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice.     I  could  not  help  thinking — 

"  When  you  arc  married  she  will  always  be  in  the 
right ;  she  will  always  be  saying — '  Do  this  or  do  that, 
it  is  your  duty.'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  her  good 
sense,  and  do  as  she  says.  Well,  if  it  was  only  to  be 
now,  we  could  be  very  happy  indeed!" 

These  ideas  caused  me  no  pain,  and  I  cannot  say 
what  pleasure  it  was  to  feel  her  little  hand  on  my  arm. 
From  time  to  time  the  shop  door  opened,  and  the  bell 
rang  :  Stephen  went  and  served  the  customers — soldiers, 
townspeople,  and  peasants.  We  ate  and  talked  about 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  about  Maitre  Jean,  my  father, 
and  every  one.     Margaret,  like  Chauvel,  was  at  first 
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uneasy  about  the  Bepubiie ;  it  was,  so  to  say,  covered 
with  blood.  When  she  heard  that  for  four  months  we 
had  neither  letters  nor  papers  from  without;  that  I 
came  straight  from  Sarrebriick,  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  6th  of  April,  she  wanted  to  tell 
me  everything,  and  I  learned  more  that  day  than  during 
all  my  service  as  volunteer  either  in  garrison  or  in  the 
field. 

I  knew,  however,  that  Dumouricz,  after  his  defeat  at 
Nerwinden,  had  followed  La  Fayette's  example,  and 
tried  to  lead  his  army  to  Paris  to  unseat  the  Conven- 
tion and  re-establish  monarchy  in  France.  I  had  been 
told  that  he  and  Cobourg,  the  Austrian  general,  had 
come  to  some  arrangement ;  that  he  was  to'  put  Conde 
into  his  hands  and  then  strike  the  blow;  but  that 
having  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
seeing  himself  discovered  and  his  whole  army  rising 
against  him,  the  traitor,  after  having  delivered  the 
people's  representatives  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
escaped  to  the  Austrians  with  part  of  his  staff  and  the 
sons  of  the  ci-devant  Prince  of  Orleans.  I  knew,  also, 
that  Philippe- Egalite  had  been  arrested,  that  the  Giron- 
dins  had  accused  Danton  of  acting  in  concert  with 
Dumouiriea  and  the  Orleans  princes,  and  that  h9  had 
indignantly  replied — 

"  That  the  cowards  who  were  capable  of  sparing  a 
Louis  XVI.  were  the  only  persons  to  be  suspected  of 
seeking  to  restore  the  throne  and  of  treating  with 
traitors." 

But  what  I  did  not  know,  and  what  Margaret  then 
told  me,  was  the  terrible  measures  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  take  to  put  a  stop  to  this  treason — tbo 
creation  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  General  Security,  to  which  every  district  in 
France,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
army,  were  to  report  every  week ;  the  creation  of  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  composed  of  five  judges,  ten 
jurymen,  and  a  public  accuser,  with  full  powers  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  all  conspirators ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tribunal  in  many  other  towns  ;  the  putting 
without  the  pale  of  the  law  all  counter-revolutionists  ; 
domiciliary  visits  to  disarm  suspected  persons ;  the 
inscription  of  the  name  of  every  inhabitant  on  the 
house  doors  ;  the  cards  of  time  "  civism"  which  one  was 
obliged  to  carry  about  on  one's  person ;  the  pains  of 
death  decreed  against  any  banished  individual  found 
again  in  France,  &c. 

Then  about  the  opposition  shown  by  the  Girondins 
to  all  these  measures,  now  become  necessary  ;  they  who 
had  no  pity  either  for  the  strings  of  wretches  arrested 
from  morning  till  night  before  the  bakers'  doors,  nor 
for  the  miserable  workmen  who  were  paid  with  as- 
si gnats  which  the  tradespeople  refused  to  take,  nor  the 
thousands  of  labouring  men  sent  to  the  frontier 
through  their  own  folly,  since  they  wotdd  rush  into 
war  in  spite  of  the  Montague.  She  told  me  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  at  those  who  had  only  bowels 
of  compassion  for  the  king  and  his  family,  the  nobles, 
and  the  rich  ;  the  numerous  petitions  which  were  sent 
in  praying  for  their  expulsion  from  the  Convention ; 
the  charges  they  brought  against  Marat,  his  appear- 
ance before  the  extraordinary  tribunal  and  his  acquit- 
tal, to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  patriots. 

I  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 

Margaret  also  told  me  of  our  want  of  success  in  the 
North,  where  thirty-five  thousand  English  and  jDutch, 
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commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  had  reinforced 
Cobourg,  so  that  our  enemies  found  themselves  one 
hundred  thousand  men  against  forty  thousand,  and 
how  we  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far  as  Valen- 
ciennes, fighting  a  battle  every  day.  She  told  me  of 
the  league  between  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the 
peasants  in  La  Vendee  to  support  Louis  XVII. ;  their 
frightful  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  Cathe- 
linau,  Stofnet,  Six-Sous,  Souchu,  and  others,  who  were 
not  of  the  ancient  race  of  conquerors,  but  waggoners, 
gamekeepers,  bakers,  ploughmen,  and  mechanics,  which 
did  not  make  them  the  less  narrow-minded,  since  they 
fought  against  their  own  interests,  and  were  as  fero- 
cious as  wolves,  for  they  shot  their  prisoners,  and  their 
women  massacred  the  wounded,  in  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! 

She  also  told  me  how  the  fury  of  the  Girondins 
and  the  Montagnards,  who  reproached  one  another 
with  these  misfortunes,  increased ;  the  creation  of  a 
maximum  price  of  grain,  and  a  forced  loan  of  a  mil- 
liard from  the  rich,  notwithstanding  the  selfishness  of 
the  Girondins.  Chauvel  said,  in  a  letter  which  Mar- 
garet showed  me,  that  on  that  day  the  Girondins  and 
Montagnards  had  been  on  the  point  of  attacking  one 
another,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  calmest  men 
of  the  Plain,  they  would  have  fought  in  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Girondins  wanted  to  turn  all  the  Paris 
authorities  out  of  office,  and  transfer  the  Convention  to 
Bourges.  There  the  Montagnards,  in  their  enemies' 
hands,  were  lost.  These  Girondins,  Royalists  at  heart 
for  the  most  part,  but  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
avow  it,  nor  to  combat  the  Republic  loyally  and  frankly 
—these  wretches,  who  wished  to  stop  the  advance  of 
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Republican  opinions,  succeeded,  from  what  Margaret 
told  me,  and  what  I  read  in  one  of  Chauvel's  letters, 
in  causing  a  commission  of  twelve  to  be  named  from 
among  them ;  and  this  commission  had  no  less  to  do 
than  to  abolish  the  revolutionary  committees,  and  to 
announce  the  suppression  of  the  extraordinary  tribunal. 
They  wanted  to  encourage  thousands  of  selfish  people 
who  were  afraid;  the  fate  of  these  pitiless  beings 
during  the  famine  touched  them  more  nearly  than  that 
of  a  people  full  of  courage  and  devotion.  Then  Trance, 
surrounded  by  her  enemies,  would  have  been  left  power- 
less ;  the  emigres,  the  monks,  and  the  bishops  would 
have  returned  in  the  train  of  foreign  armies ;  they 
would  have  cemented  the  re-establishment  of  their 
privileges  in  the  nation's  blood  more  strongly  than 
before  and  for  ages  to  come.  The  English  would  have 
taken  Dunkirk,  it  is  true  ;  the  Austrians  Valenciennes 
and  Conde,  the  Prussians  Mayence  and  Landau,  the 
little  German  princes  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  We  should 
have  had  a  small  French  kingdom  swarming  with  great 
lords,  and  a  mass  of  poor  people  to  keep  them  by  their 
labour  as  we  had  previous  to  '89. 

This  was  too  much  !  The  Parisians,  led  by  Danton, 
saved  our  country  for  a  second  time  by  rising  at  once 
and  laying  hands  on  the  traitors.  These  events  had 
taken  place  two  months  previously,  the  81st  of  May, 
1793. 

One  G-irondin  had  the  audacity  to  say  if  one  of  them 
was  touched  Paris  would  be  destroyed  from  top  to 
bottom  by  the  departments,  and  that  her  place  on  the 
bank  of  the  Seine  would  know  her  no  more.  But  the 
Montagnards  had  them  arrested  all  the  same.  Marat 
had  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  most  dangerous.     Some  of 
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them  were  already  in  prison ;  others,  Petion,  Guadet, 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  &c,  had  made  their  escape ;  they 
were  raising  armies  in  the  provinces,  carrying  off  public 
money,  displacing  municipal  authorities,  creating  tri- 
bunals to  try  the  patriots  ;  their  general  was  Wimpfen, 
a  noble  and  a  Royalist.  One  has  often  talked  about 
traitors,  but  I  believe  there  never  were  seen  such 
traitors  as  these,  for  if  French  generals  have  before 
now  fought  against  us  as  enemies,  at  least  they  never 
endeavoured  to  divide  the  nation  against  itself  by 
talking  to  it  about  its  rights,  and  by  taking  the  name 
of  Republicans. 

"  This  is  our  present  situation,"  said  Margaret. 
"  Fifty  departments  are  in  open  insurrection ;  Lyons,  the 
second  city  in  France,  has  risen  against  the  Convention ; 
the  Boyalists  have  stormed  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  they 
have  arrested,  tried,  and  executed  the  chiefs  of  the 
patriots ;  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  are  also  in  revolt ; 
to-morrow  Valenciennes  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  Girondins  are  raising  troops  in  Normandy, 
and  are  marching  on  Paris  ;  La  Vendee  and  Bretagne 
are  in  flames ;  the  English  have  stopped  the  grain 
which  was  coming  to  us  from  abroad ;  their  minister, 
Pitt,  has  declared  all  our  ports  blockaded ;  he  has  sub- 
sidised Prussia,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  he  has 
even  taken  Baden  into  his  service  as  well  as  the  Bava- 
rians and  the  Hessians,  all  those  people  who  were  only 
waiting  for  the  taking  of  Mayence  to  invade  us.  The 
Lorrainers,  Alsatians,  Francs-Oomtois,  Champenois,  Pi- 
cards,  and  Parisians  still  move  with  the  Revolution, 
for,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  thousands  of  peasants 
have  hoisted  the  white  flag  in  the  Cevennes,  and  are 
advancing  by  Auvergne  to  the  support  of  the  Vendeans, 
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and  cut  off  our  armies  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  from 
Paris ;  Corsica  seeks  to  give  herself  up  to  the  English  ; 
in  fact,  everything  is  against  us — everything  falls  on  us 
at  once." 

"  But  then,"  cried  I,  "  Margaret,  we  are  lost !" 
"  Lost,"  said  she,  setting  her  teeth  and  laying  her 
two  little  hands,  closed  tight,  on  the  table — "  yes,  if 
the  Girondins  had  remained  in  the  Convention  to 
hinder  and  prevent  every  measure  for  the  public  advan- 
tage, we  should  have  been  lost  indeed.  But  the  time 
for  fine  speeches  is  gone  by.  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Billaut-Varenne,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Carnot,  Prieur,  Lin- 
del,  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Treilhard,  Jean  Bon-Saint- 
Andre,  Guyton  -  Morveau,  Cambon,  all  my  father's 
friends  are  there  ;  in  one  week  they  have  drawn  up  a 
constitution  over  which  the  Girondins  have  lost  their 
time  for  six  months  without  completing  it  at  last.  It  is 
simple,  clear,  firm,  and  just ;  it  is  a  real  Republican  con- 
stitution, which  the  others  would  not  have.  Now  great 
things  are  going  to  happen,  for  first  of  all  France  must 
be  saved.  They  have  made  us  tremble,  others  must 
tremble  in  their  turn.  First  of  all  the  Royalist  gene- 
rals have  been  dismissed ;  no  Bouille  shall  again  show 
the  Prussians  the  road  into  France,  nor  a  Rochambeau 
warn  the  Austrians  of  our  movements ;  no  La  Fayette 
shall  again  conspire  with  the  court,  nor  aristocratic 
governors  surrender  our  fortresses.  Duniouriez  will 
never  again  attempt  to  seduce  his  army  into  bringing 
kings  back  into  France.  We  will  have  the  sons  of  the 
people  at  our  head,  men  of  our  own  race  and  of  our 
own  blood ;  in  his  last  letter  my  father  says  so.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  already  stretching  out 
its  hand  to  seize  Custine,  who  left  you  in  Mayence  to 
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perish  with  hunger,  without  relieving  you,  or  even  pro- 
visioning the  place  at  first ;  the  extraordinary  tribunal 
is  now  drawing  up  his  indictment.  You  will  see  how 
all  will  go  on  now.  If  we  must  perish  many  shall 
perish  before  us,  and  if  the  others  establish  conventual 
and  seigneurial  rights  among  us  once  more,  they  will 
have  some  trouble  in  doing  it." 

As  I  listened  I  felt  more  confidence,  and  said  to 
myself — 

"  Now,  Michel,  is  the  time  to  conquer  or  die,  for  if 
the  others  get  the  upper  hand,  Chauvel,  Margaret,  and 
yourself,  you  have  already  said  and  done  too  much  to 
draw  bach — you  will  be  sent  to  the  guillotine  as  the 
Royalists  did  others  at  Lyons.  So,  then,  woe  be  to 
those  you  march  against — they  have  pity  on  no  one ;  we 
will  be  without  pity  too." 

When  I  looked  from  time  to  time  through  the  glass 
door,  I  saw  all  sorts  of  people  who  were  attended  to  by 
my  brother ;  I  noticed  all  their  faces  wore  an  anxious 
look,  and  that  the  same  ideas  were  in  every  one's  mind: 
they  asked,  the  moment  is  come  to  know  if  we  or 
the  others  are  to  stand  or  fall.  Looking  at  these  work- 
ing-men's faces,  and  peasants,  and  soldiers,  who,  re- 
membering these  poor  people,  were  spending  their  last 
farthing  in  time  of  famine  to  learn  the  latest  news,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  a  people  determined  to  remain 
free  would  defy  the  universe.  Many  of  us  would 
perish,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  end  we  should  gain  the 
victory. 

Now  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  that  Margaret  said 
to  me  then  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  We 
also  talked  about  Maitre  Jean,  who  had  been  sent 
deputy  to  Paris  by  the  district,  to  be  present  at  the 
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fetes  of  the  10th.  of  August,  and  at  the  adoption  of  tliG 
new  constitution  by  the  primary  assemblies. 

Night  was  drawing  on,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  sec  my 
father  that  day,  I  set  off  for  Baraques  about  seven  in 
the  evening.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  sco 
the  dirty  old  street  once  more,  the  forge  where  Benerotte 
was  at  work,  the  Three  Pigeons,  and  Catherine,  as  I 
went  by,  and  then  to  press  my  poor  old  white-headed 
father,  now  bent  double,  to  my  heart ;  he  cried,  and 
could  hardly  let  me  go  again,  while  his  lips  trembled 
against  mine  ;  these  are  things  every  man  of  good  feel- 
ing can  understand — in  fact,  one  must  be  made  of  wood 
not  to  do  so. 

But  I  must  tell  you  what  reception  my  mother  accorded 
me,  for  if  I  did  not,  many  people  would  hardly  believe 
it.  "Well,  after  embracing  my  father,  when  I  turned  to 
her  with  open  arms  and  called  out,  "  Mother,"  she  got 
up,  turned  her  back  upon  me,  and  darted  up  the  ladder, 
looking  me  all  over  most  savagely,  and  without  saying 
a  word  to  me  she  crept  into  the  garret,  where  she  re- 
mained as  long'  as  I  stayed  in  the  house.  I  was  greatly 
hurt,  but  my  father  consoled  me  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  we  spent  the  night  sitting  side  by  side  near  the 
little  hearth,  roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes  for  our 
supper,  smoking  our  pipes,  and  looking  at  one  another 
while  we  lalked  about  our  happiness  and  our  hopes. 

My  good  father  told  mc  he  had  never  been  so  happy; 
being  Sunday  he  dined  with  Margaret  and  Stephen,  and 
talked  about  them  as  if  he  adored  them,  never  having 
been  so  well  treated,  so  considered  and  respected,  in 
his  life.  He  thought  as  much  of  my  good  fortune  in 
winning  Margaret's  love  as  I  did  myself,  and  as  for 
Stephen,  it  was  Mb  greatest  delight  to  see  he  could  fet 
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liia  living  without  hard  work,  in  consequ.3f.eo  of  the 
education  wliich  bad  boon  given  him,  his  good  conduct, 
and  his  knowledge  of  business,  which  increased  daily. 
The  position  of  Mathurine  and  Claude  at  the  Pickeholz 
farm  with  Maitrc  Jean  gave  him  satisfaction  also,  for, 
he  said,  they  were  in  a  better  and  higher  position  than 
his  own,  and  what  could  he  want  more  ?  lie  was  much 
pleased  when  1  told  him  about  Lisbcth  and  Marescot, 
and  tho  birth  of  their  little  Cassius  ;  he  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  mo  talk  about  them.  We  sat  there  till 
morning,  when  my  father  put  on  his  Sunday  coat  and 
accompanied  me  to  town.  We  were  stopped  at  every 
door  in  Baraques ;  the  old  women  and  our  friends 
were  all  glad  to  see  me  again,  and  wished  me  luck.  At 
Phalsbourg,  too,  in  spite  of  the  evil  reports  current 
about  tho  Mayeneors,  when  they  saw  me  the  patriots 
comprehended  that  if  we  had  surrendered  the  place  it 
was  not  our  fault. 

I  intended  to  set  off  again  at  ten,  but  Margaret  had 
arranged  matters  otherwise ;  she  had  taken  a  place  by 
the  courier  for  mo  at  five  in  the  morning,  thus  I  should 
reach  Nancy  without  much  fatigue.  All  night  she  had 
been  repairing  my  clothes,  and  had  not  yet  finished, 
for  all  day  she  continued  putting  pieces  in,  sewing  on 
buttons,  washing  and  ironing ;  in  the  meantime  some 
of  tho  patriots  came  to  see  me — Eloff  Collin,  Raphael 
Menque,  Genii,  all  of  them.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them 
all  about  the  defence,  our  privations,  fires,  famine ;  and 
when  they  heard  all  I  had  to  say,  declared  the  generals 
had  been  traitors,  but.  tho  army  was  blameless. 

Poulet  had  informed  against  me  as  a  deserter  to  tho 
Committee  of  Surveillance ;  but  this  time,  instead  of 
getting  the  reward  of  fifty  livres,  the  scoundred  had  a 
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famous  reprimand  from  the  public  accuser,  Raphael,  for 
my  pass  was  perfectly  regular. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  when  five  o'clock  struck  we 
supped,  earlier  than  usual,  sorry  to  part,  but  well 
pleased  at  having  seen  one  another  again.  Margaret 
had  replenished  my  knapsack  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
and  two  strong  linen  shirts  belonging  to  Father 
Chauvel;  besides  there  were  thread,  needles,  buttons, 
pieces  of  cloth  and  linen,  everything  was  there ;  and 
when  the  time  came  to  say  adieu,  when  we  could  hear 
the  bells  of  the  courier's  vehicle  crossing  the  place,  every 
one  went  with  me  to  the  archway  of  the  Bceuf-Rouge ; 
then  came  embraces,  good  wishes,  shakes  of  the  hand, 
injunctions  to  be  prudent,  &c.     Then  we  parted. 

Such  is  life  !  It  was  half-past  five  ;  the  conveyance 
was  rolling  along  towards  Mittelbron ;  the  bridges 
succeeded  to  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  then  came 
the  long,  dusty  road,  which  seemed  endless.  How  sad 
it  is  to  leave  without  knowing  when  we  are  likely  to  see 
one  another  again  !  In  such  cases  as  these  it  was  ten 
to  one  against  me,  and  though  I  was  not  afraid,  yet  I 
felt  that  it  was  so. 

I  hoped  when  I  got  into  Baptiste's  coach  to  be  able 
to  sleep  all  the  way  to  Nancy ;  I  wanted  it,  after  my 
journey  from  Sarrebriick  to  Phalsbourg,  and  the  night 
I  had  just  passed  with  my  father  without  closing  my 
eyes.  But  I  was  out  of  my  calculations ;  five  or  sis 
jobbers,  as  they  used  to  be  called  then,  an  old  woman 
and  myself  filled  the  coach.  The  jobbers  were  going 
to  Nancy,  ostensibly  to  buy  tobacco,  and  did  nothing 
but  wrangle  about  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  value  of 
assignats,  the  quantity  of  paper  with  Louis  XVI.  on 
it  which  was  to  be  burned,  Danton's  proposals  and 
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Bazire's  replies.  They  did  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  me,  supposing  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
their  discussions.  I  soon  found  out,  however,  that  their 
Saint -Vincent  tobacco  was  wheat,  which  they  were 
going  to  forestall ;  but  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and 
I  would  rather  have  slept  than  have  listened  to  them. 
The  old  woman  said  not  a  word;  she  had  a  large 
quilted  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it,  such  as  our  peasant- 
woinen  wear  in  winter ;  she  kept  looking  in  the  corner, 
her  lips  alone  moved,  and  I  believe  she  was  telling  her 
beads. 

The  others  never  ceased  talking ;  besides,  in  every 
village  we  passed  through  people  were  astir.  The 
national  gendarmes  came  and  asked  for  our  passports ; 
all  suspicious  persons  throughout  the  country  were 
arrested.  I  have  seen,  as  I  went  by,  whole  families 
shut  up  in  barns  and  watched  by  national  guards ; 
a  sentry  at  the  door,  and  sometimes  a  municipal  officer 
examining  them.  What  a  commotion  in  times  like 
these  !  Distress,  famine,  and  danger  avail  nothing ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  the  people  suffer  the  more 
restless  they  are ;  thirty  or  forty  women  in  rags,  with 
their  little  children  in  their  arms,  surrounded  the  coach 
at  every  change  of  horses,  crying  out,  "  Charity,  citizens  ; 
for  the  love  of  the  Eepublic,  of  liberty,  give  us  bread, 
bread !" 

Then  we  could  hear  the  "  Ca  Ira"  in  the  public- 
houses  ;  sometimes  pickets  of  gendarmes  trotted  by, 
escorting  a  carriage  full  of  aristocrats. 

I  remember  too,  in  the  environs  of  Henring,  in  a  large 
field  of  peas  lately  picked,  some  workmen  were  erect- 
ing a  soifc  of  pigeon-house,  and  one  of  the  jobbers  said 
to  another— 
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"  There  is  the  telegraph  I" 

They  all  looked  out  of  the  little  windows,  and  I 
looked  at  the  erection  too,  wondering  what  it  could  pos- 
sibly  be.  Then  the  dealers  began  talking  to  one  another 
about  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  by  a  certain 
Chappe,  which  could  transmit  signs  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  and  so  take  the  place  of  thousands 
of  couriers.  The  eldest  of  them  said  that  he  who  two 
or  three  years  before  had  known  of  this  invention  would 
have  become  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  three  or  four  got  down  at  Limeville, 
and  there  was  only  the  old  man,  the  old  woman,  and 
myself. 

As  in  those  days  there  was  no  mechanical  break  to 
the  coaches,  at  every  descent  Baptiste  stopped  to  put 
en  the  drag,  and  then  he  stopped  again  to  take  it  off 
he  tore  we  ascended  the  next  hill,  so  that  the  courier 
required  fourteen  hours  to  go  from  Phalsbourg  to  Nancy. 
Al  last  I  went  to  sleep,  when  in  passing  through  a 
village  the  lights  and  cries  of  the  beggars  woke  me  up 
again;  it  may  have  been  two  in  the  morning;  the  old 
dealer,  with  his  cotton  nightcap  over  his  ears  and  his 
round  hat  on  his  knees,  snored,  and  just  then  I  heard 
the  old  woman  crying  to  herself;  she  sobbed,  and  thou 
stopped  and  blew  her  nose  under  her  cloak  to  make  no 
noise;  I  listened  1o  her  f<>v  a  long  time;  sometimes 
she  said — 

"  My  God,  my  God,  have  pity  on  me  '" 

My  heart  felt  for  her  ;   I  thought  to  myself— 

"What    can    this    poor    old   woman  be    crying   and 

lamenting  about  in  this  way?"  ° 

At  last  I  said  to  her  in  German,  for  she  spoke  Gpv 

man —  -1         "Ci" 
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"Listen,  grandmother;  tell  me  why  you  cry  and 
lament  so — are  you  ill  ?" 

She  seemed  frightened,  and  at  first  made  no  reply ; 
so  I  went  on — ■ 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  I,  too,  have  left  friends  behind  mo 
— an  old  father  and  a  betrothed — whom  I  may  never 
see  again.  Tell  me  quietly  what  is  the  matter,  I  am 
only  a  private  soldier,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you,  you  can  count  on  me  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power." 

It  seems  my  words  and  my  voice  inspired  her  with 
confidence,  for  she  began  to  tell  me  she  was  going  to 
Paris  to  the  Committee  of  General  Surveillance,  without 
even  knowing  what  it  was,  but  because  a  neighbour 
had  assured  her  that  she  would  get  a  pardon  for  her 
son,  a  baker  at  Strasbourg,  who  had  been  for  fifteen 
days  in  prison  at  the  Pont-Couvert  for  refusing  to  take 
assignats.  She  told  me  the  former  vicar,  Schneider, 
public  accuser  at  the  criminal  tribunal,  was  the  cause 
of  her  son's  misfortune ;  for  this  vicar,  after  having 
confessed  people  for  many  years,  now  caused  all  who 
had  a  little  property  to  be  arrested. 

She  continued  sobbing  bitterly,  and  I,  believing  that 
the  grand  vicar  must  be  a  sort  of  Poulet,  getting  his 
money  by  denunciations  and  lies,  felt  very  indignant.  Bat 
what  touched  me  more  was  when  this  poor  old  woman 
told  me  she  did  not  know  a  soul  in  Paris,  and  all  she 
had  was  the  name  "  Committee  of  Surveillance"  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  How  a  mother  must  love  her 
child  thus  to  risk  herself  in  the  world  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  without  speaking  a  word  of  French,  and  trust- 
ing to  God's  help  alone ! 

Day  broke  slowly.     On  our  right  rose  the  tower  of 
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Saint-Nicolas,  and  the  recollection  of  our  march  to  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  came  into  my  mind.  Two  years 
had  hardly  elapsed,  and  what  changes  since  then !  The 
traitor  Bouille,  La  Fayette,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Queen,  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Feuillants,  the  Girondins — what 
ideas  these  names  gave  me  !  And  then  our  entry  into 
Nancy,  the  long  line  of  prisoners  we  escorted  to  the 
gallows,  the  narrow  streets  flowing  with  blood,  the 
wretched  Swiss  of  the  Chateauvieux  regiment  who  had 
their  throats  cut  in  the  houses  ;  the  carts  full  of  deao. 
at  the  Porte  Neuve,  townspeople,  soldiers,  workmen, 
women,  children,  all  heaped  up  together ;  the  hideous 
folly  of  my  brother  Nicolas  in  the  midst  of  these 
massacres.  The  times  were  well  changed.  The  people's 
turn  was  come,  and  treason  out  of  doors  made  it  neither 
tremble  nor  shrink  from  the  consequences. 

All  these  things  passed  before  my  eyes  like  an  old 
tale.     The  poor  old  woman  was  at  her  prayers  again. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  the  first  houses  in 
Nancy,  the  summer-houses,  the  little  gardens,  the  vine- 
yards, and  their  great  buildings  with  six  rows  of  win- 
dows, ancient  convents,  doubtless  the  old  ducal  palace, 
the  squares  planted  with  trees,  and  large  gardens  be- 
hind gilded  railings,  rjassed  in  quick  succession  before 
the  coach  windows.  Along  the  wide  streets  more  than 
one  house  still  bore  the  marks  of  the  cannon-balls  and 
bullets  of  the  Marquis  dc  Bouille.  I  looked  on  in  a  dream 
till  the  vehicle  entered  the  yard  of  a  large  hotel ;  the 
court  at  the  end  was  encumbered  with  sacks,  bales,  and 
barrels  ;  above  all  extended  the  roof  of  a  large  shed. 

Here  the  coach  stopped.  We  got  out.  I  took  my 
knapsack,  and  told  the  old  grandmother  to  follow  me, 
which  she  did,  bringing  her  basket  with  her,     We  went 
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into  the  hall  of  the  inn ;  it  was  full  of  people — carters, 
tradesmen,  townspeople — coming  and  going,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  talking  business.  The  courier  stopped  at 
Nancy  more  than  an  hour.  I  called  for  bread,  cheese, 
wine,  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  told  the  old  woman  to 
sit  down  and  keep  up  her  courage  ;  and  while  she  ate 
and  drank  at  one  corner  of  the  table,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Chauvel  to  tell  him  about  the  siege  and  surrender 
of  Mayence,  my  journey  to  Phalsbourg,  and  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  embracing  Margaret,  my  father,  and 
friends.  I  finished  with  the  story  of  the  old  woman, 
and  begged  him  to  receive  the  poor  creature  kindly, 
give  her  good  advice,  and  help  her  as  far  as  he  could. 

Having  folded  the  letter  and  put  the  direction,  Eue 
du  Bouloi,  No.  1,  I  recommended  the  poor  old  woman 
not  to  lose  it,  but  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in 
Paris  without  losing  a  minute.  I  told  her  she  would 
be  received  by  a  good  man  who  spoke  French  and 
German,  and  who  would  do  his  best  to  get  her  son  out 
of  the  prisons  of  Pont-Couvert ;  she  cried,  and  thanked 
me  as  you  may  well  believe.  Then,  with  a  light  heart, 
I  paid  for  the  wine  and  the  rest,  and  set  out  to  rejoin 
my  battalion  at  the  new  barracks,  where  the  2nd  Lom- 
bard Battalion  and  the  4th  of  the  G-ravilliers  of  Paris 
were  quartered  ;  the  whole  city  was  full  of  infantry  and 
cavalry;  chasseurs  of  Languedoc,  hussars  of  liberty, 
Parisian  Federals,  and  battalions  of  volunteers.  The 
greater  part  were  billeted  on  the  townspeople  ;  but,  to 
speak  the  truth,  these  people  did  not  seem  very  glad  to 
see  us.  The  representatives  sent  to  the  army  of  tho 
Moselle  had  denounced  our  generals  to  the  Convention  ; 
Aubert-Dubayet  and  General  Doyre  had  been  arrested ; 
the  gazettes  talked  about  nothing  but  the  abominable 
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capitulation  of  Maycnce  ;  we  had  been  deprly^d  of  our 
leaders,  and  -were  to  be  sent  to  fig-lit  the  peasants  ^n  La 
Vendee. 

This  is  what  I  was  told  when  I  got  to  the  barracks ; 
distress  was  painted  on  every  face ;  what  greater  mis- 
fortune could  happen  to  us  than  to  be  looted  xvpon  as 
traitors  and  cowards  ?  Jean-Baptiste  Some,  Marc 
Dives,  and  even  Jean  Eat  ground  their  teeth  with  rage, 
and  if  Maribon  -  Montaut  and  Soubrany  had  found 
themselves  with  us,  instead  of  being  at  Metz,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  riddled  with  balls. 

So  at  last  the  people,  from  seeing  treason  everywhere, 
ended  by  susjtecting  its  own  defenders. 

The  federals  in  barracks  with  us  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  assassination  of  Marat,  and  sent  up  petitions 
for  the  execution  of  the  Grirondins ;  they  asserted  that 
Charlotte  Corday  had  been  instigated  by  them  to  assas- 
sinate Dauton,  Eobespierre,  and  the  friend  of  the  people. 
My  sister  Lisbeth  and  Marescot  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance  ;  officers  and  soldiers  became  more  and  more 
excited  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
fusion the  brave  Merlin  de  Thionvillo  arrived  from 
Paris  and  told  us  he  had  defended  our  generals,  they 
had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Convention  had  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  Mayence ;  everything 
else  was  forgotten;  cries  of  "Vive  la  nation!"  began 
again,  the  citizens  gave  us  a  better  reception,  and 
thought  it  an  honour  to  see  us  at  their  tables. 

Then  came  the  fetes  of  the  10th  of  August ;  it  was 
one  of  the  grandest  of  Eepublican  ceremonies  ;  the  altar 
of  the  country  decked  with  laurels,  arms,  and  military 
trophies,  cannon  all  round,  and  the  Goddess  of  Eeason 
on  the  summit ;  it  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever 
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beheld  ;  and  then  patriotic  speeches,  and  the  bands  of 
all  the  regiments  and  battalions  together  playing  the 
Marseillaise,  processions  of  younger  citizens,  banquets 
offered  to  the  brave  Mayencers  all  along  the  wide 
streets  and  in  the  magnificent  squares  of  the  city — such 
sights  remain  before  your  eyes,  and  in  your  hearts, 
if  you  lire  to  be  a  hundred. 

It  was  in  some  sort  the  living  representation  of  men's 
good  sense,  of  their  love  of  justice  and  fraternity.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
neither  monies  nor  bishops  ever  invented  anything  so 
fine,  so  simple,  or  so  natural. 

Every  one  understood  what  it  meant.  The  portraits 
of  Voltaire  and  Jean- Jacques  were  also  on  the  altar, 
and  I  maintain  such  saints  as  they  were  worth  quite 
as  much  as  the  others,  and  that  Saint-Crispin  and  Saint- 
Magloire  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 

At  all  events  we  are  all  free ;  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  think  differently,  but  I  pity  them  with  all 
my  heart,  and  I  would  bring  them  round  to  my  way  of 
thinking  if  I  could,  as  I  think  it  is  the  better.  They 
may  say  the  same  of  me,  on  that  score  we  are  quits,  and 
that  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  fraternising  together. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  do  neither  violence  nor  wrong 
to  any  one.  These  fetes  lasted  three  days,  and  we 
started  for  Orleans  about  the  middle  of  the  month;  men 
and  women  all  embraced  us  ;  fraternity  reigned  among 
us,  the  children  ran  after  the  battalion ;  several  of  the 
stronger  ones  carried  our  muskets  for  us  as  far  as  the 
environs  of  Toul. 

It  had  been  decreed  that  we  should  be  conveyed  by 
post  into  La  Vendee,  but  that  meant  we  should  go  there 
by  carts.     Oi?1y  our  officers  had  town  vehicles,  which 
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were  called  landaus.  The  peasants  round  about,  put  in 
requisition  with  their  horses  to  carry  our  baggage,  went 
ten  or  twelve  leagues,  then  others  took  their  places,  and 
the  first  returned  quietly  home.  "We  followed  the  con- 
veyances on  foot. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  what  I  recollect  of  that 
long  march  was  that  they  arrested  Englishmen  every- 
where, on  account  of  Pitt's  rascalities  ;  that  domiciliary 
visits  were  constantly  made,  and  the  sight  of  distress 
around  increased  every  march.  There  was  so  little 
corn  that  then,  iu  harvest  time,  as  fast  as  it  was  cut  it 
was  thrashed.  They  would  not  wait,  and  on  our  march 
we  could  hear  them  thrashing  in  the  barns  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  midnight. 

The  farther  we  advanced  into  the  interior  of  France 
the  more  the  people  looked  at  us  with  dislike.  Once 
out  of  Lorraine,  patriotism  seemed  to  diminish  every 
step  we  took,  and  at  every  halt  there  was  always  a  dis- 
pute about  rations  and  lodgings,  even  under  sheds  or 
in  stables ;  the  municipalities  wrangled  about  every- 
thing— bread,  wood,  meat,  and  even  straw  ;  and  as  we 
drew  no  pay,  and  were  all  in  rags,  and  our  shoes  were 
in  holes,  more  than  once,  had  it  not  been  for  our  former 
commandant,  Jordy,  now  become  general  of  brigade, 
who  spoke  cheerfully  to  us,  and  cried,  "Vive  la  nation!" 
"  Vive  la  Ecpublique  !"  "  Courage,  comrades,  we  will 
change  all  that !"  "  Liberty  depends  on  you  !"  and  so 
on— had  it  not  been  for  this  brave  fellow,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  whole  column  would  have  mutinied,  for  when 
one  sacrifices  oneself  the  selfishness  of  the  bad  makes 
one  sick.  It  was  for  them  we  were  going  to  fight,  and 
these  very  people,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  would 
have  quartered  us  in  th  eir  pigsties  and  fed  us  on  bran 
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It  was,  therefore,  quite  affecting  as  well  as  novel  for 
us  when  we  reached  Orleans  to  see  the  mayor,  his  as- 
sistants, and  all  the  municipal  officers  come  to  meet  us 
and  receive  us  enthusiastically.  We  had  begun  to 
think  there  were  no  more  Frenchmen  in  France ;  and 
we  found  the  very  best — true  patriots — in  fact,  real  Ee- 
publicans. 

We  were  hardly  drawn  up  on  the  Place  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  before  we  were  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous crowd  of  people,  and  when  Jordy  said,  "  Present 
arms !  ground  arms !  fall  out !"  two  or  three  citizens 
had  taken  us  already  by  the  arms  and  led  us  away  to 
their  families,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  brothers,  and 
the  citoyennes,  young  and  beautiful  women,  came  and 
crowned  us.  Jordy,  who  was  a  good  speaker,  said  to 
them  in  the  square — 

"  Thanks  be  to  you,  Orleanais  ;  you  are  the  first  who 
treat  us  as  sons  of  your  country,  as  friends,  and  as 
countrymen." 

He  made  many  other  affecting  observations.  We  had 
our  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
Orleanais !  long  live  the  brave  garrison  of  Mayence !" 
seemed  never  to  cease.  Jordy  said  more  than  was  true, 
for  the  Nancy  patriots,  after  Merlin's  return,  had  also 
treated  us  very  well ;  but  at  such  times  enthusiasm  has 
the  better  of  us,  and  we  cry  out  what  seems  finest  and 
most  expressive,  and  most  agreeable  for  those  who  are 
about  us. 

True  it  is  the  Orleanais  gave  us  a  good  reception, 
and  in  this  beautiful  town  it  was  that  they  began  by 
forming  us  in  demi-brigades,  according  to  the  decree 
of  January  21st,  1793,  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  put  in  force  earlier,  as  we  were  in  the  field. 
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Our  battalion,  the  2nd  of  Paris  Lombards,  and  the 
2nd  Gravilliers,  in  which  Marescot  was,  then  formed 
the  demi-brigade  of  Paris  and  Vosges.  I  had  been  cor- 
poral for  a  long  time,  but  I  took  off  my  stripes  to  join 
the  gunners'  company,  with  Marc  Dives  and  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Some.  From  having  been  in  the  Mayence  re- 
doubts we  knew  how  to  serve  guns,  and  our  little  field- 
pieces  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  great  forty- 
eight  pounder  earronadcs,  which  we  had  often  handled 
together  there.  So  we  remained  all  together,  and  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  I  should  see  and 
play  with  little  Cassius  every  day.  He  always  laughed 
when  he  saw  me  walk  into  the  canteen  ;  the  whole  bat- 
talion seemed  to  have  adopted  him ;  every  one  kissed 
him ;  one  would  have  said  he  belonged  to  them  all. 
Lisbeth,  also,  was  glad  to  see  me  in  the  battalion. 

So  August  passed. 

We  were  told  many  things  worth  mentioning  before 
we  left  Orleans.  First  of  all,  that  our  former  general, 
Custine,  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Wimpfen  and  the 
Girondins  ;  for  having  neglected  to  provision  Mayence, 
and  for  not  relieving  it ;  for  allowing  the  allies  to 
take  Valenciennes,  in  spite  of  the  orders  sent  to 
him  to  march.  Then  we  heard  he  had  been  replaced 
in  the  army  of  the  north  by  our  former  adjutant- 
general,  Houchard. 

These  news  struck  our  officers  particularly;  they  under- 
stood that  the  Committee  of  Safety  did  not  trifle  with 
generals,  and  that  they  had  better  be  careful  to  do  their 
duty.  We  also  heard  that  Toulon  had  surrendered  to  thfc 
English  with  its  arsenal  and  the  fleet ;  that  the  minister 
Cambon  had  decreed  the  creation  of  a  public  ledrer 
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for  the  inscription  of  the  Republic's  debts;  that  the 
Convention,  amidst  the  greatest  perils,  was  calmly 
discussing  a  civil  code,  in  order  to  regulate  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  French,  both  for  persons  and 
property.  Every  one  of  course  supposed  this  code 
would  be  called  "  Code  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,"  and  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  Convention  to  have  originated  this  useful 
work. 

Some  days  later,  the  second  column  having  arrived, 
we  left  Orleans  under  the  command  of  Kleber ;  we 
passed  Blois  and  Tours,  always  keeping  the  Loire  on 
our  left.  This  fine  river  flows  calmly  and  peaceably 
through  a  level  country ;  small  woods,  vine  plantations, 
orchards,  but  principally  meadows,  fields  of  corn, 
barley,  and  oats  form  its  banks  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  ;  little  hemp,  but  fruit  trees  in  quantities.  Little 
sandy  islets  just  put  their  heads  above  water,  and  the 
old  towers  of  ancient  cathedrals,  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, and  old  chateaus  look  down  on  us  from  a  distance 
above  the  hedges  and  bushes. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  bells,  we  could  hear 
the  churches  humming  on  these  tranquil  waters  from 
morning  till  night,  and  after  having  marched  for  leagues 
the  cathedrals  did  not  seem  to  have  changed  their  place, 
so  level  was  the  land. 

Small  boats  were  moving  up  and  down  the  Loire, 
with  a  large  net  at  the  end  of  a  pole ;  the  boatmen  all 
wore  straw  hats.  Near  the  towns  larger  boats,  full 
of  grain  and  goods,  were  floating,  some  up,  some  down, 
the  river. 

Covered  with  dust  from  the  roads,  our  muskets  on 
our  shoulders,  coats  and  pantaloons  ragged  and  torn, 
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many  of  us  barefooted,  we  looked  at  them  as  vre  marched 
along,  Kleber  riding  in  the  midst  of  us,  his  blue  coat 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin  not-withstanding  the  heat,  and 
his  great  cocked  hat  and  tricoloured  plume  white  with 
dust.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  but  there  never 
was  a  better  for  looking  after  his  men  on  a  inarch, 
seeing  that  they  had  their  rations,  and  that  the  sick 
were  attended  to. 

When  mayors  and  municipalities  haggled  and  dis- 
puted, Kleber's  loud  voice,  and  his  look  like  a  lion — for 
his  face  was  just  a  lion's  in  good-humour — his  air  of 
indignation  and  contempt  soon  shut  their  mouths  ;  he 
had  only  to  look  at  them  over  his  shoulder,  with  his 
grey  eyes  half  closed,  and  everything  came  to  hand 
most  readily — there  was  no  waiting  for  billets.  Five  or 
six  young  officers  constantly  followed  him,  galloping 
about  to  receive  or  cany  his  orders.  Every  time  we 
arrived  anywhere,  all  night  long  there  was  singing 
and  laughing  in  his  quarters  ;  but  on  duty  he  was 
quite  another  man,  and  never  jested.  If  you  only 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  you  understood  he  was  indeed 
a  general,  and  who  never  listened  to  unnecessary 
words  when  the  enemy  was  coming  on,  and  when 
we  v\re  just  asking  ourselves,  '■  How  will  the  action 
begin:" 

I  tell  you  all  this  beforehand — when  we  are  once  at 
it  vou  will  see  better  still. 

We  arrived  at  Sauinur,  where  the  head-quarters 
were.  There  disputes  arose  as  to  under  whose  orders 
we  were  to  be,  and  what  they  would  do  with  us ;  for 
five  or  six  representatives  of  the  people,  Euelle,  Phe'lip- 
peaux,  Grillet,  were  all  in  this  place  at  once,  without 
mentioning  Merlin,  who  marched  with  our  column,  and 
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%  number  of  officers  and  generals  who  had  come  from 
Paris  with  the  sans-culottes. 

I  do  not  at  all  despise  the  sans-culottes,  but  Paris 
bad  already  then  furnished  the  armies  of  the  Worth,  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  with  so 
many  battalions,  and  those  who  now  came  to  join  us 
were  heroes  for  five  hundred  livres — creatures  paid  to 
do  their  duty — these  wretches  did  us  more  harm  than 
good,  for  they  found  no  one  Republican  enough  for 
them ;  they  depreciated  every  one,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent them  wavering  at  the  first  cannon-shot,  and  crying 
out — "  We  are  betrayed !" 

As  the  first  federal  battalions,  volunteers,  working- 
men,  fathers  of  families,  employes  of  all  sorts — in  fact, 
men  in  earnest,  steady  under  fire,  calm,  and  prompt, 
so  did  this  abominable  breed  of  yelpers,  brawlers,  and 
idlers  tremble  for  their  own  skin.  If  the  Lombards 
and  Gravilliers  had  had  any  powder  to  spare,  they 
would  have  fired  on  them,  because  of  the  disgrace  these 
rascals  were  to  their  native  place. 

Saumur  is  a  strong  fortress.  The  former  Hussars  of 
Liberty,  now  called  the  9th  Hussars,  and  other  troops 
of  cavalry,  were  quartered  in  the  barracks.  We  were 
billeted  out.  It  was  reported  we  were  to  lose  our 
leaders,  and  we  were  still  more  dissatisfied.  They  did 
not  even  know  if  we  were  to  join  the  army  at  Brest  or 
that  near  La  Eochelle,  or  if  Canclaux,  who  five  months 
before  had  driven  the  Yendeans  back  from  Nantes, 
would  command  us,  or  Bossignol,  a  Paris  clockmaker, 
who  had  been  made  general.  These  men  were  generals 
in  command — ours,  like  Aubert-Dubayet  and  Kleber, 
were  only  generals  of  division,  who  could  not  command 
columns  of  troops.     They  were  talking  of  putting  us 
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■under  the  orders  of  Santerre,  a  brewer  from  Paris,  only 
a  general  of  division  like  our  own,  and  this  enraged  ua 
still  more. 

At  last,  after  some  days'  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Mayencers  should  join  the  army  at  Brest, 
commanded  by  Canclaux.  KLeber  remained  with  us  as 
general  of  division,  and  we  were  ordered  to  leave  for 
Nantes.  The  army  was  delighted,  for  Canclaux  was 
said  to  be  really  a  general,  and  not  a  clockniaker  or  a 
brewer.  But  our  general  was  a  ci-devant  Count  Can- 
claux. I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
a  traitor,  but  he  kept  to  the  old  routine  observed 
by  Louis  XVI.'s  generals,  from  which  such  men  as  he 
can  never  free  themselves  ;  and  soon  we  found  what  this 
routine  of  dividing  his  forces  instead  of  fighting  in  a 
body  would  cost  us. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  hurry — blunders  and  misfor- 
tunes make  their  appearance  soon  enough.  Tou  may 
easily  believe  that  the  sight  of  all  the  egotism  and 
vanity  ever  since  we  left  Mayence ;  the  bad  news  we 
received ;  treasons,  defections,  and  massacres ;  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  enemy  menacing  us  on  every  side  at 
once — as  you  may  suppose,  all  these  thing3  gava  U3 
plenty  to  thick  about,  and,  indeed,  many  were  sadly 
discouraged  by  them.  But  in  the  march  from  Saumur 
to  Nantes,  something  put  heart  into  us  again;  wo 
learned  that  our  brave  Montagne  representatives  trem- 
bled not ;  they  stood  firm  as  the  rocks  whose  base 
neither  the  roar  nor  the  fury  of  the  waves  could  move. 

As  we  passed  through  Angers  we  read  the  Conven- 
tion's famous  decree  ordering  a  levy  en  masse,  and  even 
the  raising  of  the  whole  of  France  to  crush  our  enemies 
at  once  and  for  ever.     I  must  tell  you  about  it,  for 
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then  you  can  better  understand  our  enthusiasm ;  be- 
sides, no  nation  in  the  world  could  show  aught  so 
strong,  so  beautiful,  or  so  grand  in  its  history's  pages. 

Here  you  will  see  the  difference  between  ashing  in  tlio 
name  of  eternal  justice  or  in  that  of  human  pride.  The 
Republic  alone  could  thus  raise  its  voice  and  ash  similar 
sacrifices  of  the  nation.  On  the  Place  at  Angers,  before 
the  sombre  old  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  from  all  the  country  round,  the  com- 
mandant, Flavigny,  read  us  the  decree,  and  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  Republic  !  Conquer  or  die  !  To  the 
enemy,  lead  us  against  the  enemy !"  began  again,  as 
they  did  the  first  time  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
country  was  in  danger;  sabres  and  mushets  rattled, 
standards  waved  ;  the  astonished  countrypeople  rushed 
into  our  ranhs  ;  the  National  Guards  arrived,  the  tocsin 
was  rung ;  every  one  rose  and  marched  in  support  of 
the  Republic. 

I  begin : — 

"  Until  our  enemies  shall  have  been  expelled  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic,  every  Frenchman  is  permanently 
required  for  military  service — the  young  men  will  go 
out  to  combat ;  married  men  will  manufacture  arms,  and 
transport  provisions ;  the  women  will  make  tents,  clothes, 
and  assist  in  the  hospitals ;  the  children  will  scrape  lint ; 
old  men  will  cause  themselves  to  be  conveyed  to  places 
of  public  resort,  where  they  will  excite  the  courage  of 
fighting  men,  their  hatred  to  kings,  and  devotion  to  the 
Republic.  National  buildings  shall  be  turned  into  bar- 
racks, public  places  into  manufactories  of  arms;  the  earth 
in  the  cellars  shall  be  washed  to  extract  saltpetre  from  it. 

"  Muskets  will  be  exclusively  entrusted  to  those  who 
march  against  the  enemy ;  service  at  home  can  be  carried 
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on  with,  fowling-pieces  and  steel  weapons  ;  saddle-horses 
will  he  brought  into  requisition  to  complete  the  cavalry 
corps ;  harness-horses,  except  those  used  for  agriculture, 
will  draw  the  artillery  and  provisions.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  is  charged  with  taking  immediate 
measures  for  establishing  a  manufactory  of  arms  of  all 
descriptions  capable  of  responding  to  the  energy  of  the 
French  people  ;  it  is  consequently  authorised  to  create 
such  establishments,  manufactories,  and  workshops  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  execution  of  these 
works,  and  for  that  purpose  to  require  the  services 
throughout  the  Republic  of  all  artists  and  workmen 
capable  of  contributing  to  their  success.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sum  of  30  millions  of  livres  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  394  millions  of  assignats  which  are  in  reserve  in 
the  chest  with  three  keys. 

"  The  central  establishment  of  this  extraordinary 
manufacture  shall  be  in  Paris.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  sent  to  see  to  the  execution  of  this  law 
shall  have  the  same  powers  in  their  districts,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  they  are 
invested  with  the  same  boundless  powers  conferred  on 
the  people's  representatives  attached  to  the  armies. 
No  man  shall  be  allowed  to  cause  himself  to  be  replaced 
by  another  in  the  duty  assigned  to  him;  public  func- 
tionaries must  remain  at  their  posts.  The  levy  shall 
be  general ;  unmarried  citizens,  or  widowers  without 
children,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  shall  be  the  first 
to  march  ;  they  must  betake  themselves  without  delay 
to  the  chief  town  in  their  district,  where  they  will  be 
drilled  every  day  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms, 
while  they  are  awaiting  orders  to  march. 
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"  The  representatives  of  tlie  people  will  arrange  the 
calling  out  and  moving  bodies  of  citizens  to  the  points 
where  they  are  to  muster,  so  that  rations,  ammunition, 
and  all  war  material  may  be  there  in  necessary  quan- 
tity. Places  of  muster  will  be  determined  according  to 
circumstances,  and  indicated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  sent  to  carry  out  the  present  decree,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  generals  and  in  concert  with 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  with  the  Provi- 
sional Executive  Council.  Each  battalion  organised  in 
its  district  shall  assemble  under  a  banner  bearing 
this  inscription :  '  The  French  people  in  resistance  to 
tyrants.' " 

Directly  after  this  proclamation  we  left  Angers  for 
Nantes,  where  our  three  columns  arrived  one  after  the 
other,  the  Gth,  7th,  and  8th  of  September,  1793.  This 
city,  which  lies  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  is  lined  by 
quantities  of  boats,  vessels,  and  other  craft,  lying  at 
anchor  or  cruising  up  and  down.  I,  who  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  among  our  mountains,  nor  even  on 
the  Ehine,  was  astonished  indeed. 

For  the  first  time  I  had  any  conception  of  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  a  commercial  city  where  mer- 
chandise came  by  itself  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  no  other  trouble  than  to  rig  masts  and  set  sails 
when  there  was  any  wind. 

Quantities  of  other  troops,  who  made  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Brest  coast,  filled  the  town,  where  we 
were  magnificently  entertained  by  the  authorities — they 
treated  us  to  patriotic  feasts.  All  the  wealthy  people 
in  this  place  were  happy  to  see  the  Vendeans  could  not 
pay  them  a  visit  without  passing  through  our  ranks. 
They  had  a  sort  of  admiration  for  our  rags,  and  ^s  the 
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general  depot  of  food  and  stores  -was  there  for  the 
supplying  of  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Eochefort,  we  each 
received  a  new  pair  of  shoes  after  the  fete.  But  the 
next  day,  September  the  9th,  we  had  to  take  the  field, 
and  then  it  was  we  were  destined  to  learn  something 
new. 

As  we  followed  the  route  after  leaving  Saumur,  we  had 
already  noticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  country 
whose  features  were  continually  changing ;  little  woods, 
then  high  ferns,  hamlets  buried  in  verdure,  numberless 
orchards  surrounded  by  thick  hedges,  and  above  the 
hedges  hollies,  stunted  oaks,  chestnuts,  all  that  grow- 
ing without  design,  with  no  sign  of  cultivation,  without 
the  slightest  mark  of  man's  hand — a  real  wild  country, 
in  fact,  where  the  inhabitants  left  everything  to  chance, 
and  troubled  themselves  about  nothing. 

It  was  La  Vendee  we  were  looking  at,  and  which 
became  more  overgrown  by  degrees  as  we  followed  the 
downward  course  of  the  river  ;  it  was  there  we  had  to 
go  and  dislodge  the  men,  who  were  there  by  thousands 
— a  population  of  poachers  and  smugglers,  of  inferior 
nobility,  surrounded  by  gamekeepers  and  refractory 
priests  rooted  in  ignorance ;  small  farmers  and  trades- 
men ;  peasants  who  called  themselves  "  the  lord's 
vassals."  How  can  I  explain  all  this  to  you  ?  They 
clung  together  like  their  own  thickets — neither  cut 
down  nor  trimmed  for  centuries. 

Not  a  single  high  road  through  the  country,  nor  a 
road  of  any  sort  where  two  oxen  could  pass  abreast. 

The  sight  of  this  made  one  think  a  little ;  the  dullest 
soldier  could  see  what  difficulty  there  would  be  to  form 
a  line,  and  no  enemy  to  be  seen  at  any  distance  •  we 
should  have  to  burn  everything  down  to  see  our  way 
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Then  the  report  of  all  tlie  disasters  the  patriots  had 
experienced  in  this  wretched  country,  the  horrible 
cruelty  of  the  women,  who  killed  the  wounded,  rendered 
one  very  hard ;  one  said  to  oneself — 

"  So  much  the  worse ;  if  they  shoot  us,  we  will  shoot 
them;  if  they  have  no  pity,  neither  will  we.  The 
Republic  comes  first." 

What  we  had  thus  done  of  the  road  from  Ancenis 
ant!  Angers  was  only  the  beginning  of  La  Vendee, 
but  it  extended  much  farther.  Between  the  Socage 
and  the  sea  was  a  district  called  the  Marais,  where 
more  men  of  the  same  sort  passed  their  existence  in 
shooting  the  wild  fowl,  which  frequented  the  pools  and 
reed  beds ;  these  men  clung  to  serfdom  as  tenaciously 
as  the  others,,  and  we  had  to  encounter  them  also. 

Our  demi-brigade,  the  free  mountain  chasseurs,  and 
a  squadron  of  mounted  chasseurs  passed  the  bridge  at 
Nantes  the  9th  of  September,  at  mid-day  exactly,  under 
the  command  of  Kleber.  We  knew  that  six  or  seven 
thousand  Vendeans,  posted  near  the  Grand-Lieu  f  sh- 
ponds,  held  the  village  of  Port-Saint-Pere  with  guns 
and  all  that  was  required  for  our  reception.  General 
Beyser,  an  Alsacian  from  Eibeauville,  was  to  follow  us 
with  five  or  sis  thousand  men  to  support  our  attack. 
The  weather  was  very  fine. 

Merlin  do  Thionville,  with  his  great  sword  in  his 
belt  and  his  tricoloured  sash,  marched  by  Kleber' s  side. 
They  were  both  on  horseback  in  the  centre  of  the  bat- 
talion. Our  six  four-pounder  field-pieces  followed,  with 
two  mountain  howitzers ;  the  mounted  chasseurs  were  in 
front  as  scouts.  We  all  looked  about ;  we  saw  nothing 
extraordinary — no  Vendeans  were  to  be  seen.  But  once 
on  the  other  side,  in  narrow  paths  bordered  with  apple 
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ind  pear  trees  laden  with  fruit,  we  could  no  longer 
idvance  in  column ;  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  flank 
movement ;  but  before  advancing  further,  Kluber,  who, 
though  he  looked  like  a  lion,  was  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
ordered  two  companies  to  deploy  as  skirmishers  to  the 
fight  and  left  of  the  road.  This  movement  was  hardly 
executed  before  the  firing  began  in  all  directions. 

Then  we  discovered  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  those  vagabonds  concealed  in  the  thickets, 
who  would  have  cut  us  off  if  we  had  not  thrown  out 
skirmishers  in  our  front.  The  chasseurs  charged  for- 
ward,  the  better  to  clear  the  ground,  but  the  last  files 
of  the  squadron  had  hardly  turned  the  corner  of  the 
wood  before  a  heavy  fire  betrayed  the  presence  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Yendeans.  The  chasseurs  came  back 
at  a  gallop,  leaving  some  of  their  number  behind ;  more 
than  one  horse  had  a  red  ribbon  on  his  flanks,  showing 
where  the  ball  had  struck  him.  Poor  creatures !  they 
do  not  fall  at  once  when  wounded ;  they  gallop  on,  but 
it  does  not  last  long. 

Then  we  saw  the  unfavourable  side  of  a  war  like 
this  ;  we  never  knew  exactly  what  we  had  before  us. 
Klcber  ordered  double  the  number  of  skirmishers  for- 
ward ;  it  was  sufficient ;  the  enemy  fell  back,  and  the 
column  continued  its  march,  always  keeping  within 
range.  We,  with  our  guns  and  ammunition  well 
covered  both  right  and  left,  had  nothing  but  chance 
balls  to  dread ;  but  our  turn  to  advance  was  soon 
coming,  and  that  was  all  we  asked. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour,  though  ;  then  we  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  fish-ponds,  and  saw  the  open  coun- 
try. Wretched  villages,  the  walls  of  mud,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  distance  we  saw  small  churches  with 
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elated  roofs.  But  on  our  right,  about  two  cannon-shots 
off,  was  the  whole  Vendean  assemblage.  They  were  there 
in  swarms ;  on  the  edge  of  the  ponds  and  in  the  village 
of  Port-Saint-Pere,  where  their  head-quarters  were. 
The  scoundrels  were  not  deficient  in  artillery,  for  as 
soon  as  they  saw  us  they  fired  two  or  three  rounds, 
either  to  get  the  range  or  to  defy  us  to  advance. 

Between  us  and  Port-Saint-Pere  was  a  branch  of  the 
fish-pond,  whence  flowed  a  tolerably  deep  stream.  This 
branch  might  be  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  high 
grass,  reeds,  and  withies  hid  its  banks.  The  Vendean 
skirmishers,  when  they  fell  back  before  ours,  had  taken 
all  the  boats  to  the  other  side;  to  attack  them  was 
difficult. 

But  Either,  after  inspecting  the  position  with  his 
staff  and  Merlin  de  Thionville,  ordered  the  formation 
of  two  columns  of  attack  ;  he  moved  our  guns  forward 
to  the  heights  of  Saint-Leger,  opposite  the  village  ; 
bullets  hailed  around  us,  and  balls  whistled  over  our 
heads ;  their  guns  were  pointed  too  high. 

At  last  we  had  the  word  to  fire.  Our  balls  enfiladed 
the  principal  street  of  Port-Saint-Pere,  cutting  off  arms 
and  legs,  throwing  down  the  posts  of  the  sheds,  and 
driving  about  the  heaps  of  manure  which  the  Vendeans 
had  caused  to  be  spread  in  the  streets.  Of  course  in 
the  distance  we  could  hear  loud  cries  like  the  murmur- 
ing of  women  and  children  running  away ;  and  when 
our  first  shells  set  fire  to  the  farm-houses,  and  the 
flames  began  to  dance  along  the  roofs  of  their  old 
huts,  then  obstinate  old  men  quitted  them,  dragging 
their  mattresses  after  them.  We  could  see  all  this 
going  on  in  the  filthy  street.  At  the  same  time  our 
two  columns  charged  down  on  the  river — officers,  gen©- 
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rals,  representatives,  banners,  plumes,  and  bayonets,  all 
pell-mell  and  screaming — 

"  Vive  la  nation !" 

On  the  other  side  the  Vendeans  closed  up  and  cried — 

"ViveleEoi!" 

Our  cannon-balls  passed  over  our  heads  and  ploughed 
ap  their  rants.  Then  through  the  smoke  I  could  see  a 
frightful  carnage  ;  the  river  prevented  their  meeting  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  they  fired  on  each  other 
point  blank  ;  several  of  our  men  threw  themselves  into 
the  water  to  bring  the  boats  across  to  our  side,  and 
the  Vendeans  knocked  them  on  the  head  or  thrust  them 
under  water  with  long  boat-hooks ;  the  water  was  red 
with  blood ;  hundreds  of  wounded  floated  down  the 
stream  straggling  and  clinging  to  one  another. 

At  last  we  got  possession  of  some  boats,  which  were 
hastily  fastened  end  to  end,  and  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  bridge.  Then  the  whole  body  plunged  upon 
;t ;  Merlin,  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sabre,  was 
one  of  the  first ;  be  kept  calling  out,  "  Forward,  for- 
ward !  Vive  la  Ecpublique !"  which  we  could  hear 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  shouting.  We  fired  two  or 
three  rounds  of  grape,  but  we  had  not  the  range,  and  it 
fell  into  the  water.  All  at  once  a  staff  officer  ordered 
us  to  advance :  we  turned  our  guns  and  galloped  down. 
Below  we  could  not  get  on,  but  all  round  the  village, 
in  the  orchards,  where  the  Vendeans  were  defiling  in 
companies,  with  their  large  felt  hats,  their  red  handker- 
chiefs, which  they  called  "  Cholets,"  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  pouches,  their  grey  smock-frocks,  there 
we  fired  rounds  of  grape  upon  them  ;  the  ferns  were  full 
of  them ;  some  of  them  crawled  into  the  high  wood  to 
find  water  or  hide  themselves. 
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Unfortunately  others  who  were  in  ambush  behind 
the  cemetery  wall  never  ceased  firing  on  us ;  they  took 
a  leisurely  aim,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  dismounted  two  of  our  guns ;  the  drivers  of 
the  ammunition-waggons,  who  had  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion at  Nantes,  ran  off  with  their  horses ;  three  of  them 
were  already  down.  Our  whole  company  of  artillery 
would  have  been  destroyed  there  if  the  grenadiers,  after 
crossing  the  stream,  had  not  marched  on  the  cemetery 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Then  the  chasseurs  a,  cheval 
passed  also  leading  their  horses,  which  were  swimming, 
by  the  bridle  ;  and  about  four,  the  Vendeans  having, 
without  doubt,  heard  that  another  column  was  coming 
to  turn  their  flank,  evacuated  the  village  and  retreated. 
We  had  routed  them:  Port-Saint-Pere  was  in  ashes. 
I  have  since  been  told  that  seven  twelve-pounders 
and  two  English  culverines  were  found  among  the 
ruins. 

It  was  all  over :  we  had  opened  the  road  between 
Nantes  and  La  Eochelle,  and  our  column  was  to  advance 
to  Lower  Poitou  to  collect  provisions  and  supplies  ;  but 
this  time  I  was  not  destined  to  follow  its  fortunes,  for 
just  as  the  order  arrived  to  cease  firing,  and  as  I  was 
sponging  out  my  gun,  I  suddenly  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
then  lay  by  the  side  of  three  or  four  of  my  comrades, 
without  feeling  what  was  the  matter.  I  recollect  that 
well ;  the  next  moment  I  felt  mortally  cold,  the  sweat 
ran  like  water  off  my  face,  and  then  I  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  only  came  to  my  senses  some  hours  after  in 
a  cart  with  ten  other  wounded  men  who  were  going 
from  Nantes  to  Angers;  other  and  similar  carts  fol- 
lowed in  a  string.  The  hospitals  at  Nantes  were  so  full 
of  patients  they  were  obliged  to  send  us  farther  back. 
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My  wound  was  a  ball  on  the  chest.  It  had  not 
penetrated,  because  it  was  spent,  and  it  had  struck  me 
above  the  sword-belt  and  pouch -belt  crossed;  but 
below  I  felt  as  if  I  was  crushed  inwards  and  could  not 
draw  my  breath  ;  it  was  the  force  of  the  blow.  I  also 
spat  blood.  I  had  been  bled  already.  When  I  came  to 
myself  on  the  route,  and  felt  this  dreadful  oppression, 
the  idea  came  into  my  head  I  was  a  lost  man.  My 
comrades,  too,  were  not  in  a  much  better  state ;  one 
had  his  head  bandaged,  another  his  arm,  the  next  one 
his  leg ;  they  were  covered  with  blood ;  they  looked 
about  them  pale  and  sad  at  the  road  they  rolled  slowly 
on  ;  several  wandered  as  if  they  were  dreaming ;  others 
did  not  say  a  word ;  the  waggons  drove  along  without 
looking  at  us  or  troubling  themselves  about  us,  singing, 
whistling,  lighting  their  pipes  with  their  tinder-boxes; 
two  or  three  of  them  would  get  together  and  talk  about 
their  village  or  some  inn,  the  Golden  Lion  or  the  Red 
Grapes,  where  they  were  well  treated,  or  the  contrary — ■ 
so  they  drove  along. 

The  next  day  but  one  after  the  action  we  were 
between  Ancenis  and  Angers  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  arrived  at  Angers  at  nightfall.  I  could 
remember  nothing,  and  I  had  some  trouble  in  collecting 
my  ideas;  life,  Margaret,  Chauvcl,  the  Republic,  all 
were  alike  to  me,  but  the  idea  that  I  had  either  a  bail 
or  a  piece  of  a  shell  in  my  body  made  me  uneasy,  and 
as  my  arm,  where  they  had  bled  me  at  Nantes,  was 
still  tied  up,  I  also  fancied  it  was  broken.  When  one 
Las  lost  a  quantity  of  blood  one's  ideas  begin  to  become 
confused,  and  those  who  insist  that  the  blood  id  life  are 
perhaps  not  far  wrong. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

|NGERS,  with  its  lofty  houses  and  slated 
roofs,  its  cathedral,  and  its  tumble- down 
fortifications,  resembled  all  the  old  towns 
I  had  seen  near  Worms  and  Mayenee  ; 
it  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  the  same 
plan.  I  never  saw  any  beauty  in  these  rat's-nests, 
which  people  pretend  to  admire  for  want  of  something 
to  do.  I  have  always  admired  what  was  new,  and  in 
my  old  age  I  shall  not  change  my  opinion ;  I  wish  I  was 
twenty  instead  of  ninety-five,  so  you  will  understand 
this  old  town  did  not  interest  me  much  :  our  hospital, 
an  ancient  building,  with  a  courtyard  and  a  garden, 
wide  staircase,  and  corridors  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
was  close  to  the  Porte  Saint- Andre.  Fortunately,  when 
we  arrived,  many  of  the  beds  were  empty,  so  we  were 
taken  in  immediately.  Every  morning  an  old  doctor 
and  five  or  six  young  men  came  to  see  us ;  my  chest 
was  as  black  as  night — it  frightened  me.  I  remember 
the  old  doctor  explained  my  case  to  his  pupils,  and  one 
of  them  came  and  bled  me  several  times — every  moment 
he  told  me  to  draw  a  long  breath,  to  see  if  I  could 
breathe,  and  every  day  I  got  better,  especially  when 
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they  gave  rae  half  rations  of  bread,  meat,  and  wino— - 
then  I  once  more  saw  pleasure  in  life,  my  ideas  becanio 
clearer  with  regard  to  the  Republic,  and  all  I  wished 
for  was  to  rejoin  my  battalion.  Next  to  me  was  an  old 
officer  of  the  7th  Light  Demi-Brigade,  who  liked  talking 
to  me  ;  he  had  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  arm,  and  when 
I  was  strong  enough  to  walk  about,  every  day  from  nine 
to  twelve  we  walked  about  the  garden  in  woollen 
cloaks  and  cotton  nightcaps.  Notwithstanding  his  grey 
moustache,  this  man  was  as  fiery  as  gunpowder ;  from 
him  I  first  heard  of  the  abominations  of  the  Vendeans, 
for  his  legion  had  been  in  the  midst  of  this  insurrection 
from  the  very  beginning.  He  told  me  that  thousands 
of  former  excisemen,  salt-makers,  custom-house  officers, 
smugglers,  gamekeepers,  and  poachers,  obliged  to  work 
like  every  one  else,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
privileges  and  of  the  innumerable  duties,  wandered 
about  the  country  in  '91  and  '92  trying  to  excite  the 
people  to  revolt ;  but  the  peasants,  in  spite  of  their 
ignorance,  would  not  stir.  No  doubt  they  all  said — 
"  You  cry  out,  because  the  trade  of  wolf  or  fox  suits 
you  better  than  that  of  sheep  ;  smuggling,  laying  infor- 
mations, and  poaching  brought  you  in  more  than  that 
of  digging  the  ground  or  thrashing  in  a  barn  !"  and  all 
the  refractory  priests'  predictions  had  no  effect  except 
on  the  women,  who  groaned  and  made  themselves 
miserable — an  easier  thing  to  do  than  to  get  one's  head 
broken  in  defence  of  the  altar  and  throne.  At  last 
common  sense  had  the  best  of  it.  The  nobles,  indeed, 
conspired  with  the  bishops,  and  when  the  Prussians 
were  invading  Champagne,  if  we  had  been  beaten  these 
good  Frenchmen  had  made  up  their  minds  to  fall  on 
our  rear ;  but  the  news  of  Valmy  kept  things  quiet,  even 
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the  priests'  predictions  ceased.  All  the  country's  mis- 
fortunes were  requisite  to  give  these  men  courage  to 
attack  us. 

It  was  the  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
March,  1793,  which  gave  these  men  their  opportunity, 
at  a  time  when  even  our  existence  as  a  nation  was 
menaced.  Then  the  young  men,  the  "  Gars,"  as  they 
were  called,  when  ordered  to  march  like  other  Frenchmen 
in  defence  of  their  country,  found  it  safer  to  remain  at 
home,  munching  chestnuts  and  drinking  wine  with 
the  good  cure,  their  grandmothers,  and  their  loves ;  the 
arrival  of  national  gendarmes  to  oblige  tliem  to  fulfil 
their  duty  had  so  exasperated  them,  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  these  former  tax-gatherers,  game- 
keepers, and  smugglers  had  thousands  of  men  under 
their  orders.  It  was  neither  G-od  nor  King  Louis  XVII. 
who  caused  them  to  rise,  but  indignation  at  having  to 
quit  their  Bocage.  At  the  same  time,  refractory  priests 
preached  to  them  that  they  were  supporting  our  holy 
religion,  and  that  naturally  flattered  their  vanity ;  they 
believed  it  was  true;  many,  indeed,  expected  to  rise 
again  the  third  day,  and  their  wives  kept  their  bodies 
unburied,  and  waited  in  expectation. 

This  is  what  Lieutenant  Deteytermos  told  me  while 
he  related  the  horrible  massacres  at  Machecoul,  a  small 
open  town,  where  the  president  of  the  district,  Joubert, 
had  his  wrists  sawn  off  and  his  head  beaten  to  pieces  by 
blows  of  a  pitchfork ;  where  the  constitutional  cure  had 
been  slowly  torn  to  pieces  by  women ;  where  the  magis- 
trate, Pognat,  had  been  chopped  up,  and  three  hundred 
patriots,  peaceable  citizens,  dragged  to  the  edge  of  a 
ditch  and  shot  without  mercy.  It  was  on  the  10th  ot 
March,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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The  tocsin  was  ringing  in  five  hundred  communities ; 
and  three  days  later  Cathelineau,  a  coachman,  Stofflet, 
a  gamekeeper,  Six-Sous,  once  a  beggar  —  in  fact,  the 
whole  breed — were  surprising  small  detachments,  which 
they  massacred,  robbing  treasuries,  carrying  off  arms, 
powder,  and  cannon,  which  no  one  was  guarding, 
because  no  one  expected  anything  of  the  sort,  nor 
thought  that  Frenchmen  could  come  and  murder  us 
unawares  from  behind  while  we  were  showing  front  to 
all  Europe.  All  the  horrors  committed  by  the  bandits 
at  Chemille,  afterwards  at  Cholet,  which  this  old  soldier 
related  to  me  in  plain  language,  are  not  to  be  described ; 
the  abominations  of  the  women  towards  the  unfortunate 
wounded  could  not  be  even  mentioned  before  decent 
people.     He  told  me  everything. 

Afterwards,  when  tax-gatherers  and  gamekeepers 
had  put  things  in  a  fair  way,  the  "  noble  race  of  con- 
querors" rose :  Delbce  in  Anjou,  Bonchamp  in  Saint- 
Florent,  De  la.Eoche  Saint- Andre  in  Pornic,  Chai-ette 
in  the  Marais,  La  Rochojaquelein  and  Lescure  elsewhere. 
These  men,  at  all  events,  were  fighting  in  their  own 
interest ;  when  they  spoke  of  the  altar  and  the  throne 
they  meant  themselves ;  it  only  meant,  "  We  want  our 
privileges  back,  the  right  of  living  in  luxury  from  father 
to  son  at  the  expense  of  these  wretches  who  are  fighting 
for  us."  But  the  others — good  heavens  !  is  it  possible 
they  could  be  so  dull  ?  Ignorance  is  a  sad  thing.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  these  defenders  of  God,  when  they 
set  out  to  massacre  townspeople,  had  their  wives  carry- 
ing  sacks  to  put  their  plunder  in  behind  them.  When 
they  attacked  Nantes  three  months  before,  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  women  thought  of  nothing  but  the  Rue 
des  Orfevres  (Jewellers'- street).     This  was  told  me  by 
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the  citizen  Deteyternios  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Such  things  are  not  credible  now,  I  know  it  very  well, 
but  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless,  such  was  the  religious 
spirit  in  those  days  in  holy  La  Vendee,  that  land  of 
sacrifices. 

The  Convention,  surprised  at  such  horrors,  had 
waited  until  the  last  moment  before  taking  vengeance 
for  them.  It  thought  they  could  not  last ;  but  at  last 
it  was  obliged  to  order  the  return  of  evil  for  evil,  so  we 
unfortunately  were  also  obliged  to  burn  and  massacre, 
to  show  these  people  it  was  not  so  very  difficult  to 
become  saints  after  their  pattern,  and  only  one  thing 
was  necessary :  that  was,  to  forget  that  we  were  men — 
I  do  not  say  Christians — Christ  has  nothing  in  common 
with  wild  beasts. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  we  were  blockaded  in 
Mayence ;  the  Army  of  the  North  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Nerwinden  ;  Duniouriez  had  deserted  to  the  Austrians, 
Cobourg  was  besieging  Valenciennes ;  the  Vendeans 
themselves  had  but  one  idea — that  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  good  port  where  the  English  could  easily  dis- 
embark, and  help  them  to  establish  tithes,  the  salt-tax, 
forced  labour,  the  right  of  life  and  death,  &c,  &c, 
among  us  again.  The  lieutenant  did  not  conceal  from 
me  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  very  great  blunders ; 
instead  of  fighting  in  one  large  body,  we  had  formed 
four  armies,  with  four  generals-in-chief,  who  did  not 
agree  together,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in 
detail.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Mayencers  there  re- 
mained but  two,  Eossignol  and  Canclaux,  but  that  was 
too  many  ;  for  in  war  there  ought  to  be  but  one  plan, 
which  plan  might  be  changed  any  day  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  one  head,  therefore,  was  required, 
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which  might  profit  by  advice,  but  decide  according  to 
its  own  will.  Therein  lies  an  army's  strength — the 
command  of  one  and  the  obedience  of  all.  Men  of  sense 
knew  this  very  well,  and  the  clockmaker  Rossignol  had 
more  sense  than  Canclaux,  for  he  told  him,  a  fortnight 
before,  at  Saumur,  to  take  the  command  of  both  armies, 
but  to  follow  out  his  plans,  which  events  showed  to  be 
the  better ;  that  was  to  move  forward  together  and  to 
drive  the  Vendeans  into  a  corner  between  the  Loire  and 
the  sea,  and  then  not  to  let  them  slip  through, but  to  fight 
a  decisive  battle,  and  to  finish  at  one  blow.  Canclaux,  a 
slave  to  routine,  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  council  of 
war  to  enter  La  Vendee  at  two  points  at  once :  the 
army  of  La  Eochelle  by  Saumur,  and  the  army  of  the 
coasts  of  Brest  by  Nantes.  You  will  see  what  terrible 
disasters  that  caused  us. 

At  first  everything  seemed  going  on  well.  Kleber's 
column,  and  that  of  Duboyet  and  Beyser,  at  one  march's 
interval  descended  from  Nantes  into  Lower  Vendee,  and 
every  day  we  heard  the  orders  of  the  Convention  were 
carried  out.  There  were  actions  at  Pornic,  Bourganeuf, 
Machecoul,  Aigrefeuille,  &c.  Everywhere  the  Vendeans 
were  routed,  their  villages  burned,  their  bands  dispersed 
or  bayoneted.  As  they  had  declared  that  our  capitula- 
tion with  the  Prussians  ?as  to  their  advantage,  as  every 
one  of  us  had  engaged  not  to  servo  for  a  year  against 
the  allies,  we  had  violated  the  capitulation,  and  should 
all  be  shot  if  we  fell  into  their  hands ;  so  we  had  no 
scruples  ourselves,  and  the  Maycnce  army  treated  the 
scoundrels  with  great  severity.  Thus  all  went  on  well 
in  this  direction. 

Kossignol's  army  was  also  about  to  set  out ;  his  prin- 
cipal column,  commanded  by  Santerre,  wag  preparing 
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to  march  upon  Cholet,  tlio  head-quarters  of  these  ban- 
ditti, in  order  to  take  thorn  between  two  fires ;  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  if  they  were  silly  enough  to  wait  for 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies  instead  of  falling  on 
them  one  after  the  other,  as  they  had  always  done.  Wo 
were  soon  to  find  this  out,  and  you  may  think  how 
anxious  we  were. 

About  this  time  I  left  the  hospital,  and  I  immediately 
applied  for  leave  to  join  my  battalion ;  but  the  Ven- 
deans  being  in  the  habit  of  murdering  all  soldiers  whom 
they  met  with  alone,  the  adjutant- general,  Maviguy, 
commandant  do  place  at  Angers,  would  not  allow  me 
to  go  by  myself,  and  attached  me  to  a  company  of  artil- 
lery of  the  Euro  and  Loire  about  to  join  Santerre's 
column  at  Doue.  That  same  day  we  crossed  the  Loire 
with  other  detachments,  and  wc  entered  La  Vendee  by 
the  rising  ground  of  Erigne. 

Santerre's  army  was  bivouacked  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Done,  on  the  road  from  Saumur  to  Cholet ;  it 
might  consist  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
including  the  battalions  raised  at  Orleans,  the  heroes  at 
the  price  of  five  hundred  livres  raised  in  Paris,  and  the 
mounted  gendarmerie,  none  of  which  had  any  great 
reputation  for  bravery ;  then  came  the  battalions  of  the 
Sarthe  and  tho  Dordogne,  the  artillery,  the  foot  gen- 
darmes, and  the  9th  Hussars,  formerly  Hussars  of 
Liberty,  whoso  reputation,  on  the  contrary,  Avas  very 
good  ;  then  the  levies  from  all  the  adjacent  departments 
— workmen,  employes,  peasants,  most  of  them  unarmed, 
many  in  sabots,  with  a  stick  on  then*  shoulder,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  on  tho  point.  Provisions  wera  always 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  these  wild  districts,  sometimes 
notht-THj  hut  sand,  or  else  bushes  and  heather,  for  the 
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country  people  could  easily  hide  themselves  and  their 
cattle. 

Our  detachment  followed  the  road  by  Brissac,  the 
Alleuds,  and  Ambillou ;  in  the  evening  it  reached  the 
heights  of  Louresse,  whence  we  could  see  the  plain 
covered  with  fires,  rows  of  horses  at  their  pickets,  and 
the  little  town  of  Doue  lighted  up  as  if  there  was  a  fete 
goicg  on.  It  was  very  fine  weather;  the  next  day, 
September  17,  we  rejoined  the  main  body  on  its  march 
to  Cholet.  Now,  what  shall  I  say  ?  I,  a  simple  pri- 
vate, merely  from  seeing  our  line  of  march,  could  easily 
understand  we  were  commanded  by  a  brewer,  who 
understood  much  better  the  management  of  a  brewery 
than  the  command  of  an  army.  I  was  frightened  before- 
hand, for  I  had  seen  already  that  though  the  Vendcans 
were  brutes,  they  were  no  fools,  and  they  knew  very 
well  how  to  fight.  Fancy  this  terrible  Santerre,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Convention  to  overrun  and  conquer  the 
whole  of  La  Vendue  at  once,  allowing  his  army  to 
inarch,  not  in  columns  nor  in  divisions,  nor  even  in 
platoons,  but  in  open  order,  without  skirmishers,  no 
advanced  guard,  the  artillery  in  front,  then  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantry  in  a  straggling  line  as  far  as  you  could 
see,  so  that  if  the  head  of  the  column  was  attacked  the 
infantry  could  not  avoid  firing  into  the  artillerymen ; 
and  in  this  order  we  crawled  slowly  along  through 
hollow  ways,  narrow  roads  bordered  with  thick  hedges 
and  fruit-trees,  stunted  oaks  and  chestnuts,  where  we 
ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  at  any  moment  without 
ever  being  able  to  form.  When  I  saw  that  I  thought : 
"  Michel,  you  will  never  see  Margaret  again.  All  those 
here  now,  if  they  have  anything  to  leave,  had  better 
make  their  wills." 
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And  I  was  angry  with  myself  for  having  joined  the 
artillery,  for  we  led  the  march  with  neither  muskets 
nor  cartridges.  The  others,  the  carters  and  peasants 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  transport  of  the  guns 
and  tumbrils,  were  not  very  happy  either ;  I  saw  them 
looking  about  them  all  round  us,  and  they  trembled 
whenever  anything  stirred  in  the  hedges  or  bushes. 

As  for  Santerre,  mounted  on  a  big  horse  with  his  coat 
thrown  open,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his 
long  nose  projecting  forward,  he  galloped  along  the 
column,  no  doubt  very  vain  of  such  a  fine  line  of  march ; 
a  column  three  leagues  and  a-half  long,  it  was  some- 
thing grand ;  probably  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  no  general  ever  marched  to  meet  an  enemy  with 
such  a  disposition  of  his  troops. 

I  knew  Santerre  was  a  good  patriot,  and  had  shown 
himself  as  such  in  all  that  had  occurred  in  Paris,  but 
what  a  misfortune  to  have  such  a  man  for  a  general ! 
When  people  like  a  man  they  think  him  fit  for  every- 
thing, and  he  who  had  done  nothing  but  scour  cop- 
pers all  his  life  might  be  made  at  once  first  minister  or 
^eneral-in-chief.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  evils  arising 
from  ignorance. 

Well,  in  this  fashion  we  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
Cholet,  and  our  column  became  longer  and  longer  as 
the  men  and  horses  grew  tired,  through  the  roughness 
of  the  roads.  The  weather  continued  fine;  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  trouble  us ;  so  it  went  on  for  about 
live  hours,  and  we  had  already  passed  several  poverty- 
stricken  villages  without  meeting  a  soul,  when  just  as 
we  reached  the  heights  above  Coron,  all  of  a  sudden  a 
loud  cry  was  heard  all  along  the  heather ;  the  sound 
alone  was  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end ; 
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and  then  a  rolling  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  all 
sides  at  once,  just  as  when  a  sluice  is  raised,  and  the 
river  pours  its  water  forth  uncontrolled ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Vendeans  fell  upon  us  like  wolves.  They  called 
out,  "  Surrender,"  and  clung  to  our  horses'  bridles.  The 
guns  were  their  chief  object,  and  never  did  I  see  such 
confusion  and  such  desperation.  The  infantry,  which 
was  more  than  half  a  league  in  our  rear,  ought  to  have 
hurried  up  to  our  assistance,  but  the  raw  levies  were  in 
the  centre,  and  the  better  part  of  the  troops  were  farther 
off.  The  cavalry  was  quite  ineffective  in  such  an  inclosed 
country ;  the  mounted  gendarmes  went  off  at  a  gallop, 
under  the  pretence  of  rallying  the  fugitives  ;  and  from 
Coron  to  Vihiers  you  heard  nothing  but  successive  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  and  the  horrible  uproar  of  our 
defeat  increase. 

A  staff  officer  came  and  told  us  to  get  our  cannon  on 
the  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  ;  unfortunately 
the  Vendeans  were  so  mixed  up  with  us  that  we  were 
fighting  with  our  rammers  and  the  butts  of  our  muskets. 
One  old  man,  whom  I  shall  have  all  my  life  before  my 
eyes,  lean,  toothless,  but  with  a  wrist  of  iron,  had  me  by 
the  throat,  and  called  out  something  in  Vendean  which 
I  could  not  understand  ;  two  more  jumped  down  from 
the  hedge,  barefooted,  breeches  in  rags,  tow  wigs  sur- 
mounted by  old  shapeless  hats,  and  fired  into  the  crowd ; 
wounded  horses  reared,  chains  rattled,  and  waggons  ran 
against  one  another.  The  old  man  had  forced  me  down 
on  the  gun ;  I  drove  my  sword  into  him  up  to  the  hilt, 
and  then  as  I  rose  I  slashed  a  waggoner  across  the 
face,  who  was  just  cutting  the  traces  of  his  horses.  My 
only  thought  then  was  to  do  my  duty ;  I  took  a  strong 
hold  of  the  leading  borseand  pricked  him  in  the  flanks, 
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which  made  him  furious  ;  the  gun  began  to  jump  clear 
of  the  heap  of  dead  and  wounded.  I  could  hardly  see 
before  me  ;  those  of  my  comrades  who  were  left  pushed 
tne  wheels  along,  and  the  gun  was  got  up  the  ascent. 
Once  there  the  Vendeans  surrounded  us  a  second  time, 
and  the  battle  began  again  more  furiously  than  ever. 
We  should  all  have  been  killed  if  the  Hussars  of  Liberty, 
the  brave  9th,  had  not  come  up  and  cut  these  wretches 
to  pieces  ;  they  passed  through  them  like  a  whirlwind. 

Three  more  comrades  fell;  to  load  the  piece  the 
horses  must  have  been  taken  out ;  our  ammunition  was 
down  in  the  road,  and  our  rammers,  sponges,  and  hand- 
pikes  were  broken.  When  I  saw  this,  and  the  Ven- 
deans advancing  again  to  get  possession  of  the  guns,  I 
jumped  on  the  horse  and  started  off  at  a  gallop.  I 
paid  no  attention  either  to  shots  or  shouting.  The 
guns  below  were  lost,  and  I  could  only  save  mine.  A 
little  farther  on  two  battalions  of  the  Sarthe — good 
soldiers  they  were — had  formed  a  square  and  covered 
the  retreat.  I  galloped  tip  to  them,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
heard  the  grape  whistle  past  me,  knocking  up  the  dust. 
The  Vendeans  had  succeeded  in  turning  our  own  guns 
upon  us.  It  was  hard  to  be  swept  by  one's  own  ar- 
tillery. 

The  commandant  of  brigade,  when  he  saw  me  come 
up  with  my  gun,  and  covered  with  blood  from  head  to 
foot,  advanced  more  than  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the 
S*anks. 

"  Your  name,  gunner?"  said  he,  giving  me  his  hand. 

I  replied— 

"  Michel  Bastien,  belonging  to  the  Eure  and  Loire 
company." 

The  piece  entered  the  square,  but  unfortunately  we 
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had  no  ammunition,  and  could  therefore  mate  no  uso 
of  it.  I  soon  dismounted,  quite  surprised  to  find  my- 
self safe  and  sound.  I  nicked  up  a  musket  and  belt, 
and  took  the  place  of  a  fallen  man.  How  glad  I  was 
to  bite  a  cartridge  again !  Those  who  have  never  felt 
the  excitement  of  being  in  action,  when  one  sees  one's 
comrades  massacred,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  pleasure 
of  firing  and  then  loading  and  firing  again  ;  one  actu- 
ally laughs  with  delight. 

We  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  for  the  grape  was  thin- 
ning our  ranks.  At  the  first  village  in  our  rear  we 
found  a  company  of  foot  gendarmes  and  some  fusiliers 
from  the  Dordogne  in  ambuscade  in  some  huts  among 
the  ruins  ;  the  village  was  beginning  to  burn ;  the  wads 
from  the  guns  soon  set  a  thatched  roof  on  fire.  We 
filed  off  to  the  left,  and  took  up  a  position  farther  off 
at  the  foot  of  little  knolls  covered  with  trees,  out  of 
which  rose  the  tower  of  another  village  church.  We 
had  to  hold  Qiir  position  till  six  in  the  evening,  to  give 
time  to  the  levies  to  rally  in  our  rear.  The  Vendeans 
were  equally  unable  to  manoeuvre  the  guns  in  such  a 
thickly-wooded  country,  but  they  continued  attacking 
us  Avith  undiminished  ferocity. 

At  night  they  suddenly  disappeared,  we  could  not 
find  out  how  or  where.  We  awaited  them  for  moro 
than  an  hour,  quite  surprised  to  see  nothing  of  them. 
Then  just  as  the  village  clocks  struck  eight,  the  two 
battalions  set  out  on  their  retreat,  taking  a  road  to  the 
right.  It  was  covered  with  killed  and  wounded,  dying 
horses,  fourgons,  and  carts  broken  in  pieces.  At  inter- 
vals some  battalions  still  held  their  ground  in  the  open 
country ;  all  that  was  left  of  really  good  soldiers  had 
gone  without  orders  to  meet  and  rally  the  fugitives. 
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The  raw  levies  with  their  sticks  came  in  by  all  sorts  of 
roads  and  paths ;  some  of  them  came  out  of  the 
quarries,  of  which  there  is  no  want  in  this  country,  and 
that  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  day  following,  our 
cavalry  was  out  looking  for  them  everywhere. 

We  went  back  to  Doue.  The  battalion  of  the  Sarthe, 
with  which  I  had  fought,  was  quartered  in  the  chateau 
of  Foulon,  whom  the  Parisians  had  hanged  to  a  lantern 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Fifteen  gunners  of 
the  Eure  and  Loire  company  came  back ;  many  wounded, 
too,  were  brought  in ;  but  God  knows  how  many  the 
Vendeans  shot  that  17th  of  September,  when  we  lost 
eighteen  guns,  all  our  ammunition,  and  thousands  of 
good  patriots.  Such  was  our  defeat  at  Coron.  I  have 
described  it  to  you  as  I  saw  it,  and  I  repeat,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  worse  than  people  who  think 
themselves  capable  of  everything,  and  who  have  the 
boldness  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  most  intri- 
cate affairs,  which  men  a  thousand  times  better  in- 
structed, and  with  much  more  courage,  would  be  too 
modest  to  undertake. 

Nor  did  we  then  know  the  worst ;  for  two  days  later 
we  heard  why  the  Vendeans,  instead  of  following  up 
their  pursuit,  had  disappeared  at  nightfall.  It  was  to 
join  another  body  and  fall  on  another  column,  that  of 
General  Duhoux,  who  was  marching  from  Angers  upon 
Cholet,  as  ours  was,  in  order  to  surround  these  brigands 
according  to  Canclaux's  plan.  They  surprised  the 
column  at  a  place  called  Le  Pont-Barre,  and  so  over- 
whelmed it  by  numbers,  that  four  thousand  Republi- 
cans were  left  dead,  the  artillery,  baggage,  arid  all  war 
material  fell  into  their  hands,  and  five  hundred  fathers 
of  families  belonging  to  Angers  and  the  vicinity  having 
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had  their  retreat  cut  off  at  the  bridge,  the  Vendeaus 
found  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  threats  by 
shooting  them  to  the  last  man. 

After  these  bad  news,  as  the  Vendeans  after  their 
victories  usually  marched  on  some  great  town  on  the 
Loire  to  plunder  it  and  fortify  themselves  in  it,  part  of 
our  troops  were  sent  at  once  bach  to  Saumur,  and  I 
went,  with  them. 

These  brigands  had  destroyed  our  column  at  Coron 
on  the  17th,  and  that  of  General  Duhoux  the  19th,  at 
Beaulieu ;  we  set  off  the  20th,  furious  at  having  been 
beaten  by  peasants  ignorant  of  all  tactics,  and  who 
killed  three  times  as  many  men  as  we  could. 

As  for  me,  I  say  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  our 
generals  ;  guess,  then,  what  I  felt  when  on  our  arrival 
at  Saumur  we  heard  the  Mayence  column  had  been 
defeated  also  and  driven  back  upon  Nantes !  As  we 
entered  the  town  nothing  else  was  heard.  For,  besides 
the  lamentations  of  many  families  who  had  lost  their 
support,  people  were  terribly  uneasy,  for  now  that  these 
scoundrels  had  the  upper  hand  we  could  not  see  who 
was  to  check  them.  I  always  had  some  difficulty  in 
believing  bad  news,  and  it  seemed  to  me  impossible 
that  our  old  generals,  such  as  Ivlcber  and  Dubayet, 
could  ever  have  been  routed  by  such  a  race  as  that 
was. 


CHAPTER  X. 


T  Sauniur  we  found  all  in  confusion,  we 
did  not  know  where  to  go  for  a  lodging  ; 
the  churches  of  Saint- Jean,  Notre-Dame- 
de-Nantilly,  and  Saint-Pierre  were  turned 
into  hospitals  for  the  wounded.  They 
made  haste  to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence; 
generals  and  the  people's  representatives  laid  the  blame 
of  our  defeat  on  one  another.  Phelippeaux  accused 
Rossignol  of  betraying  the  Republic  ;  Rossignol 
charged  Canclaux  and  Phelippeaux  with  having  an 
understanding  with  the  English.  The  soldiers'  indig- 
nation against  the  five  hundred  livres  heroes  is  not  to 
be  described,  and  sabre-cuts  were  exchanged  every  day 
by  dozens. 

At  the  same  time  we  learned  that  the  bad  news  we 
had  just  received  was  quite  true  ;  Kleber's  column, 
after  having  driven  the  brigands  back  and  ravaged 
their  hiding  places  along  the  Sevre,  had  nearly  reached 
Cholet,  hoping  to  make  an  end  to  the  civil  war  at  once ; 
but  the  enemy  having  collected  more  than  forty  thousanp 
men,  had  surrounded  the  Mayence  division  at  Torfou, 
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between  Clisson  and  Mortagne,  where  the  fiercest  battle 
in  the  whole  campaign  was  fought.  Kleber,  wounded 
by  a  shot  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  had  calmly 
continued  to  give  his  orders  until  the  end  ;  his  soldiers 
carried  him  on  a  litter  made  of  their  muskets,  but  a 
battalion  of  the  Nievre,  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  artillery,  having  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  in  flank, 
all  our  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vendeans ;  they 
were  then  obliged  to  fight  their  way  back  through  these 
savages,  but  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order  not- 
withstanding the  impetuosity  of  the  Royalists,  who  for 
sis  leagues  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  impression 
upon  one  single  battalion.  The  Mayence  division 
halted  at  Clisson  and  took  up  a  good  position  behind 
the  Sevre,  where  the  Vendeans  dared  not  attack  them. 
So  it  was  after  all  an  honourable  retreat  before  very 
superior  forces,  but  still  it  was  a  retreat ;  the  Vendeans 
remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  were 
justified  in  saying — 

"  We  have  remained  masters  at  home  in   spite  of 

you !" 

And  we  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

This  is  what  we  were  told. 

The  idea  that  Liibeth,  Marescot,  and  little  Cassius 
were  in  this  skirmish  did  not  make  me  see  things  in  a 
pleasanter  light ;  I  now  knew  too  well  these  good 
Christians  of  La  Vendee  not  to  be  aware  that  if  my 
sister's  cart  should  happen  to  stick  fast  anywhere  the 
whole  brood  would  be  cut  to  pieces  without  mercy. 
This  idea  weighed  upon  my  mind. 

I  always  drew  my  rations  with  the  battalion  of  the 
Sarthe,  as  my  comrades ;  more  than  one  was  missing 
at  roll-call  who  never  required  his,  but  this  could  not 
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last  long,  and  order  being  somewhat  re-established  in 
the  place,  I  got  my  route  at  last  after  having  asked  for 
it  twenty  times ;  it  was  for  Angers,  where  the  company 
of  artillery,  Paris  and  Vosges,  had  come  to  be  formed 
anew  at  the  end  of  September.  I  hardly  expected  to 
meet  Jean-Baptiste  Some,  Marc  Dives,  and  other  friends 
of  Landau,  Worms,  Spires,  and  Mayence  again.  It  is 
well  said  of  the  soldier  that  he  lives  like  a  bird  on  a 
branch ;  to-day,  comrade,  we  shake  hands,  we  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  together,  we  are  like  old  and  tried 
friends ;  and  to-morrow  if  a  shower  of  grape  comes  I 
do  not  even  know  where  your  body  is  lying,  if  in  a 
grave  with  ten  or  fifteen  others,  or  if  it  be  a  prey  to  the 
foxes.     Yes,  it  is  sad  enough. 

Well,  once  out  of  Saumur  I  cut  a  stick  out  of  the 
nearest  hedge  and  took  the  road  to  Angers.  It  was 
still  fine  weather,  but  autumn  was  drawing  near  and 
the  leaves  began  to  fall.  At  different  points  national 
guards  mounted  guard  on  the  bridges  across  the  river ; 
the  villagers  were  uneasy,  they  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  levies  en  masse,  and  with  good  reason ;  they  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  armed  with  muskets  instead  of 
pikes ;  the  Vendeans  were  along  the  road  in  one  little 
village.  I  saw,  however,  something  which  pleased  me ; 
it  was  several  notices  on  the  closed  door  of  a  church, 
first  the  Convention's  decree  that  in  future  the  army 
should  be  commanded  by  only  one  general,  and  then  it,3 
proclamation  to  the  army : — 

"  Soldiers  of  liberty,  the  brigands  of  La  Vendee 
must  be  exterminated  before  the  end  of  October.  The 
welfare  of  the  country  requires  it,  the  impatience  of  the 
French  people  commands  it.  Tour  courage  ought  to 
accomplish  it." 
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And  the  last  warning  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  assembled  at  Saumur  to  the  rebels : — 

"Nobles  and  priests,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Peace  and  Goodness,  excite  yon  to  murder  and  plunder. 
What  would  your  leaders  have  ?  Royalty,  slavery ! 
all  the  old  abuses  which  formerly  weighed  so  heavily 
on  our  heads.  They  want  tithes,  taxes  on  salt,  manorial 
privileges,  forced  labour,  and  game  laws.  They  seek 
to  bind  you  again  to  the  soil,  like  the  ox  which  draws 
your  ploughshare.  We,  on  the  contrary,  what  do  we 
seek  ?  We  desire  all  men  to  be  equal,  to  be  as  free  as 
the  air  they  breathe,"  &c. 

All  that  did  some  good,  especially  the  order  of  the 
Convention  to  exterminate  La  Vendee  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Three-fourths  of  mankind  have  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves  when  the  difficult  moment  arrives ; 
some  one  must  inspire  them  if  things  are  to  go  on 
well. 

The  3rd  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  I  entered 
the  old  town  of  Angers  ;  it  was  full  of  troops  ready  to 
join  the  Fontenay  division,  which  was  advancing  from 
Brcssuire,  in  the  heart  of  La  Vendee.  I  was  a  whole 
hour  looking  for  my  company,  which  I  found  quartered 
in  an  old  building.  I  had  seen  the  colours  of  the  13th 
hanging  over  the  door,  but  I  did  not  recollect  the 
figures,  and  I  was  just  going  to  leave,  thinking  I  had 
made  a  mistake,  when  Lieutenant  Rene  Belaton,  who 
was  passing  by,  called  out  to  me — 

"What,  Bastien,  is  that  you  ?  Where  do  you  come 
from?  They  said  you  were  bound  to  the  next 
world." 

I  told  him  I  came  from  Saumur,  and  that  I  had 
i$een  attached  to  the  artillery  company  of  the  Eure  and 
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Loire.  Many  others  stood  by,  and  I  recognised  several 
old  soldiers,  who  langhed  and  said — 

"  So  there's  Bastien — he  is  not  dead  yet." 

They  shook  hands  with  me,  and  almost  directly  I 
saw  old  Some  coming,  looking  about  him ;  they  had 
already  heard  that  Michel  Bastien  was  below ;  when 
he  saw  me  he  held  out  his  arms  without  saying  a  word, 
and  I  saw  what  a  good  old  friend  ho  was. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  as  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  again,  Michel !" 

We  were  both  affected ;  the  others  were  in  the  way, 
so  I  said  to  Some — 

"  Let  us  go  to  Maitre  Adam's  wine-shop  opposite." 

And  there  we  went  and  talked  alone  at  our  ease. 
Many  soldiers  and  bourgeois  frequented  this  tavern ; 
and  there,  with  our  elbows  on  the  table  opposite  one 
another,  and  drinking  a  red  wine  of  the  country  which 
was  very  good,  and  eating  a  crust  of  bread,  the  first 
thing  I  asked  him  was  if  my  sister,  Marescot,  and  little 
Cassius  were  still  alive — if  they  had  escaped  the  Torfou 
disaster  ? 

"  Be  easy,  Michel,"  said  he  ;  "I  saw  them  in  their 
cart  in  the  middle  of  Dubayet's  column,  retreating  on 
Nantes ;  they  were  all  safe  and  sound.  I  had  even  a 
few  moments'  talk  with  Lisbeth  as  I  inarched  by  the 
cart ;  she  had  a  musket  and  a  sabre  near  in  the  straw, 
and  all  she  wanted  to  defend  herself.  I  should  have 
quite  as  much  reliance  on  her  in  the  ranks  as  Mares- 
cot; she  is  a  girl  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  two  Ven- 
deennes !" 

He  laughed,  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  to  hear 
such  good  news ;  that  gave  me  patience  to  hear  the 
rest. 
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Some  told  me  the  battalion  of  the  Nievre  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  disaster,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  we  had  the  best  of  it,  and  the  column  pressing 
the  enemy  back,  this  battalion,  instead  of  remaining  at 
its  post  to  support  the  guns,  had  followed  the  main 
body  ;  that  then  the  Royalists  had  taken  the  gunners 
in  the  rear  and  cut  them  to  piecee ;  that  Marc  Dives, 
big  Mathis,  from  the  Quatre  -Vents,  Jean  Eat,  and  five 
or  six  others  of  our  acquaintance  were  of  the  number, 
and  since  then  the  company  had  heard  nothing  what- 
ever of  them  ;  Some  himself  had  received  two  bayonet 
thrusts,  but  fortunately,  seeing  our  dragoons  coming 
up,  the  Vendeans  hurried  the  guns  away  without  kill- 
ing the  wounded  as  they  usually  did,  and  so  many 
others  belonging  to  the  company  might  have  a  chance 
of  turning  up  again.  His  first  bayonet  wound  was  in 
the  right  hand,  the  second  in  the  arm ;  but  he  would 
not  report  himself  wounded,  and  now  he  was  doing 
well. 

His  hand  was  still  bandaged  up,  but  it  did  not 
hinder  his  holding  his  glass. 

We  stayed  there  till  the  evening  retreat  was  sounded, 
and  then  we  returned  to  barracks  and  went  to  bed. 
The  company  was  only  thirty-five  strong,  but  it  only 
requires  six  to  handle  a  small  gun  ;  they  thought  they 
could  fill  up  our  number  at  Bressuire,  and  as  marching 
orders  had  come,  we  set  out  the  next  day  but  cue, 
October  the  5th,  1793. 

We  had  cavalry  and  infantry  with  us,  and  waggoners 
too,  who  required  plenty  of  looking  after,  though  they 
did  wear  the  bonnet  rouge  with  enormous  cockades,  for 
they  were  always  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  take 
their  horses  out  and  decamp  in  the  night.     It  was  our 
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duty  to  watch  tliem ;  for  the  moment  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do. 

I  was  already  acquainted  with  most  of  the  places  we 
passed.  General  Duhoux's  column  had  been  defeated 
in  the  vicinity,  and  every  evening,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
went  down,  we  could  hear  all  over  these  vast  moors 
wolves  and  foxes  on  our  right  and  left  in  the  depths  of 
the  thickets  dragging  about  and  fighting  over  the  dead. 
The  long  red  lines  in  the  sky,  the  high  and  dark  brush- 
wood, the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  church  bells  in  the 
villages  answering  one  another  in  the  silent  night  made 
us  feel  sad  enough.  Often  did  I  then  call  my  own  home 
to  mind ;  and  the  preachings  of  the  refractory  priests 
exciting  men  to  fight  instead  of  trying  to  keep  them  at 
peace ;  and  Chauvel's  warnings  at  our  club  not  to  trust 
to  war  ;  and  Valentine's  atrocious  folly,  who  wanted  to 
hang  all  patriots  in  honour  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart ;  and  all  the  horrors  which 
had  brought  us  where  we  were  now.  Are  men,  then, 
made  to  become  food  for  vermin  ?  Is  such  the  Christian 
religion  ?  and  Christ  Himself,  what  would  He  have  said 
of  these  dreadful  barbarities  caused  by  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  priests  and  nobles  calling  themselves  the 
chosen  of  His  religion  ?  Was  it  for  that  He  came  into 
the  world  ? 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  evening  whole  villages  were 
deserted  at  our  approach ;  men,  women,  old  people, 
children,  all  disappeared  with  their  oxen,  cows,  and 
goats  ;  we  could  see  them  a  long  way  off  moving  away 
through  the  thorns  and  fern  brakes  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  and  we  nearly  always  found  the  wells  filled  up 
with  dead  bodies  and  stones  above  them.  It  was  a 
gcene  of  slaughter,     Of  course  we  set  their  wretched 
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hovels  on  fire.  The  column  continued  its  march,  and 
all  night  long  we  could  see  the  flames  rising  in  the  shy, 
which  was  filled  with  smoke  for  more  than  a  league, 
especially  when  the  fire  caught  the  dry  grass  and  trees 
round  about. 

At  daybreak  we  halted  ;  we  cooked  our  rations,  and 
posted  sentries  on  the  heights  all  round.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  for  our  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  watched  us  closely,  and  followed  us  step 
by  step.  They  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of  making 
an  attack  upon  us  on  our  march.  After  leaving  Doue, 
Montreuil,  and  Thouars,  we  arrived  at  Bressuire  the  9th 
of  October,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Saumur  and 
Fontenay  columns,  which  had  effected  their  junction 
the  evening  before,  set  off  for  Chatillon. 

The  general  of  division,  Chalbos,  commanded  in  chief  j 
Westermami  was  at  the  head  of  the  Burgundian  chas- 
seurs, called  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  of  a  squadron  of  the 
Egalite  hussars.  This  man  Westermann  was  a  native  of 
Molshiem,  near  my  own  home,  and  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  and  even  ferocity ;  no  other  general  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  La  Vendee  as  he ;  some  months 
previously  in  these  same  districts  he  had  burned  the 
chateaux  of  Lescure  and  La  Eochejaquelein,  and  villages, 
churches,  and  convents  without  number ;  we  saw  the 
viiins  of  them  all  around  us. 

As  our  company  came  in  just  as  the  others  were 
marching  off,  and  was  very  tired  and  incomplete,  we 
were  detailed  to  attend  to  despatching  the  ammuni- 
tion which  was  to  follow  the  column.  It  seemed  the 
enemy  was  not  distant,  for  the  army  began  its  march 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  detachments 
were  still  filing  through  the  streets  at  the  double  when 
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the  guns  began  to  fire ;  we  worked  hard,  loading  carts 
full  of  straw  with  balls,  shells,  and  grape,  which  were 
escorted  by  the  ci-devant  Bosentkal  chasseurs,  hurrying 
on  the  drivers  and  flogging  the  horses. 

When  about  midday  the  cannonade  became  more 
sustained,  how  we  cursed  with  all  our  hearts  the  duty 
which  kept  us  confined  in  a  park  of  artillery  while  our 
comrades  were  engaged !  Father  Some  ground  his 
teeth ;  I  noticed  him  moving  about  pale  with  rage ; 
instead  of  handing  us  the  balls,  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
throw  them  at  our  heads.  The  lieutenant  of  the  com- 
pany, a  very  young  man,  kept  his  back  turned  to  us  at 
the  door,  between  the  palisades,  and  whistled ;  every 
cart  that  left  he  gave  the  horses  a  cut  with  a  whip, 
which  made  them  gallop  for  the  first  hundred  yards  in 
spite  of  their  load. 

It  was  too  disgusting  for  volunteers  to  have  such 
duties  to  perform,  and  those  of  my  own  time,  when  they 
now  see  this  magnificent  military  train,  their  excellent 
waggons  as  strong  as  iron  can  make  them,  and  their 
magnificent  powerful  horses  in  superb  condition,  these 
brave  squarely-built  soldiers,  with  their  overalls  strapped 
with  leather,  jackets  of  good  cloth,  neat  shako,  and  the 
good  arrangement  in  the  tumbrils,  the  fuses  of  every 
shell  or  bomb  well  protected  from  rain  till  wanted — 
when  we  see  all  that,  old  soldiers  like  myself  are  forced 
to  confess  it  is  rather  different  to  what  it  was  in  our 
time,  and  if  taxes  had  not  increased  too  much,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  our  grandchildren  have 
profited  by  our  experience,  and  made  great  progress  in 
the  art  of  war;  but  the  question  of  taxation  spoils 
everything,  and  if  I  had  not  to  bring  this  history  to  an 
end,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  the 
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subject ;  however,  let  us  get  on  now  with  our  story,  and 
we  will  talk  about  the  taxes  by-and-by. 

While  we  were  passing  cannon-balls  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Bressuiro 
had  run  out  of  the  town  and  gained  the  high  ground  to 
see  the  distant  battle.  "We  heard  them  say,  as  they 
came  back — 

"  The  affair  is  at  the  wood  of  the  Moulin-des- 
Chevres."  r 

And  others  said — 

"  They  are  fighting  at  Aubiers." 

Sometimes  there  was  a  very  great  noise.  They 
thought  it  was  something  more  than  the  sound  of 
cannon;  but  the  wood  of  Moulin-des-Chevres  being 
more  than  two  leagues  distant,  it  was  only  imagination, 
as  is  often  the  case  under  similar  circumstances. 

About  four  the  first  carts  which  we  had  sent  off  loaded 
with  ammunition  came  back  filled  with  wounded — grena- 
diers, chasseurs,  hussars,  cannoneers,  mixed  together ; 
heads  bandaged,  arms  in  slings,  legs  broken,  the  straw 
drenched  in  blood  ;  and  they  took  them  out— they  took 
them  out,  and  laid  them  down  all  along  the  street  in  the 
open  air.  The  doctors,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  in 
their  white  aprons,  their  cases  of  instruments  and  linen 
bandages  under  their  arms,  were  soon  on  the  spot  and 
kneeling  by  the  wounded,  while  the  crowd  looked  on  and 
shuddered.  You  might  hear  a  cry  or  two,  and  then  many 
would  run  away !  Some  brave  women  came  and  helped, 
litters  passed  up  the  street,  all  the  houses  were  thrown 
open.  The  nearest  was  attended  to  first,  and  then  the 
next,  and  the  next.  Every  one  offered  his  bed,  his  linen, 
all  that  he  had.  When  Ave  see  people  so  kind  to  the 
wounded,  the  idea  naturally  occurs  to    us   that    such; 
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kindness  would  not  be  necessary  if  they  had  the  good 
Sense  to  agree  among  themselves  and  resolutely  oppose 
war  with  all  their  might.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
possible  with  the  Vendeans ;  these  poor  creatures  did 
not  even  know  that  they  were  fighting  to  benefit  traitors 
who  wanted  to  put  their  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  who  had  an  understanding  with  the  Prus- 
sians, of  whom  they  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  <Swr  capitulation.  They  knew  nothing,,  and  tried  to 
support  servitude  in  opposition  to  the  wise  and  just 
laws  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  We 
wore  therefore  obliged  utterly  to  destroy  or  exterminate 
this  race  ;  but  its  courage  cannot  be  disputed,  and  all 
our  resources  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  brin»  the 
struErsde  to  a  successful  issue. 

At  five  the  brigadier-general  Chabot  was  brought  in 
on  a  litter  alone  by  two  grenadiers.  He  was  already 
dead.  I  saw  him  go  by.  He  had  a  ball  behind  the 
ear.  They  said  he  cried,  "  Vive  la  Uepublique  !"  as  he 
fell ;  but  when  I  saw  that  dark  hole,  nearly  as  large  as 
my  hand,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  and  I  think  some  of 
his  friends  called  out  for  him,  knowing  that  is  the  last 
thought  of  a  true  patriot. 

About  six  the  cannonade  ceased,  and  carts,  fourgons, 
and  empty  tumbrils  blocked  up  the  streets  and  roads 
It  began  to  grow  dark,  the  townspeople  lighted  up  thd 
front  of  their  houses  with  torches,  and  the  surgeons 
went  on  extracting  balls,  amputating  arms  and  legs, 
without  allowing  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
cries,  talking,  or  movement  of  the  crowd.  I  remember, 
just  as  night  set  in,  a  hussar,  an  old  fellow  with  a  long 
grey  moustache,  rode  up.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
wounded.     As  the   crowd  prevented  his   advance,  he 
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stopped  where  the  artillery  was  parked,  and  our  lieu- 
tenant asked  kirn  if  the  battle  was  over. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  brigands  have  been  retreating 
for  the  last  two  hours ;  one  column  is  in  pursuit  of 
them  towards  Neuille  on  the  right ;  the  village  is  on 
fire  ;  TVestermann  follows  them  up  on  the  left  on  the 
road  to  Chatillon.  He  ought  to  be  there  by  this 
time." 

The  man  talked  quietly  enough,  but  when  he  tried  to 
dismount  we  saw  he  was  wounded  in  the  belly.  He 
sank  down  against  the  palisades  at  full  length,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  The  lieutenant  called  out  to  one  of 
the  men  to  fetch  a  surgeon,  but  as  the  hussar  grew 
stiff  and  his  eyes  opened  again,  he  saw  the  brave  fellow 
was  dead,  and  called  the  gunner  back  again. 

About  the  same  time  we  heard  at  a  distance  the  air 
of  the  "  Marseillaise."  The  representatives  Chaudieu 
and  Bellegarde  were  returning,  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  ci-devant  Eosenthal  chasseurs.  Then  rose  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  la  Ee'publique  !"  all  through  the  town.  The 
representatives  went  to  the  Mairie  to  issue  their  procla- 
mation, with  the  municipal  officers  of  the  district,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  hear  it  read,  for  the  next  day,  October 
the  10th,  at  daybreak,  we  had  the  order  to  rejoin  the 
column.  They  had  recovered  the  guns  from  the  Ven- 
cloans,  and  so  now  we  were  to  enter  on  our  regular  ser- 
vice again. 

By  ill-luck,  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Beaulieu 
we  were  again  put  in  requisition  to  bring  in  the 
wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  All  the  country  people 
had  run  away,  their  villages  were  on  fire,  and  we  could 
not  pass  on  and  leave  poor  wretches  still  breathing  in 
the  brushwood,  so  we  were  obliged  to  set  to  work.     I 
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will  not  describe  it  to  you — it  is  too  horrible ;  and 
besides,  I  sliould  never  get  to  an  end  if  I  gave  you  a 
detailed  account  of  everything  that  happened  in  such  a 
campaign. 

All  the  10th  we  did  nothing  but  dig  large  graves,  six 
or  seven  feet  deep,  in  which  the  dead  were  laid  in  rows 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other. 

The  wounded  were  put  into  carts,  which  were  de- 
spatched to  Bressuire.  Other  detachments  assisted  us. 
The  heights  were  thoroughly  searched  all  round,  but 
how  could  we  see  everything  in  this  country  of  moor 
and  fern- brakes  ?  We  might  have  searched  for  a  week 
or  longer,  and  we  were  anxious  to  join  the  main  body. 
There  we  were,  when  at  night  a  loud  noise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chatillon  drew  our  attention.  It  was  a  con- 
fused, dull  sound.  We  looked  along  the  road,  and 
there  was  our  whole  army  running  away ;  no  one  in 
pursuit,  but  all  regiments,  foot  and  horse,  hurrying  on 
across  the  fields,  all  mixed  up  together  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Fancy  our  astonishment !  Their  leaders  in  vain 
tried  to  stop  them  ;  they  would  not  listen  to  them. 
This  crowd  of  men  invaded  not  only  the  village,  but 
the  whole  country  round ;  and  from  their  exclamations 
we  gathered  that  the  Vendeans  had  surprised  them  at 
Chatillon  while  the  greater  part  of  them  wore  running 
about  the  country  looking  for  hay,  straw,  and  pro- 
visions, and  they  had  all  run  away,  leaving  their  guns, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  behind. 

Happily  we  had  already  cooked  and  eaten  our  sup- 
pers, for  after  this  column's  arrival  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  to  eat.  The  runaways  wanted  to  go  on  to 
Bressuire,  but  Westermann  covered  the  retreat  with  his 
hussars  and  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  of  the  Convention. 
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Their  leaders  went  among  them,  and  finished  by 
making  them  understand  what  a  disgrace  it  would  be 
to  retreat  any  farther,  and  leaving  the  rear-guard  to 
its  fate ;  and  that  they  ought  to  try  and  get  into  some 
sort  of  order,  and  put  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
defend  themselves  if  attacked.  Boll-call  began  ;  com- 
panies, battalions,  and  squadrons  were  reorganised,  and 
they  stood  to  their  arms.  This  took  up  about  two 
hours. 

What  surprised  us  the  most  was  not  seeing  the  rear- 
guard  arrive.  We  looked  out ;  we  listened ;  the  sen- 
tries had  orders  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  slightest 
movement.  The  officers  consulted  together  at  the 
bivouac  fires  in  front  of  the  village.  Nothing  stirred, 
when  suddenly,  about  one  in  the  morning,  file  and  pla- 
toon firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Chatillon.  It 
never  ceased — even  the  sky  became  red,  and  we  knew 
that  Chatillon  was  on  fire.  Then  the  fugitives  of  an 
hour  before  put  themselves  forward  to  cry  out,  "  Ad- 
vance !  advance !"  but  their  leaders  were  in  no  hurry 
to  lead  them  under  fire.  Some  chasseurs  were  sent  out 
as  scouts,  and  at  daybreak  we  heard  of  tio  fearful  mas- 
sacre of  Vendeans  at  Chatillon.  Wcttermaun,  ashamed 
of  having  been  driven  back  so  easily  to  Bressuire  by  a 
mob  of  peasants,  reflected  that  if  the  Royalists  did  not 
follow  up  their  success  it  was  because  they  were  drink- 
ing themselves  stupid  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  as 
they  usually  did.  He  therefore  took  a  hundred  grena- 
dier volunteers  up  behind  his  troopers,  formerly  called 
Chartres  Hussars,  ordering  them  only  to  use  their 
sabres  and  bayonets.  He  entered  Chatillon  about  mid- 
night, and  from  that  time  till  four  in  the  mornino-,  he 
his  hussars,  and  his  grenadiers  had  done  nothing  but 
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kill,  cut  down,  massacre,  and  burn  theoG  drunken 
wretches,  men  and  women,  lying  about  in  the  houses 
and  streets  among  staved-in  casks  and  broken  pitchers, 
without  strength  to  move,  without  courage  to  resist — 
dead  drunk,  in  fact.  Those  who  possessed  a  glimmer 
of  reason  took  it  into  their  heads  that  another  column 
of  Republicans  coming  from  Nantes,  Lucon,  or  else- 
where was  attacking  them.  They  began  firing  on  one 
another  from  the  windows  and  doors  without  looking 
or  listening  to  any  one,  so  that  blood,  brandy,  and  wine 
flowed  together  down  the  gutters  while  the  houses 
burned  and  the  ruins  fell  in  on  their  own  heads. 

This  is  what  drunkenness  and  folly  can  bring  men  to. 

It  was  about  nine  when  we  saw  this  spectacle,  one  I 
shall  never  forget. 

The  whole  column  found  its  guns  and  ammunition  in 
the  same  place ;  the  rascals  had  only  plundered  the 
baggage.  A  long  convoy  of  powder  reached  along  the 
road  from  Chatillon  to  Bressuire,  and  as  the  waggoners 
had  made  their  escape,  it  fell  again  upon  us  to  take 
charge  of  it.  "We  dared  not  pass  the  main  street,  full 
of  burning  timber  and  ashes  and  sparks,  which  the 
least  draught  of  air  blew  off  the  roofs  in  showers,  so 
we  were  obliged  to  go  round  these  ruins  to  gain  the 
Chatillon  road.  When  some  distance  off,  as  we  marched 
along,  I  looked  back  two  or  three  times  and  saw  the 
street  as  black  as  a  chimney,  with  heaps  of  people,  dead 
and  living,  on  the  ground,  among  the  rubbish,  men  and 
women.  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  some  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  move  still,  and  then  there  came  a 
smell  of  burning  which  made  my  heart  sick. 

What  a  frightful  thing  is  civil  war  !  Such  reminis- 
cences as  these  make  one  take  a  dislike  to  the  whole 
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human  race ;  one  feels  ashamed  of  being  a  man,  but 
one  knows  that  it  is  the  interests  of  certain  monsters, 
happily  very  rare,  and  growing  fewer  every  day,  which 
alone  cause  such  disasters,  while  the  masses,  with  a 
little  instruction,  are  good,  charitable,  and  ready  rather 
to  help  than  injure  one  another. 

Westermann  and  his  hussars  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatillon  to  rest  after  the  massacre ;  the 
remainder  of  the  column  pursued  its  march  in  the 
direction  of  Cholet.  We  marched  with  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Convention,  all  old  soldiers,  formerly  gendarmes 
or  G-ardes  Francaises  ;  our  chief  of  brigade  was  General 
Bard ;  the  people's  representative,  Fayau,  who  joined  us. 
We  could  not  advance  very  quickly  in  such  an  inclosed 
country ;  we  knew  that  Stofflet,  Durivault,  and  Beau- 
valier,  three  of  the  principal  Vendean  chiefs,  were  on 
the  look-out  for  us  at  every  dangerous  pass ;  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  together,  that  we  might  not  experience 
such  a  rout  as  Santerre  did  at  Coron. 

The  second  day  we  heard  from  morning  till  night  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  our  left ;  the  wind  came  in  that 
direction.  It  was  like  a  dull  murmuring  sound  at  a 
distance ;  the  officers  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the 
endless  fern-brakes,  said — 

"  The  Lucon  column  has  effected  its  junction  with  the 
Montaigu ;  there  is  fighting  going  on  there." 

We  might  have  marched  in  that  direction  if  we  had 
dared  break  up  into  detachments,  and  could  have 
dragged  the  guns  along  the  paths,  but  we  were  too 
much  afraid  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  But  the 
next  day,  as  we  passed  the  small  town  of  Maulevrier, 
wo  heard  that  the  new  general-in- chief,  the  sans-culotte, 
Luchelle,  had  arrived  some  time  before  j   that  he  had 
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already  gained  two  victories,  and  routed  the  brigands  ; 
and  as  we  were  not  more  than  three  leagues  from 
Cholet,  where  the  firing  was  going  on,  all  the  light 
troops  were  pushed  forward — the  battalion  of  Conven- 
tion Grenadiers,  the  ex-Rosenthal  Chasseurs — all,  in 
fact,  who  could  move  fast ;  and  we,  in  charge  of  our  long 
convoy  of  powder  and  baggage,  were  left  in  the  rear  to 
get  along  as  we  could. 

It  might  be  eleven  or  twelve.  We  were  very  indig- 
nant, but  indignation  does  not  avail  much  in  broken-up 
roads,  and  all  the  whips  in  the  world  and  curses  to  boot 
will  not  help  you  one  step  forward  ;  besides  being  left 
in  the  rear  we  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off ;  and  it  was 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  that  in  these 
three  leagues  the  spies  who  swarmed  in  this  country 
never  gave  the  information  that  a  Eepublican  convoy 
was  on  the  road  with  only  two  companies  of  fusiliers  to 
escort  it.  Probably  they  were  elsewhere ;  they  all  were 
ready  to  assist  one  another,  and  when  fighting  was  going 
on  anywhere,  you  might  march  for  leagues  without 
meeting  a  soul. 

At  last,  about  six,  when  we  reached  a  small  height, 
we  saw  on  our  left  the  town  of  Cholet,  which  follows 
the  line  of  road  for  nearly  half  a  league.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  large  market  town,  full  of  traders,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  and  even  then  Cholet  was 
considered  one  of  the  good  commercial  and  patriotic 
towns  in  La  Vendee.  Farther  on  we  saw  our  army,  with 
their  guns  in  position  on  the  heights.  They  had  ceased 
firing;  the  cavalry  was  scouring  the  plain,  and  the 
brigands  were  routed. 

Our  only  satisfaction  was  to  see,  three  hundred  paces 
distant  on  the  moor,  a  Mayence  battalion  with  grounded 
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firms  and  two  or  three  others  farther  off  in  reserve ; 
they  wore  the  same  uniform  as  all  the  volunteer  bat- 
talions, but  we  recognised  them,  as  we  should  our  own 
relations,  by  their  way  of  standing,  looking,  and  leaning 
about,  and  then  by  their  long  beards,  old  rags,  and  torn 
colours.  I  felt  my  heart  beat,  and  old  Father  Some 
said  through  his  teeth — 

"  There  are  our  own  people ;  we  shall  not  be  sent  to 
the  rear  again  now." 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  my  old  companions  in  arms 
again,  and  the  thought  that  my  sister  Lisbeth,  Cassius, 
and  Marescot  could  not  be  far  away,  quite  troubled  my 
eyesight.  I  could  hear  the  "  Marseillaise"  sung,  the 
horses  neigh,  and  though  the  fight  was  over,  from 
time  to  time  I  heard  a  cannon-shot.  The  sky  was 
streaked  with  long  lines  of  red  and  gold,  the  sun  had 
disappeared ;  but  general  officers  on  horseback  by  threes, 
sixes,  and  tens,  with  their  immense  cocked  hats,  hussars 
with  their  pointed  red,  yellow,  or  black  shakos ;  little 
carts  covered  with  an  awning,  every  one  of  which  I 
thought  must  be  ours,  lines  of  bayonets,  and  then  the 
great  field  of  battle  itself;  on  our  left  the  town,  with 
its  numerous  chimneys  and  pointed  gables — all  that  was 
to  be  seen  as  the  smoke  cleared  away.  We  advanced 
gently  in  the  rear  of  this  great  army.  All  our  divisions 
were  at  last  assembled  together ;  so  far  for  once  we  had 
succeeded !  and  as  Ave  kept  moving  on  thus,  a  mounted 
officer  galloped  up  and  ordered  us  to  halt.  It  was  our 
old  commandant  Jordy,  become  chief  of  brigade ;  when 
they  recognised  him,  six  or  seven  of  the  mountain  bat- 
talion called  out,  "  Health,  commandant !  health  and 
fraternity !" 

Then  he  recognised  us  and  said — 
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"  What,  old  comrades !  where  the  devil  do  you  come 
from  now  ?" 

"  We  have  been  on  detachment,"  I  answered ;  "  wo 
are  returning  from  the  field  hospital,  and  we  want  to 
join  our  battalion  again  if  it  is  possible." 

"  Well,  I  will  see  about  it ;  you  belong  to  the  13th 
Light  Infantry  ?" 

"  Yes,  general,  Paris  and  Vosges." 

He  was  off  again,  and  all  we  dreaded  was  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  this  convoy  ;  but  almost  immediately  after- 
wards some  men  came  to  relieve  us.  As  we  were  with- 
out orders,  our  lieutenant,  Bochette,  was  drawing  us 
up  into  ranks  to  rejoin  our  battalion,  when  the  general 
galloped  up  again  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him.  We 
marched  down  the  descent,  and  about  a  hundred  paces 
farther  on  in  front  of  Cholet  we  found  six  four- 
pounders  and  two  eight- pounders  near  a  small  bridge  ; 
about  thirty  artillerymen  of  the  German  Legion  were 
in  charge  of  them  ;  their  company  had  lost  many  men 
at  Tiffauges,  ours  filled  it  up  again  and  passed  under 
the  orders  of  General  Marceau,  who  was  deficient  in 
artillerymen ;  he  came  himself  to  see  us,  and  I  saw  him 
then  for  the  first  time  in  his  hussar  uniform,  with 
handsome  pale  dark  face  and  round  full  chin,  like  a 
young  girl ;  he  wore  lead  twisted  into  his  lovelocks  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  and  when  he  heard  we  had  been 
at  Mayence,  he  said,  as  ho  looked  at  us  good- 
humouredly — 

"  Ah,  ha,  I  see  we  shall  not  waste  our  gunpowder." 

Those  are  things  which  flatter  a  soldier,  and  that 
meant  we  had  some  good  marksmen  among  us,  and  so 
we  had ;  Father  Some,  Jacob  Haag,  and  myself,  we 
could  well  flatter  ourselves,  WG  were.     It  requires  no. 
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great  amount  of  skill  to  take  aim,  but  I  snail  always 
remember  his  words,  for  every  one  likes  to  have  justice 
done  to  bis  talents  and  bis  merits. 

That  same  evening  I  went  to  see  my  sister  at  the 
13th  demi-brigade  of  light  infantry ;  it  was  encamped 
near  a  wooden  bridge  about  two  gunshots  from  our 
bivouac.  As  soon  as  supper  was  over,  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  I  set  off  running ;  I  had  not  even 
told  old  Some,  who  followed  me ;  and  when  I  arrived 
at  the  canteen  under  the  old  canvas  tent  hanging  from 
the  branches  of  a  chestnut-tree,  when  I  saw  Lisbeth 
and  her  little  Cassius  on  her  arm,  with  the  Parisians 
sitting  round  the  fire  smoking  their  pipes  and  dismiss- 
ing political  news  as  usual,  then  I  thought  I  saw  my 
whole  family  back  again,  and  I  could  hardly  find 
strength  to  call  out — 

"  Here  I  am.     Vive  la  Bepublique !" 

I  was  quite  beside  myself.  I  felt  I  could  laugh  and 
cry  all  at  once.     The  Parisians  called  out — 

"  Ah,  Michel,  Michel  is  come  back.  Kiss  him, 
citoyenne — it  is  he." 

My  sister,  with  the  boy  on  her  shoulder,  and  one  arm 
round  my  neck,  cried  with  pleasure.  I  felt  she  loved 
me  very  much ;  after  all,  she  was  a  good  sister,  and  I 
said  to  myself — 

"  We  were  brought  up  together  ;  if  I  had  been  killed 
she  would  bave  bad  no  one  from  our  village  near 
her." 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  before  I  thought  you  were  dead  I 
did  not  feel  we  wore  such  near  relations." 

Tly  brother-in-law  also  came  and  embraced  me  ;  and 
when  Some  came  in,  the  same  cries  began  again.  It  is 
only  old  comrades  who  can  fraternise  together,  those 
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whom  we  have  seen  near  us  in  misery  and  in  danger. 
The  new  ones  are  of  small  account. 

We  would  have  stayed  there  all  night,  but  the  retreat 
was  sounded;  we  parted,  therefore,  well  satisfied  at 
having  seen  one  another  again,  and  promising  to  return 
the  next  day  and  have  our  soup  together.  No  one  then 
thought  that  the  next  day  would  see  a  battle  fought. 
The  retreating  Vendeans  rallied  at  Beaupreau ;  we  kept 
them  safe  between  us  and  the  Loire ;  they  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  we  were  not  obliged  to  attack 
them  immediately.  We  expected,  therefore,  to  have  at 
least  twenty-four  hours'  rest.  I  never  slept  better  than 
I  did  that  night  on  the  ground,  with  my  old  cloak  for  a 
blanket,  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  with  a  contented 
mind,  and  dreaming  of  Lisbeth's  good  soup,  which  was 
simmering  from  four  in  the  morning  till  nine,  so  that 
the  spoon  would  stand  upright  in  it,  and  then  the 
brother-in-law's  can,  which  was  passed  round,  and  each 
man  wiped  his  moustache  and  raised  it  to  his  lips — 
fine  dreams  when  campaigning !  But  affairs  were 
about  to  turn  out  different  to  what  I  expected.  All 
night  reconnoitring  parties  brought  information  to 
head- quarters  that  the  brigands  were  fortifying  them- 
selves at  Beaupreau,  and  that  they  intended  to  await 
us  in  that  position.  General  Lechelle  believed  it,  but 
Kleber  thought  very  rightly  that  these  men  were  not 
too  well  pleased  to  have  the  Loire  in  their  rear,  for 
they  understood  the  danger  of  their  position  in  case 
of  defeat  well  enough,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  their  way  through  us  at  any  price  to  get 
back  into  the  Bocage  again,  and  recommence  a  war  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades.  This  was  plain  common 
sense ;    we  could  not  suppose  the   enemy  any  more 
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foolish  than  ourselves  ;  in  the  morning,  therefore,  after 
a  council  of  war  had  met,  battalions  and  squadrons 
began  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up  a  position  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  moor  in  front  of  Cholet.. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  one  truly  great  event  which 
happened  at  that  moment.  As  the  rappel  was  beaten, 
hussars  galloped  through  the  bivouacs  and  distributed 
to  every  company  and  every  detachment  the  Conven- 
tion's last  bulletin,  and  calling  out — 

"  Address  to  the  army  of  the  West !" 

The  first  comer,  officer  or  soldier,  who  picked  up  the 
bulletin,  began  to  read  it  to  his  comrades  in  a  circle 
round  him — 

"  Ecpublicaxs  ! 

"  Eebellious  Lyons  is  conquered ;  the  army  of  the 
republic  has  just  made  its  entry  in  triumph.  At  this 
moment  it  is  cutting  all  traitors  to  pieces ;  not  one  of 
those  vile  and  cruel  satellites  of  despotism  shall  escape; 
and  you,  too  braye  soldiers,  you  will  also  gain  a 
victory.  La  Vendee  has  wearied  the  Eepublic  long 
enough.  March,  strike,  make  an  end  of  it !  All  our 
enemies  ought  to  fall  at  the  same  time,  each  army 
conquer.  Will  you  be  the  last  to  gather  laurels — 
deserve  the  glory  of  Laving  exterminated  the  rebels 
and  saved  the  country  ?  Treason  has  no  time  to  act 
when  opposed  to  courage  and  impetuosity.  Eush  upon 
these  senseless  and  ferocious  hordes  !  crush  them,  and 
let  each  man  of  you  say — '  To-day  I  annihilate  La  Yen- 
due  !'  and  La  Vendee  is  conquered." 

Imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  after  hearing 
this.  The  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Ei'publiquu  !"  which  spread 
over  the  vast  plain  where  thousands  of  bayonets  were 
marching,  guns  carried  along  at  a  gallop,  the  shaking 
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of  hands,  old  tats  hoisted  up  at  the  end  of  the  muskets 
— in  fact,  enthusiasm,  gone  mad.  Yes,  even  the  horses 
on  such  occasions  become  excited ;  they  rear,  they 
neigh,  they  want  to  fight.  It  is  extraordinary :  war- 
like enthusiasm  is  present  everywhere,  even  among 
animals.  When  one  thinks  of  that  it  makes  one 
shudder.  God  grant  that  in  future  wars  our  cause 
may  be  as  just  and  &s  holy  as  that  of  the  Republic 
against  despotism,  and  then  no  one  can  reproach  us. 

At  last,  after  this  great  excitement,  which  had  lasted 
more  than  an  hour,  we  calmed  down  again.  They  came 
and  told  us  the  Vendeans  were  approaching  in  three 
columns ;  they  therefore  intended  to  attack  us  in  regu- 
lar line  of  battle,  and  that  was  all  we  wanted. 

Lechelle,  who  was  no  general,  had  sometimes  the 
sense  to  obey  while  he  affected  to  command,  and  thus 
he  managed  to  gain  a  victory  sometimes ;  but  when 
through  vanity  he  took  the  chief  command  on  himself, 
everything  was  lost  beforehand.  This  time,  according 
to  Kleber's  plan,  the  right  wing,  in  which  I  was,  rested 
on  the  rising  ground,  the  left  wing  on  a  small  wood, 
and  the  centre  on  the  town,  but  well  in  advance  of  it. 
The  Mayence  division  was  in  reserve,  the  artillery  in 
the  ranks,  but  masked  by  the  first  line. 

Westermann  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Chfitillon  with 
his  hussars  ;  he  only  came  up  at  four,  having  marched 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cannon. 

In  this  position  we  awaited  what  was  to  come. 

From  time  to  time  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Eepublique !" 
began  again,  sometimes  from  one  point,  sometimes  from 
another,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  it  was  the  bri- 
gades saluting  their  generals  as  they  followed  along 
the  line  of  battle,  followed  by  their  staffs  ;  and  then  all 
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was  quiet  again.  We  looked  along  the  white  high 
road  for  a  long  way  ;  time  passed,  and  we  began  to 
grow  impatient.  We  wanted  to  move  forward,  when 
all  at  once  the  head  of  the  first  Vendean  column  came 
in  sight. 

From  the  place  where  we  were  we  could  see  at  the 
eclge  of  the  moor  on  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  other 
side  of  a  wood  a  small  church  tower,  and  all  round  it 
black  masses  of  men,  who  eddied  and  closed  up,  and 
then  opened  out  again  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Some  prisoners  whom  we  took  the  next  day  on  our 
march  told  us  that  the  Vendeans  went  to  prayers  at  the 
church  of  Saint-Leger  before  going  into  action  with  us. 
The  church  steps  were  covered  with  men  on  their  knees, 
bells  were  rung,  and  the  refractory  priest,  Bernier,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  emperor's  good  friends, 
promised  a  victory  to  these  poor  creatures,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  who  died  for  Louis  XVII. 
They  all  believed  what  he  said.  They  were  more  than 
forty  thousand  without  counting  women,  old  men,  and 
children,  which  must  have  considerably  increased  their 
confidence  in  themselves. 

I  can  only  say  now  that  at  the  moment  this  immense 
crowd  began  to  move  gently  upon  us  in  three  dense 
columns  there  was  such  a  silence  in  our  ranks  that  one 
would  have  thought  we  did  not  exist.  Every  one  looked 
forward ;  the  mounted  officers,  standing  up  in  their 
stirrups,  gazed  at  them  also.  The  weather  was  flno, 
and  their  march  lasted  a  long  time.  The  Iioyalist 
column,  which  was  marching  upon  our  division,  when 
it  reached  a  small  wood  disappeared  for  an  instant ; 
but  the  two  first,  which  were  much  stronger,  continued 
to   advance,  quickening  their  step,  on   our  left  wing. 
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Wo,  who  were  nearly  half  a  league  distant,  could  hear 
the  clamour  of  these  people,  who  were  praying  as  if 
they  were  in  a  procession,  and  sometimes  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  roi !  vive  le  roi !"  rose  above  the  tumult. 
The  state  of  exultation  in  which  these  creatures  were 
made  one  feel  cold.  Then  the  cannon  roared,  musketry, 
the  attack  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  shouts,  and  the 
rolling  of  file-firing,  all  began  at  once. 

Our  division  on  the  left,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
of  them  on  it  at  once.  It  fell  back ;  the  Vendeans 
rushed  forward,  the  sweeping  showers  of  grape  mowed 
them  down  by  hundreds,  but  they  always  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  their  loud  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  roi !" 
began  again. 

I  have  often  heard  this  battle  talked  about  for  the 
last  fifty  years ;  some  said,  "  The  Yendeans  were  quite 
right  in  attacking  in  column,  it  was  more  like  soldiers 
than  extending  themselves  as  skirmishers ;  their  general, 
Bonchamp,  showed  talent  in  making  them  execute  that 
grand  manoeuvre."  Others  replied,  "  It  was  the  greatest 
folly  they  could  have  committed ;  when  they  tried  to 
manoeuvre  they  had  already  lost  the  battle ;  those 
massive  columns  could  not  fall  back  ;  they  must 
advance,  and  the  grape  cut  them  to  pieces  as  they  did 
so  ;  the  Vendeans  found  that  out." 

All  these  remarks  are  incorrect.  What  was  the  Ven- 
deans' object  ?  They  wanted  to  return  to  their  Bocage  ; 
they  tried  to  make  a  break  in  our  ranks  through  which 
their  women,  old  men,  and  children  could  pass ;  that' 
was  their  grand  manoeuvre ;  to  make  such  a  gap  I  know 
no  other  means  than  by  a  close  column,  for  to  spread 
themselves  out  as  skirmishers   in    front  of  an  army. 
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drawn  Up  in  line  of  battle  on  a  plain  would  have  left 
them  to  have  been  very  soon  cut  up  by  the  cavalry ; 
they  therefore  tried  to  break  through  our  line,  and  they 
made  their  first  attempt  on  our  left.  Our  wing  gave 
way  before  the  tremendous  fury  and  weight  of  numbers 
of  these  men,  who  were  determined  at  any  cost  to  get 
through.  But  then  the  first  division  of  the  Mayence 
troops  came  up  and  fell  into  line ;  on  our  side  not  a 
shot  had  yet  been  fired,  the  storm  was  all  on  one  side, 
the  rolling  fire  of  the  musketry,  and  the  cannonade 
covered  the  heather  with  smoke  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
But  all  at  once  the  body  of  brigands  who  had  been 
unable  to  force  our  left  rushed  upon  the  centre  with  the 
same  yells,  and  the  centre,  commanded  by  Chalbos,  was 
nearly  forced  back ;  the  second  Mayence  division  had 
but  just  time  to  support  it. 

At  that  moment  the  third  column,  which  had  just 
passed  through  the  wood,  appeared  in  front  of  us,  half 
a  gunshot  distant,  as  numerous  as  the  others  ;  and 
this  was  what  I  think  the  most  frightful  sight  I  ever 
saw — peasants,  strong  young  fellows,  with  their  long 
hair,  fathers  of  families,  old  men  with  their  white 
hair,  large  broad-brimmed  hats,  chaplets  hanging  from 
their  necks,  red  waistcoats  covered  with  medals,  with 
the  heart  of  Jesus  einbi oidered  on  their  jackets,  and 
above  the  crowd  two  or  three  leaders  on  horseback  in 
hats  with  white  plumes  ;  all  this  confused  crowd,  which 
is  called  a  column,  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  men  in 
front,  and  several  hundreds  deep,  pell-mell,  shouting, 
"  Vive  le  roi !"  some  of  them  praying  in  Latin,  perhaps 
sacristans  or  cures,  I  cannot  say ;  with  fleurs-de-lis  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  long  poles  ;  all  that,  call  it  what 
you  will,  began  to  roll  towards  us. 
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At  the  same  time  Marceau  and  ten  other  field 
officers  passed  behind  the  ranks,  calling  out— 

"  Let  them  come  ;  let  them  come ;  wait  for  the  word 
of  command !" 

We  stood  there,  our  pieces  loaded,  matches  blown, 
I  and  the  other  marksmen,  with  the  screw  of  the  breech 
in  our  hands ;  we  waited  for  the  word. 

"Vive  le  roi!"  "Pater  noster!"  "Vive  le  roi !" 
"Ave  Maria!"  "Pray  for  us!"  "Forward,  forward!" 
Such  were  the  horrible  cries  which  we  heard  from 
twenty  thousand  throats  mingled  with  the  clatter  of 
their  sabots. 

The  first  battalion  firing  thundered  along  our  line, 
but  under  cover  of  the  thick  smoke  the  others  kept  on 
advancing,  so  that  in  a  moment  the  ranks  which  covered 
us  opened.  The  Vendeans  were  three  hundred  paces 
distant,  and  when  our  officers  gave  the  command  to 
fire,  our  eight  pieces  loaded  with  grape  opened  a  lane 
before  us. 

God  knows  how  many  of  these  wretched  Vendeans 
fell,  one  over  the  other  in  files,  all  massacred  and  dashed 
to  pieces  ;  their  massive  column  was  checked  by  it  for 
a  second ;  astonishment  and  horror  had  seized  these  poor 
devils,  who  knew  nothing  but  skirmishing ;  they  saw 
that  attacking  in  column  was  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  that  demoralised  them.  But  we  had  no  time  to 
reload,  for  these  men  were  Frenchmen  ;  they  recovered 
themselves  in  a  moment  and  hurried  on  over  their  dead. 
Our  line  was  still  open,  and  seeing  at  two  hundred  paces 
this  mob  of  furious  peasants  coming  to  the  attack  with 
the  bayonet,  I  thought  this  time  it  must  be  all  over,  for 
it  was  of  no  use  thinking  of  defending  ourselves  with 
rammers  and  handspikes  against  such  a  crowd; 
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Fortunately  a  squadron  of  the  7th  Chasseurs  came  up 
and  took  thcrn  in  flank,  and  we  then  had  a  horrible 
butchery  taking  place  before  us  to  cover  us.  Fancy 
how  we  hurried  in  loading  and  priming  :  it  was  done  in 
an  instant ;  and  as  the  chasseurs  retired  to  unmask  us, 
a  second  volley  of  grape  routed  the  others  so  effectually 
that  their  column  broke  up  like  straw.  One  of  their 
leaders  galloped  about,  shouted  at  them,  and  tried  to 
stop  their  flight ;  Ave  wanted  at  that  moment  one 
decisive  charge;  if  Westermann  had  been  there  the 
affair  would  have  been  decided,  but  he  had  not  come  up 
vet,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  load  again  while  that 
chief,  a  tall,  thin  man,  succeeded  in  halting  his  men  and 
getting  them  into  some  sort  of  form  in  the  middle  of 
the  moor  and  the  brushwood. 

Then  the  whole  Royalist  mass  fell  upon  us ;  the 
artillery  of  the  Mayence  division  on  the  left  wing  had 
done  even  more  execution  among  them  than  had  ours ; 
all  the  fugitives  from  the  two  other  columns  had  rallied 
to  that  in  our  front  and  brought  their  artillery  up  with 
them.  Balls  and.  grape  soon  began  to  be  poured  upon 
us,  and  wo  all  felt  we  were  going  to  sustain  the  Ven- 
deans'  last  great  effort ;  Klcber  at  a  distance  foreseeing 
their  object,  galloped  up  and  threw  himself  into  our 
division. 

I  can  sec  him  ride  up  now  with  the  feathers  in  his 
hat  blown  back  by  the  wind,  the  broad  facings  of  the 
Republican  uniform  thrown  back  open  across  his  wide 
chest,  his  large,  full  face  quivering  with  enthusiasm ;  I 
can  hear  him  now  call  out  to  us  quite  gaily,  as  his 
horse  reared  up — 

"  That  will  do,  my  friends  !  The  brigands  shall  not 
get  through.     We  will  drive  them  back  into  the  Loire  • 
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they   shall  never   see  their   Bocage   again.      Vive   la 
Ecpublique !" 

And  we  answered  him  with  a  thousand  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  Eepublique !"  He  laughed,  and  the  younger  officers 
behind  him  laughed  too,  but  as  one  laughs  when  balls 
are  roaring  and  bullets  whistling,  and  when  at  every 
moment  some  one  falls  back  out  of  the  ranks  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  one  laughs  all  the  same,  but  one 
would  rather  hear  the  charge  beaten  and  the  order 
given  to  advance  than  remain  in  the  same  place.  Eleber 
seemed  in  as  good  humour  as  a  true  Alsatian  at  a  wed- 
ding. The  evening  before  Marceau  had  gone  to  visit 
him  in  his  tent ;  he  returned  his  visit  in  a  far  finer  room 
surrounded  by  bayonets.  When  we  saw  them  shake 
hands  and  pay  one  another  compliments  with  such  good 
humour,  surrounded  by  other  mounted  officers,  we 
said — 

"  All  right ;  we  have  the  best  of  it ;  there  is  nothing 
to  fear." 

A  real  general  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about. 
Every  soldier  has  his  eye  always  on  him,  far  or  near ; 
he  gains  or  loses  confidence  from  his  expression  of 
countenance,  as  a  sick  man  does  from  his  doctor.  Eeal 
generals  are  scarce  enough. 

At  that  moment  the  Vendeans  began  to  move  for- 
ward ;  and  I  remember  that  this  strong  column  which 
united  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the  two  others,  and 
that  all  their  principal  leaders,  Delbce,  Bonchamp,  La 
Bochejaquelein,  and  Stofflet,  were  encouraging  them, 
that  a  powerful  artillery  supported  them.  I  remember 
they  marched  forward  in  silence ;  the  poor  creatures 
neither  shouted  nor  prayed,  they  were  passing  over  such 
heaps  of  dead  and  wounded ;  despair  had  seized  them, 
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When  they  received  our  discharge  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  halted  ranch  farther  off  than  the  first 
time  ;  they  began  firing  both  cannon  and  musketry,  but 
they  did  not  dare  advance.  This  lasted  from  five  until 
six,  and  the  chief  who  led  them  having  disappeared, 
they  broke  in  disorder  and  ran. 

"We  saw  it  was  over  when  they  failed  at  one  moment 
to  return  our  fire,  then  the  charge  was  beaten,  and  we 
sprang  forward,  singing  the  Marseillaise  :— 

"  Allocs,  enfans  do  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  do  gloire  est  arriv£." 

I  cannot  describe  our  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Wester- 
manu,  too,  came  up  just  then,  furious  at  having  missed 
the  battle  ;  it  was  he  who  dispersed  the  rest  of  these 
wretches,  driving  them  before  him  with  his  hussars  like  a 
wolf.  It  was  quite  dark  ;  we  thought  it  was  all  over, 
but  a  little  farther  off  the  fight  began  again,  a  fight  on 
the  part  of  the  bravest  and  most  desperate,  who  came 
to  carry  off  their  dead  and  wounded  chiefs,  who  had 
been  left  behind  when  they  first  fell  back  !  It  was  a 
horrible  carnage ;  they  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  at  most,  and  they  came  up  right  among 
us,  1  >ut  they  could  not  hold  their  ground,  and  retreated, 
caiTying  off  those  they  had  been  in  search  of. 

What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  men  of  such  courage, 
and  I  may  add  with  so  much  feeling,  listen  to  a  Bernier, 
who  got  himself  out  of  the  scrape  by  sending  so  many 
credulous  beings  to  be  slaughtered,  and  yet  who  was 
not  ashamed  to  beg  the  rank  of  cardinal  of  him  who 
had  taken  his  old  master's  place !  Trust,  then,  to  the 
religion  of  such  scoundrels  in  future,  and  get  yourselves 
killed  to  further  their  interests. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  was  complete.  "We  halted 
all  over  the  plain,  and  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  Boyalists  left  ten  thousand  men,  twice  as 
many  as  the  Mayence  army  lost  during  a  five  months' 
siege,  and  most  of  them  were  fathers  of  families.  Ber- 
nier  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  other  refrac- 
tory priests  also.  Their  influence  over  the  ignorant  was 
great ;  that  influence  I  know  well  exists  still,  but  it 
will  not  prevent  my  saying  that  the  God  of  good  sense, 
of  justice,  and  of  our  country  gained  a  victory  that  day 
over  the  god  of  folly  and  treachery,  for  no  one  can  deny 
that  they  who  fight  to  keep  a  rope  round  their  necks 
are  fools,  and  that  they  who  invite  the  English  and 
Prussians  into  France  are  traitors. 

That  is  clear  enough.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  for  the  last  sixty  years  so  many  French- 
men, sons  of  the  people,  have  sung  the  glory  of  the 
Vendeans,  and  represented  us  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
as  a  set  of  savages,  and  our  officers,  who  were  nearly  all 
young  men,  as  coarse  old  men  with  neither  sense  nor 
understanding.  They  must  have  been  either  nobles  or 
servants  in  some  noble  family,  perhaps  employed  in  the 
kitchens,  but  all  their  falsehoods  will  not  prevent  the 
peasants  from  learning  the  truth, 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cholet ;  it  was  a  great  victory,  but  unfortunately  it  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  sans-culotte  general, 
Lechelle,  who  had  not  been  seen  during  the  battle,  took 
to  himself  the  whole  of  the  glory  arising  from  it ;  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  Lechelle 
had  done  everything.  Then  the  army  began  to  despise 
this  cowardly  idiot,  who  had  concealed  himself  during 
the  action,  but  that  did  not  prevent  Lechelle  retaining 
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the  cliief  command,  for  lie  called  himself  "  sans-eulotte," 
and  that  went  a  great  way  with  many  brawlers  without 
brains.  We  wanted  a  Lc'ehelle  to  bring  us  to  suffer 
iefeat.  But  it  will  all  come  in  its  turn.  Now  I  con- 
tinue my  story. 

The  Royalist  writers  have  asserted  that  we  burned 
CLolet.  It  is  quite  false.  The  eve  of  the  battle  the 
first  Eepublican  detachments  which  arrived  from  Mon- 
taigu,  Lucon,  and  Tiffauges,  after  driving  the  Vendeans 
from  the  town,  bad  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the 
square,  as  was  always  done  ;  they  took  away  the  white 
flag  which  was  in  the  church  surrounded  by  wax 
candles,  and  the  more  patriotic  townspeople  had  fra- 
ternised with  them.  Later,  StoiHet  came  bach  to  have 
his  revenge  on  the  patriots,  and  burned  their  houses, 
as  the  Eoyalists  generally  did,  and  then  credited  us 
with  their  excesses.  All  that  does  not  affect  us  now. 
The  Republicans  were  never  as  ferocious  as  those  de- 
fenders of  God.  If  they  shot,  if  they  burned,  it  was 
because  the  others  never  ceased  shooting  and  burning. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mahe  them  understand 
that  these  barbarities  recoiled  upon  themselves — with- 
out that  the  civil  war  would  never  have  ended. 

That  same  night  Westermann,  supported  by  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Beaupuy  and  Haxo,  continued  to 
pursue  the  defeated  Yendeans,  and  surprised  them  at 
LYaupivau.  Their  chiefs,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were 
asleep  ;  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  outposts,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  castle ;  they  carried  everything 
before  them.  The  chiefs  made  their  escape,  and  the  next 
day,  the  ISth  of  October,  1793,  we  learned  that  they 
had  found  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  a  powder-mill,  thirty 
barrels  of  saltpetre,  several  tons  of  sulphur,  quantities 
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of  boxes  of  grape,  thirty  thousand  rations  of  bread, 
■wheat,  and  flour — in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  stand 
a  siege — in  this  nest  of  bandits.  Our  affairs,  therefore, 
were  going  on  better  and  better ;  but  Westermann  and 
his  hussars,  and  all  of  us,  after  so  many  forced  marches 
were  quite  exhausted. 

We  halted  for  one  day  at  Beaupreau,  and  that  gave  the 
Vendeans  time  to  pass  the  Loire  to  the  number  of  more 
than  eighty  thousand  souls — men,  -women,  old  people, 
and  children ;  the  whole  race  crossed  in  boats  or  swam 
across  with  the  cattle,  holding  on  by  the  tails  of  the 
horses  and  oxen.  At  first  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  Varade,  opposite  Saint-Fiorent,  a  pretty 
strong  position  on  the  other  side.  The  Republican 
captain  in  command  had  been  surprised  and  massacred 
in  the  night ;  the  guns  thus  got  possession  of  served  to 
cover  the  passage  of  this  multitude  of  people.  If  we 
had  arrived  twenty-four  hours  sooner  we  should  have 
destroyed  them  all,  and  this  unholy  war  would  have 
been  brought  to  an  end.  This  shows  that  we  should 
never  rest  after  winning  a  battle  if  we  wish  to  profit 
by  the  advantage  we  have  gained ;  a  chance  once  lost 
does  not  offer  itself  again ;  from  not  having  followed 
up  their  retreat  we  had  still  two  months  of  marches 
and  countermarches,  fires  and  massacres,  before  us. 

At  Saint-Florent  we  found  mere  guns,  tumbrils, 
quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  and  ammunition.  But  what 
pleased  us  more  still  was  to  meet  on  the  road  a  crowd 
of  prisoners  who  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  Ven- 
deans— three  thousand  old  comrades  of  all  arms  and 
of  every  division,  who  met  us  in  bands.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  old  market  town  we  saw  them  running 
across  the  fields  to  us ;  they  were  nearly  naked,  with 
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old  bits  of  uniform,  remains  of  shirts  and  cravats,  and 
with  hair  and  beards  in  a  state  to  mate  one  shudder. 
These  wretches,  who  for  four,  five,  and  six  months  had 
been  receiving  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  them, 
were  literally  nothing  but  shin  and  bone.  It  was  very 
touching  to  hear  some  one  in  this  crowd  of  skeletons 
cry  out,  "  Michel,  Jacques,  Nicolas,  don't  you  know 
me  f "  One  might  look  at  the  speaker  for  some  time 
and  not  know  him,  he  would  be  so  altered. 

So  it  happened  to  me.  I  shuddered  when  I  looked 
at  this  troop  of  poor  creatures,  for  I  thought  if  I  had 
been  made  prisoner  at  Coron  instead  of  being  killed 
on  the  spot,  I  should  have  been  like  one  of  these. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  tall  man,  six  feet  high,  stretch  out  his 
arms  and  call  out — 

"  Michel,  Michel !" 

And  then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  recognised 
Marc  Dives,  as  lean  as  Lazarus ;  then,  notwithstanding 
he  must  have  been  covered  with  vermin  from  the  state 
he  was  in,  I  embraced  him  with  all  my  heart ;  he  cried 
with  all  his  might. 

Yes,  this  hard  and  tough  Marc  Dives  cried  like  a 
child.  When  we  reached  Saint-Florent,  opposite  the  old 
church,  I  took  him  to  the  canteen  of  the  13th  Light 
Infantry,  which  had  also  just  arrived.  I  said  to  the 
Parisians,  and  Lisbcth,  and  to  Marescot,  as  I  went  into 
the  tent — 

"  Look  at  Marc  Dives !" 

They  all  stared,  the  Parisians  left  off  laughing,  and 
Lisbeth  crossed  her  hands,  and  said — 

"  Good  Lord  !  can  it  be  possible  ?" 

All  that  was  left  in  the  copper — remains  of  vege- 
tables which  are  always  carried  about  in  a  campaign— , 
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Marc  Dives  swallowed  them  all  without  waiting  for 
them  to  be  warmed  up  ;  everything  seemed  delicious 
to  him ;  and  when  Marescot  handed  him  the  can,  with 
what  a  look  of  delight  he  took  it !  It  was  one  of  the 
most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  At  last, 
having  eaten  well  and  drunk  well,  among  friends  who 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  he  began — 

"  Now  I  feel  better ;  what  a  beggarly  country,  what 
a  set  of  scoundrels  !  What  have  they  made  us  suffer 
since  that  day  at  Torfou !  Six  ounces  of  bread — yes, 
six  ounces  a  day  for  a  man  of  my  size.  As  to  blows 
and  kicks,  and  all  sorts  of  affronts,  that  was  another 
affair ;  they  never  spared  them ;  and  if  you  made  the 
least  observation, '  That's  not  your  business  ;'  in  a  mo- 
ment you  were  on  your  back.  So,  in  spite  of  my  dis- 
gust, I  said  nothing,  but  put  up  with  it  all ;  I  had  seen 
so  many  shot  for  losing  their  temper  for  an  instant. 
The  worst  of  it  was  these  bandits  wanted  to  make  us 
change  our  political  opinions ;  their  cure,  Bernier,  used 
to  come  and  preach  to  us  with  baskets  of  bread  and 
wine.  More  than  one  gave  way  to  temptation,  and 
called  out  '  Vive  le  roi !'  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
have  had  my  throat  cut  than  fight  against  the  Ee- 
public  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  deserter  from  the 
German  Legion  who  was  with  them  —  a  traitor  who 
called  me  a  fool,  but  was  not  without  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  all  the  same — had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should 
have  been  shot  more  than  a  dozen  times." 

This  was  the  story  of  poor  Dives ;  melancholy 
enough,  but  yet  fortunate  to  have  escaped  at  last.  One 
gave  him  tobacco,  another  lent  him  his  pipe.  Knap- 
sacks, old  shoes,  cartridge-boxes,  and  uniforms  were  in 
abundance  for  the  last  three  days ;  carts  full  followed 
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us,  and  the  tlirco  thousand  men  we  found  here  were 
soon  fitted  out  rather  better  than  they  had  been  before. 
All  day  long  they  filed  past  to  the  village  fountain, 
where  they  washed  and  scrubbed  themselves,  and  cut 
one  another's  hair,  like  so  many  poodles ;  they  put  their 
queues  in  order,  too.  After  that  they  were  all  armed 
and  equipped. 

The  Boyalists  here  again  have  told  fine  stories  about 
these  prisoners,  giving  themselves  the  credit  of  having 
released  them  from  motives  of  humanity.  In  the  first 
place,  they  could  not  take  them  with  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Loire,  and  then  I  remember  Marc  Dives 
told  me  that  more  than  once  they  had  got  ready  two 
guns  loaded  with  grape  to  fire  on  them  in  the  church 
of  Saint-Florent,  but  their  chiefs  made  these  savages 
understand  that  we  had  in  our  power  at  Nantes  many 
of  their  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  who 
would  certainly  be  shot  in  retaliation,  and  that  in  the 
present  state  of  their  affairs  we  should  have  many  more 
opportunities  of  returning  them  more  evil  than  they 
could  possibly  do  us. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  among  these  nobles  some  were 
to  be  found  sufficiently  prudent  to  be  capable  of  stop- 
ping those  who  wanted  to  massacre  thi'ee  thousand 
poor  defenceless  devils  ;  all  our  generals,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  would  have  done  the  same. 


CHAPTER   XL 

^HE  Vendeans  posted  at  Varade  opposite  us 
had  it  in  their  power  to  march  on  Nantes 
or  Angers  without  hindrance.  Lechelle 
proposed  to  pursue  them  by  swimming 
across  the  river,  for  we  had  no  boats  ;  he 
supported  this  plan  against  the  representatives  Carrier, 
Borbotte,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  and  all  the  generals  ; 
but  when  Merlin  said  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  set  a 
good  example  by  swimming  across  at  the  head  of  the 
first  division,  it  softened  him  a  little,  and  this  terrible 
fellow  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  form  three 
columns,  one  of  which  should  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Nantes,  another  to  Angers,  and  the  third  should  pass 
the  Loire  at  Saint-Florent,  when  the  two  others  had 
turned  the  Vendeans'  position. 

I  marched  with  Marceau's  column  for  Angers.  About 
this  time  we  heard  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the 
army  of  the  North  over  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  the  name  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Jourdan,  formerly  a  grocer  at  Limoges,  who 
had  joined  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Haute-Vienne  as  a 
volunteer,  and  who  had  now  saved  France  by  crushing 
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the  Prince  of  Cobourg  before  Maubeuge.  This  alone 
was  a  proof  how  times  had  changed,  when  ci-devant 
grocers  became  generals  in  two  years,  and  beat  "the 
noble  race  of  conquerors." 

We  also  heard  that  Marie- Antoinette  had  just  been 
guillotined,  and  the  trial  of  the  Girondins.     But  these 
news  after  the  great  victory  of  which  every  one  was 
speaking  produced  but  little  effect ;  the  lists  of  aristo- 
crats, advertised  in  the  newspapers,  made  us  familiar 
with  such  things,  and  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  when 
in  power  took  away  all  feeling  of  pity  for  their  friends. 
We  passed  through  Angers  without  a  halt,  for  the 
Vendeans  had  already  left  Yarade  and  were  marching 
on  Laval.    The  town  was  in  a  state  of  consternation,  for 
the  brigands  had  shed  torrents  of  blood  on  their  road  ; 
the  tocsin  was  rung  everywhere  ;   reconnoitring  parties 
had  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of  the 
place,  and  the  adjutant-general  Savary  repulsed  with 
loss  from  post  to  post.     We  knew  that  the  Royalist 
general   Bon  champ   had  died    a  short  time  since,  and 
that  a,  young  man,  Larochejaquelein,  after  having  made 
himself  master  of  Chateau-G-ontier,   had   allowed  his 
drunken  soldiers  to  shoot  a  patriot  alderman  and  a 
town   magistrate.     Imagine   the    dismay  of  the    quiet 
inhabitants  at  such  needless  barbarities.     Those  who 
for  the  last  seventy  years  have  reproached  us  with  our 
murders  by  the  guillotine  must  recollect  that  they  never 
had  any  mercy  on  the  human  race  when  they  were  the 


stronger. 


Setting  out  from  thence  the  Vendeans  had  driven  six 
thousand  men  back  from  before  Laval  and  shot  every 
patriot  without  mercy  ;  numbers  of  Breton  nobility  had 
joined  them.     This  is  the  substance  of  what  we  heard 
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as  we  passed  through.  Angers,  and  without  losing  a 
moment  we  had  to  push  forward  to  join  the  two  other 
columns  near  Chateau-Grontier  on  the  Mayenne. 

It  was  dreadful  weather,  every  day  marching  bare- 
footed with  our  linen  overalls  and  coats  torn  and  worn 
out,  in  the  mud  and  rain,  we  felt  the  fine  days  were 
gone  for  good,  and  winter  was  beginning.  It  was  hard 
work  tugging  at  the  horses'  bridles,  and  pushing  at  the 
wheels  in  the  fog,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the  wind 
whistling  through  the  holes  in  our  old  uniforms ;  in 
spite  of  oneself  the  idea  often  came  into  our  heads  we 
should  be  better  off  if  we  were  dead. 

The  other  two  columns  which  arrived  the  evening 
before  bivouacked  round  Chateau- Gontier,  a  little  town 
then  in  a  state  of  ruin.  For  about  two  hours  the 
advance  guard,  led  by  Westermann,  had  come  to  blows 
with  the  enemy.  In  the  streets  you  could  hear  the 
townspeople  ashing  one  another  the  news  in  a  tone  of 
terror ;  no  one  knew  anything  ;  the  advance  guard  was 
six  hours  in  advance,  it  was  about  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  strong.  About  ten  in  the  evening,  just 
as  we  were  about  to  encamp,  it  returned  in  disorder ; 
cavalry  and  infantry  all  mixed  together.  Westermann, 
the  bravest  of  cavalry  generals,  but  also  the  most 
imprudent,  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  about  two 
leagues  from  Laval ;  he  had  lost  many  men,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  night  one  might  have  had  the  Vendeans 
at  his  heels. 

Thus  our  operations  had  a  bad  beginning  on  the  right 
Lank  of  the  Loire.  Then  the  orders  and  counter-orders, 
the  coming  and  going  round  head-quarters  ;  the  officers' 
disgust  as  they  left  the  tent  where  Lechelle  was  arrang- 
ing his  plans  and  disputing  with  the  other  generals  j  all 
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this  confusion,  which  every  private  soldier  noticed,  and 
which  they  all  discussed  openly  at  the  bivouac  fires,  did 
not  tend  to  increase  our  confidence ;  we  could  not  sleep, 
end  when  the  men  cannot  sleep,  but  keep  one  another 
restless,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign. 

No  one,  not  even  the  Parisians,  had  confidence  in 
Lechelle,  but  he  was  determined,  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  army.  He  would  take  no  advice ;  he  was 
master,  and  all  the  representatives,  except  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  took  his  part.  These  representatives  had 
instructions  not  to  place  any  confidence  in  our  generals, 
and  when  we  think  of  La  Fayette  and  Duinouriez,  and 
of  all  those  who  had  done  their  best  to  betray  their 
country  for  the  last  three  years,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising. 

The  army  began  to  move  forward  as  well  as  it  could 
after  having  had  its  soup.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
ceen  my  sister  before  leaving,  but  she  was  with  Beaupuy's 
division,  which  was  in  front,  and  when  we  reached  the 
old  bridge  of  Chfiteau-G-ontier,  it  had  passed  long  before. 

The  Vendeans  met  us  boldly  and  offered  us  battle ; 
they  were  hurrying  forward  to  gain  the  heights  above 
the  large  town  of  Entrames. 

Westermann,  who  had  recovered  hi  s  repulse,  and  G-eneral 
Danican  occupied  them  first,  which  the  first  comer  must 
cee  was  right.  Unfortunately  Lechelle,  who  followed  them 
with  the  Orleans  battalions,  ordered  them  to  evacuate 
the  heights  and  to  come  and  form  close  column.  You 
may  believe  how  reluctantly  they  obeyed  this  idiot ;  but 
they  would  have  risked  their  heads  by  disobeying,  so 
they  came  down  from  the  heights  at  once.  The  Ven- 
deans must  have  laughed  at  us,  for  as  soon  as  they 
came  up  we  could  see  thorn  extending  themselves  along 
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the  rising  ground  and  dragging  their  guns  up  after 
Miern. 

Naturally  Kleber's  and  Bcaupuy's  divisions,  which 
wore  in  the  first  line,  deployed  right  and  left  in 
order  to  turn  their  flank.  Then  down  came  the  Ven- 
deans  en  masse  on  the  Orleans  battalions,  which  formed 
the  centre.  The  battle  became  general,  and  as  there 
had  been  no  plan  agreed  upon  every  division  fought  on 
its  own  account.  But  this  time  the  Vendeans  had  the 
best  of  the  positions  ;  their  grape  mowed  us  down 
fearfully,  without  mentioning  thousands  of  skirmishers 
who  surrounded  us  and  never  missed  their  aim. 

To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  Orleans  battalions 
broke  and  ran  at  the  second  discharge,  crying  out, 
"Every  man  for  himself!"  Lochelle,  instead  of  rally- 
ing them,  galloped  off  past  us  with  his  mob  of  cowards. 
The  Vendeans  pursued  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
till  they  came  to  us,  when  they  halted  to  attack  us  in 
column.  Then  the  firing  really  began.  I  should  be 
very  much  embarrassed  to  tell  you  in  which  directions 
the  bullets  and  grape  were  showered  upon  us ;  in  the 
middle  of  such  an  attack  one  thinks  only  of  loading  and 
firing  when  we  can  see  the  fire  of  the  enemy  through 
the  smoke.  When  a  comrade  falls  another  snatches  up 
his  rammer  and  takes  his  place  ;  it  is  all  very  simple. 

We  remained  five  hours  there— from  midday  till 
nightfall.  Marceau  had  been  dismounted  a  long  time : 
his  horse  had  his  head  carried  off  by  a  ball.  Our  ranks 
grew  thinner  every  minute.  I  could  still  see  old  Some 
close  by  me,  pale  as  death  ;  he  aimed  the  gun  ;  I  was 
on  the  left,  a  comrade  opposite.  There  was  no  com- 
mand given,  everything  was  done  of  itself. 

As  night  came  on  half  our  pieces  were  dismounted  ; 
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ours  had  lost  a  wheel  and  our  tumbrils  were  empty,  so 
we  spiked  the  guns  we  could  not  carry  off  in  a  hurry, 
harnessed  the  horses  to  the  others,  and  began  our 
retreat. 

The  divisions  commanded  by  Eleber  and  Eeaupuy, 
one  in  our  rear  and  one  on  our  right,  still  held  their 
ground.  The  Vendeans  followed  us  up  with  extra- 
ordinary tenacity.  We  fell  back  without  running  away 
like  cowards  ;  we  loaded  our  muskets  as  we  marched, 
and  then  turned  round  and  delivered  our  fire ;  when  we 
could  hear  the  others  coming  up  to  us  we  closed  up  and 
received  them  with  the  bayonet. 

But  now  I  must  tell  you  something  terrible.  We  had 
been  falling  back  for  about  an  hour ;  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
we  could  only  see  by  the  light  of  the  firing,  when  amidst 
the  din  of  battle,  the  rolling  of  musketry,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  noise  of  the  grape  smashing  everything, 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  I  heard  still  more  lament- 
able cries.  We  were  approaching  a  little  village  where 
the  Beaupuy  division  still  held  its  ground  against 
thousands  of  Vendeans.  The  rascals  had  turned  the 
position,  and  these  cries  came  from  my  sister  Lisbeth,  who 
uttered  them  with  a  voice  which,  could  be  heard  above 
the  clamour  of  the  retreat,  for  at  that  moment  the  two 
divisions  were  joining,  thinned  by  the  struggle  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged.     Lisbeth  Avas  calling  out — 

"  Cowards  !  cowards  !  Vive  la  Bcpublique  !  Con- 
quer or  die  !" 

As  in  the  retreat  I  found  myself  out  of  the  ranks  on 
the  right  of  the  battalion,  I  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
cries  ;  and  what  do  I  see  ?  At  the  comer  of  an  old  hut 
in  the  village  my  sister's  cart  had  stopped,  and  a  do^cn 
Vendeans   round   it,   Lisbeth   standing  on  the   shafts 
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defending  herself  like  a  fury,  and  keeping  back  with 
her  bayonet  those  who  tried  to  get  into  the  cart,  all  the 
time  calling  them  cowards.  The  hut  was  on  fire.  The 
Mayence  men  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  street  had  a 
bloody  shirt  at  the  end  of  a  pole  for  a  flag  ;  it  was 
Beaupuy's  shirt  which  he  had  given  them  to  rally  by. 
They  held  their  ground;  the  lane  was  heaped  with 
dead ;  Vendeans  were  coming  up  in  all  directions  crying, 
"  Vive  le  roi !"  But  I  saw  nothing  but  my  sister,  and 
I  rushed  up  to  the  cart,  driving  them  all  before  me.  I 
called  out,  "  Courage,  Lisbeth,  I  am  here !" 

In  less  than  a  moment  I  had  sent  four  or  five  of  these 
Vendeans  to  ground,  without  receiving  a  scratch  ;  the 
others  dispersed,  thinking  I  was  followed  by  my  com- 
rades. I  had  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  but 
Lisbeth  only  thought  of  saving  her  boy ;  she  called  out, 
"  Save  him,  Michel!  take  him;  be  off;  they  are  coming 
back ;  they  will  be  here  directly !" 

But  I  would  not  listen  to  her.  I  seized  hold  of  the 
bridle  and  dragged  the  horse  over  the  heaps  of  dead  and 
dying  through  the  street  on  fire.  A  little  further  on  the 
Mayence  men  opened  their  ranks  and  let  us  in,  and  then 
Lisbeth,  seeing  her  child  safe  as  well  as  herself,  screamed 
out,  holding  both  her  hands  up,  "  Vive  la  Eepublique ! 
death  to  tyrants  !"  She  never  troubled  herself  about 
Marescot,  but  kept  tight  hold  of  her  little  Cassius. 

Some  instants  later,  the  battalion  having  begun  again 
to  retreat,  Marescot,  who  had  been  fighting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  came  up.  The  poor  devil  thought 
his  wife  and  child  lost ;  he  had  received  a  gunshot 
wound,  and  marched  along  holding  on  by  the  side  of 
the  cart  looking  at  those  he  loved  best,  and  then  taking 
me  by  the  hand  and  thanking  me, 
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No  one  knew,  and  no  one  could  say,  what  would 
become  of  us,  whether  we  were  going  to  CMteau- 
Gontier  or  elsewhere.  We  set  off  again,  abandoning 
our  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  The  Vendeans, 
finding  they  could  not  carry  the  village  quickly  enough, 
had  gone  on,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  their  army, 
about  half  a  league  in  the  rear,  fell  on  Kleber's  division, 
which  supported  this  horrible  retreat  alone. 

I  had  again  taken  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  Our 
companies  were  reduced  to  twenty  or  thirty  men,  most 
of  them  wounded.  It  was  raining.  We  marched  in  close 
order,  getting  as  far  as  possible  from  the  village,  and 
from  the  fire  of  our  rearguard,  which  played  all  over 
the  dark  plain — we  felt  confidence  in  the  idea  that 
Kleber  was  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  battalion  rose 
the  bloody  shirt  of  brave  General  Beaupuy.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  passed  without  any  fresh  attack. 
The  Vendeans  had  had  enough  of  it.  But  I  must  say 
we  were  routed,  and  for  the  first  time  the  soldiers  of 
Mayence  were  put  to  flight  by  peasants,  owing  to  the 
blunders  of  a  miserable  general,  who  himself  gave  the 
signal  of  defeat  by  running  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

We  reached  Chfiteau-Gontier  in  the  morning  at  day- 
break ;  there  I  was  really  pleased  to  see  our  two 
guns  saved  from  the  rout,  and  old  Some  standing  by 
them  and  cleaning  them  with  great  satisfaction.  He 
thought  I  was  killed,  and  called  out — 

"  Is  that  yoii  ?  The  brigands  have  left  your  head  ou 
your  shoulders  still ! " 

Five  or  six  gunners,  the  last  remains  of  our  old  Paris 
and  Vosges  company,  came  and  looked  into  the  cart  at 
little  Cassius,  who  laughed  and  played,  little  thinking 
of  the   horrible   slaughter  from   which   we   had  just 
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escaped.  If  he  has  not  become  deaf  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  it,  for  he  may  say  he  heard  some  noise 
when  he  was  a  child.  Great  princes  who  have  their 
ideas  opened  on  coming  into  the  world  by  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  guns,  have  heard  very  poor  music  compared 
with  him. 

Marceau  had  rallied  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  men 
before  Chateau- Gontier ;  he  had  put  our  two  pieces  in 
position  on  the  bridge,  and  Klcber  coming  up  the  last 
with  the  wreck  of  his  column,  the  Vendeans  who  were 
in  pursuit  were  stopped.  But  Ave  soon  heard  that  they 
had  passed  the  Mayenne  above  the  town,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  continue  our  retreat  to  Lion-d' Angers. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  condition,  I  need  only 
repeat  Kleber's  words,  indignant  that  Lechelle  and  his 
heroes  had  gone  for  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Angers. 

"  Imagine,"  said  he,  "  a  crowd  of  wretches  wet  to 
the  shin,  without  tents  or  straw,  with  neither  shoes  nor 
small-clothes,  some  without  coats  shivering  with  cold, 
without  a  single  utensil  to  make  their  soup.  Imagine 
our  colours  surrounded  by  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  men 
at  most,  calling  out,  "  The  cowards  are  under  shelter, 
and  we  perishing  in  misery  here." 

It  was  a  sad  truth ;  Lechelle  had  no  right  to  be 
general-in-chief ;  he  had  only  succeeded  in  being  so  by 
fawning  on  the  rabble,  and  by  calling  himself  a  sans- 
culotte general.  I  so  call  that  crowd  of  idlers,  drunkards, 
brawlers,  talentless  schemers,  and  informers,  all  that 
race  of  men  who  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  whom 
the  people's  greatest  enemies  call  Eepublicans,  to  make 
us  believe  that  peasants,  workmen,  and  thrifty 
labourers  are  of  the  same  sort.  But  these  people  have 
unfortunately  great  influence   in  the   clubs   in  conse- 
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quence  of  continually  wrangling  and  informing  against 
others.  As  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  this 
they  were  thought  something  terrible,  but  when 
they  had  been  once  seen,  as  they  were  by  us  on  the 
battle-field,  they  had  as  much  effect  as  an  old  hat  or  a 
bundle  of  straw  stuck  up  in  a  corn-field  to  frighten 
sparrows.  The  Vendcaus  would  have  been  well  pleased 
never  to  have  had  to  fight  any  others  than  they. 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Lion-d' Augers, 
we  took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to 
right  and  left  of  the  drawbridge  ;  Marceau  manned  tho 
redan  with  sharpshooters,  and  when  the  Vendeans  pre- 
sented themselves  two  volleys  of  grape  kept  them  at 
a  distance  ;  they  were  tho  last  fired  at  this  bloody 
engagement. 

Tho  Royalists  had  taken  their  revenge  for  Cholet, 
which  shows  the  difference  there  is  between  being 
commanded  by  a  general  or  an  ass. 

After  this  victory  of  Enframes,  the  Vendeans  thought 
thev  had  won  back  everything  ;  their  general,  LaRoche- 
jaqueloin,  was  considered  by  them  as  the  first  general 
in  the  world  ;  then  we  saw  clearly  what  they  wero 
aiming  at,  for  they  immediately  went  to  Normandy  to 
offer  their  services  to  Pitt.  But  Pitt,  whom  the  English 
thought  ono  of  their  greatest  ministers,  would  do 
nothing  for  nothing;  he  thought  of  his  country's 
benefit  before  everything,  he  had  boon  pushing  English 
commerce  in  every  sea.  When  shall  we  ever  have  a 
minister  like  him  ?  Pitt  wanted  pledges ;  lie  first 
asked  tho  Vendeans  to  put  some  good  port  in  tho 
Channel  into  his  hands ;  so  these  good  and  honest 
Frenchmen  immediately  set  to  work  to  besiege  Gran- 
ville, in  order  to  give  it  up  to  our  enemies. 
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Tho  inhabitants  of  Granville,  all  whalo  and  cod 
fishers  from  father  to  son,  did  not  care  about  being 
handed  over  to  the  English ;  they  defended  their  town, 
and  they  were  supported  by  a  good  garrison  and  stanch 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Vendoans  called  for 
a  Bourbon ;  they  expected  his  highness  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  Valentino's  man  according  to  God.  But  the 
holy  man  feared  something  might  happen  to  him  ;  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unhappy  wretches  who  had 
let  themselves  be  massacred  and  burnt  in  honour  of 
divine  right  could  not  induce  him  to  expose  his  sacred 
person ;  the  Vendeans  might  well  look  seaward ;  nothing 
appeared,  neither  white  flag  nor  assistance  of  any  kind — 
nothing. 

They  lost  many  men  in  trying  to  get  over  the  walls, 
and  ended  by  raising  the  siege. 

I  did  not  see  these  things  myself,  but  I  heard  all 
about  them,  for  at  that  time  nothing  was  talked  of  in 
Bretagne  but  the  siege  of  Granville,  and  not  only 
patriots,  but  all  loyal  Frenchmen,  were  indignant ;  one 
did  not  know  which  was  most  disgraceful,  to  wish  to 
deliver  one's  country  to  foreigners,  or  to  abandon,  as 
these  cowardly  Bourbons  did,  those  who  were  sacrificing 
themselves  for  divine  right. 

While  this  was  passing  on  the  coast,  the  rage  of  the 
Ilayence  division,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  army,  burst 
out  more  and  more  against  Lochelle.  We  called  for 
our  old  general,  brave  Aubert-Dubayet,  or  else  Kleber, 
to  command  us.  These  outcries  displeased  the  people's 
representatives ;  nothing  terrified  them  more  than  the 
attachment  of  an  army  for  its  general.  They  made 
their  report  to  the  Convention,  which  ordered  the 
Mayence  army  to  be  absorbed  in  the  other  corps. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  this  army  of  true  patriots,  after 
Laving  rendered  the  nation  so  many  services. 

Its  only  reproach  could  be  its  too  great  attachment 
for  those  who  had  always  led  it  through  danger 
courageously  and  successfully,  and  its  consequent  con- 
tempt for  cowardly  and  incapable  chiefs. 

About  this  time  a  discovery  of  fresh  treason  helped 
to  increase  the  country's  distrust  of  officers  of  high 
rank.  A  certain  Viland,  who  was  commander  of  the 
island  of  Noirmoutier,  had  surrendered  the  place  and 
his  sword  to  Charette,  the  only  Vendean  chief  left  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  All  these  infamous  treasons 
rendered  men  cruel,  they  dared  to  trust  no  one,  and  the 
guillotines  were  busier  than  ever. 

We  set  out  for  Angers,  where  the  army  was  to  be 
reorganised ;  divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions  were 
formed,  and  I  was  made  a  corporal  in  our  company  of 
artillery.  But  after  so  many  privations  and  sufferings, 
without  clothes,  pay,  and  often  without  bread,  I  fell  ill, 
and  began  spitting  blood  again,  and  three  or  four  days 
after  my  promotion  I  woke  up  one  morning  in  the 
hospital,  where  the  beds  were  packed  as  close  as 
possible  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other.  It 
was  again  in  consequence  of  the  blow  I  received  at 
Port-Saint-Pere.  They  bled  me,  as  they  did  before, 
and  I  wasted  away  till  I  hardly  dared  look  at  my  arms 
and  legs.     I  said  to  myself — 

"  Poor  Michel !  poor  Michel !  If  ever  you  see  homo 
again  you  must  burn  a  taper  and  put  up  an  '  ex  voto' 
in  the  chapel  of  La  Bonne-Fontaine,  as  they  did  in  old 
times." 

My  new  battalion  had  left  for  Eennes.  It  was 
November,  the  period  of  cold  rains  in  these  moorland 
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towns,  over  which  the  sea  fog  brought  by  the  wind 
swept  continually.  So,  in  spite  of  the  crowded  state  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  weariness  of  seeing  the  litters 
continually  coming  and  going,  of  hearing  the  wander- 
ings of  those  near  me  who  were  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  and  of  thinking,  "  It  will  soon  be  my  turn,"  in 
spite  of  all  that,  when  I  saw  the  heavy  rain  beating 
against  the  windows,  and  thought  of  my  comrades  in 
the  field  with  nothing  dry  on  them  but  the  inside  of 
their  knapsacks,  then  I  felt  more  patient.  And  then  I 
consoled  myself  by  the  reflection  that  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  Vendeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  repulsed 
from  before  Granville,  were  also  obliged  to  go  wander- 
ing about  looking  for  food  or  devouring  the  rotten 
apples  which  lay  on  the  roads.  It  was  poor  consola- 
tion, doubtless,  but  when  people  only  think  of  injuring 
you,  you  cannot  be  disposed  to  wish  them  anything 
better. 

Many  of  our  men  who  came  from  Granville  with 
General  Danican  told  us  these  wretches  were  dying  of 
dysentery,  and  that  you  could  follow  their  traces  by  the 
dead  they  left  along  the  roads  ;  they  told  us,  too,  that 
their  principal  leaders  having  got  hold  of  a  vessel  were 
about  making  their  escape  to  England,  but  that  Stofilct 
when  he  heard  of  it  went  and  stopped  them,  and 
threatened  to  use  other  means  if  they  again  attempted 
to  desert  those  they  had  led  into  trouble.  This  was 
quite  true,  as  we  heard  afterwards ;  a  simple  game- 
keeper from  our  neighbourhood,  for  Stofflet  was  a 
native  of  Luneville  in  Lorraine,  had  been  obliged  to 
teach  these  princes  de  Talmont  and  these  d' Autichamps, 
the  descendants  of  the  noble  race  of  conquerors,  their 
duty.     Had  it  not  been  for  Stofflet  they  would  have 
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disappeared ;  however,  sooner  or  later  that  must 
happen. 

The  two  armies  of  the  West  and  the  coast  of  Brest 
were  united  at  Eennes  under  the  orders  of  Eossignol ; 
the  departments  of  the  Sarthe,  the  Manche,  Calvados, 
and  Maine  sent  us  thousands  of  patriots  to  watch 
the  rebels,  and  every  one  thought  it  could  not  last 
much  longer  when  we  heard  of  the  great  rout  at 
Antrain. 

The  Vendeans,  driven  from  before  Granville,  were 
retreating  on  Dol,  hoping  thereby  to  reach  and  cross 
the  Loire ;  Eossignol,  about  as  good  a  general  as 
Lechelle,  tried  to  bar  their  passage,  but  in  the  frightful 
situation  these  people  found  themselves  of  either 
passing  or  being  all  destroyed,  their  desperation  was 
so  great  that  they  completely  routed  Eossignol,  and 
drove  him  back  upon  Eennes. 

Then  there  was  a  report  that  the  brigands  were 
descending  the  Mayenne  by  forced  marches  ;  that  their 
advanced  guard  had  already  passed  Fougeres,  that  by 
the  evening  they  would  certainly  be  at  Laval,  and  that 
we  should  see  them  next  morning  before  Angers. 

Imagine  our  astonishment.  Brave  General  Beaupuy, 
still  weak  and  ill  from  his  wounds,  had  the  generale 
beaten ;  this  town  of  Angers  is  a  town  indeed  for  bells 
and  bell-ringing.  And  it  could  be  heard  more  than  a 
league  distant.  The  tocsin  was  rung  along  both  sides 
of  the  Loire.  We  invalids,  only  half  cured,  we  left 
the  hospitals  and  asked  for  muskets  and  cartridges ; 
the  people's  representatives,  Turreau,  Bourbotte,  and 
Francastel,  took  the  necessary  measures  for  public 
safety;  for,  once  masters  of  Angers,  the  brigands 
would  have  had  a  free  passage  by  the  bridges  of  Ce; 
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they  could  either  invade  us  or  retreat  at  will  into  the 
Bocage. 

What  a  change,  and  always  in  consequence  of  that 
same  distrust  of  generals  of  any  experience  in  war,  and 
the  presumptuous  confidence  of  ignorant  men,  who 
fancy  they  know  everything  without  having  learned 
anything.  How  many  times  have  we  been  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  what  sacrifices  have  we  not  made  to 
save  the  revolution ! 

It  was  the  5th  of  December,  snow  was  falling,  and 
the  people  from  the  faubourgs  were  making  their  escape 
into  the  town ;  lines  of  their  carts  laden  with  furniture 
encumbered  the  streets,  for  they  knew  the  Vendean3 
had  the  habit  of  burning  and  destroying  everything ; 
the  rappel  was  beaten  at  the  Government  Place,  where 
the  National  Guard  was  assembling  in  numbers.  "We 
had  been  posted  on  the  old  ramparts,  from  the  Saint- 
Aubin  gate  to  the  Haute-Chaine ;  we  dug  embrasures 
for  the  guns  as  fast  as  we  could  in  the  turf,  and  flanked 
them  with  fascines  and  bags  of  earth. 

Now  was  the  time  to  see  the  terror  these  Chouans 
inspired ;  every  townsman  came  and  helped  us  ;  women, 
old  men  and  young  without  distinction,  all  pushed  at 
the  wheels  of  the  waggons,  the  tumbrils,  and  the  cannon, 
carrying  shells  by  two  and  two,  making  a  line  to  pass  on 
the  cannon-balls ;  every  one  did  his  best,  while  the 
housekeepers  brought  us  soup  to  keep  us  warm,  for  it 
was  dreadfully  cold,  the  plains  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  river  was  filled  with  floating  ice. 

About  ten  we  could  see  nothing  near  us,  and  if 
estafettes  had  not  come  in  every  instant  to  warn  the 
place  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  and  that  the 
liennes  army  was  coming  to  our  assistance,  we  never 
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should  have  thought  we  were  in  any  danger.  But 
about  midday  the  brigands  showed  themselves  near 
D'Avrillc  in  front  of  a  small  wood ;  they  swarmed  along 
a  stream  which  runs  just  there  into  the  Maine,  and 
they  soon  invaded  the  faubourg  ;  the  artillery  on  both 
sides  began  firing  from  one  till  midnight.  The  Na- 
tional Guards  made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back ; 
Beaupuy  led  them ;  he  was  wounded  again.  The  Ven- 
deans  then  occupied  the  chief  street  of  the  faubourg, 
but  you  may  believe  we  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson 
we  had  learned  at  Mayence,  and  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  soon  silenced  by  our  own. 

I  have  told  you  about  so  many  sieges  and  sorties 
that  this  undertaking  of  the  Vendeans,  without  re- 
sources or  discipline,  nor  regular  commanders,  could 
not  appear  of  any  importance  in  comparison.  Our 
shells  set  fire  to  three  hovels  on  the  right  of  the  Saint- 
Aubin  gate,  and  the  Eoyalists,  having  advanced  as  far 
as  the  bridge,  were  swept  back  on  all  sides  and  forced 
into  the  faubourg.  One  municipal  officer  was  killed,  that 
h  all  I  remember,  for  after  this  night,  when  an  assault 
was  expected,  the  next  day  they  tried  to  construct  one 
or  two  batteries,  which  were  dismounted,  and  the  same 
evening  their  whole  army  retreated.  We  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  we  stood  to  our  guns  with  lighted  matches,  when 
the  next  morning  the  challenge  of  the  outposts,  the 
shouts  of  "  Yive  la  Ecpublique!"  and  the  "Marseillaise" 
air  informed  us  that  our  people  were  arrived,  and  as  we 
heard  neither  guns  nor  musketry,  we  soon  learned  the 
Royalists  had  taken  another  direction. 

Wcstermann's  Hussars,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
Somme,  and  other  troops,  after  having  been  recognised 
by  the  outposts,  entered  the  town,  and  we  all  fraternised. 
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The  Vendeans,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  strong 
advanced  guard  at  Chatcaubriant,  and  fearing  being 
taken  between  two  fires,  raised  the  siege  in  a  hurry. 
Some  hussars  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
about  eleven  the  news  came  that  the  brigands  were 
marching,  either  to  Fleche  or  Saumur,  and  leaving 
numbers  of  wounded,  old  men,  and  women  behind 
them ;  throwing  away  their  arms  and  leaning  on  sticks, 
trying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  mere  beggars,  and  so 
get  bach  to  the  Bocage.  It  was  wretchedness  added  to 
wretchedness — the  beginning  of  the  end. 

This  alarm  had  quite  set  me  up  again,  the  more  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  representative 
Francastel,  all  the  defenders  of  the  ramparts  had  re- 
ceived, the  evening  before,  new  shoes  and  a  long  capote 
of  grey  flannel  with  large  sleeves  which  went  below  our 
knees.  Never  had  we  been  so  warm,  and  the  new- 
comers looked  at  us  with  envy. 

But  what  did  me  more  good  and  gave  me  more 
pleasure  still  was  a  letter  from  Margaret.  As  I  was 
going  to  the  hospital  to  fetch  my  necessaries — for 
Marceau's  column  was  to  follow  the  advance  guard — 
and  take  my  proper  place  in  the  battery,  the  porter 
who  was  doing  duty  as  baggage-master,  with  his  box 
and  his  kit  in  his  hand,  was  just  calling  out  in  the  great 
hall,  "  Such  a  one,  Such  a  one."  Three-fourths  never 
answered  their  names ;  but  at  the  name  of  "  Michel 
Bastien,"  I  called  out,  "  Here." 

"Good;  sign  your  name  or  make  a  cross.  Here 
you  are." 

God  of  Heaven!  after  thinking  oneself  forgotten 
by  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  by 
Margaret,  for  the  last  three  months,  to  see  that  one  still 
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thought  about  you.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  I 
ran  about  without  knowing  where  I  was  going,  looking 
for  some  place  where  I  could  be  alone.  At  last  I  sat  down 
in  a  corner  of  Maitre  Adam's  old  wineshop,  where  I  had 
often  gone  with  Father  Sou.e,  near  the  window  opposite 
the  cathedral,  and  I  began  to  look  at  the  seals  one  after 
the  other,  saying  to  myself,  "  That  comes  from  Phals- 
bourg,  Margaret  wrote  it ;"  and  then  I  turned  the  letter, 
black  with  stamps,  over  and  over ;  at  last  I  opened  it. 

I  could  repeat  it  to  you  word  for  word ;  but  if  I  told 
you  how  tenderly  and  lovingly  Margaret  wrote,  more 
than  one  of  you  would  laugh  at  me  for  a  fool,  and  think 
I  want  to  repeat  the  compliments  I  received  nearly 
eighty  years  ago.  Margaret  herself  would  laugh  at  me. 
So  we  will  leave  these  youthful  vanities  alone.  But 
here  are  things  which  must  interest  every  one,  and  which 
I  ought  not  to  forget :  Margaret  told  me  in  this  letter, 
dated  November,  1793,  how  all  our  country  was  on  the 
march  ;  that  Maitre  Jean,  Letumier,  Cochard,  Raphael 
Mangue — in  fact,  all  the  patriots  in  the  town  of  Bob- 
de-Chune  and  the  mountain — had  just  set  out,  under 
the  command  of  Elof  Collin,  with  their  knapsacks  on 
their  backs  and  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders  ;  that 
now  only  women,  old  men,  and  children  were  to  bo 
found  in  our  villages ;  and  that  this  great  rising  had 
been  the  consequence  of  an  action  at  Pirmasens,  where 
we  had  lost  many  men,  and  been  forced  to  evacuate  our 
camp  at  Hornbach,  and  even  the  lines  at  Wissembourg. 

She  told  me  that  the  army  of  the  Rhine  had  fallen 
back  to  Saverne  and  the  army  of  the  Moselle  to  Sarre- 
guemines,  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Phalsbourg,  so  that 
at  home  now  we  were  one  great  camp,  and  if  a  great 
battle  was  fought  we  should  hear  the   guns  in  our 
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cottages ;  all  who  were  left  at  home  were  busy  making 
lint,  preparing  bandages,  and  getting  at  least  one  bed  in 
each  house  ready  for  the  wounded ;  that  ambulance 
corps  had  been  organised  at  Metting,  Quatre- Vents,  and 
Saint-  Jean-des-Choux ;  and  all  horses  and  carts  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
visions and  the  wounded  in  case  of  necessity.  She  also 
told  me  the  old  generals  had  been  set  aside  and  that 
two  others  had  come,  children  of  the  people,  Charles 
Pichegru  and  Lazarus  Hoche ;  that  they  had  shown 
themselves  in  the  town  amidst  general  enthusiasm  ;  that 
the  honours  of  the  Club  de  l'Egalite  had  been  offered 
them  ;  they  had  visited  the  barracks  and  the  ramparts, 
and  then  that  one  had  gone  to  take  up  his  command  in 
Alsace,  and  the  other  in  Lorraine.  What  interested  me 
also  very  much  in  this  letter  was  to  learn  that  Chauvel 
had  gone  some  time  before,  with  Scant- Just  and  Lebas, 
to  arrest  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Strasbourg, 
who  were  about  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Germans. 
It  seems  the  Republic  did  not  not  suit  these  federalist 
aristocrats ;  they  preferred  being  princes'  servants  and 
great  lords'  lackeys  to  being  free  men ;  in  their  houses 
white  cockades  had  been  found,  and  in  the  sentry-boxes 
on  the  ramparts  little  flags  with  crowns  and  the  fleur- 
de-lys.  Posts  were  left  unguarded,  the  wounded  were 
rotting  in  the  hospitals ;  in  fact,  treason  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  While  their  trial  was  pending,  the 
Mayor  Dietrich  and  the  municipal  officers  had  been  sent, 
some  to  Paris,  the  others  to  Metz,  Chalons,  and  Besan9on. 
Such  was  Margaret's  news,  adding  the  country  was  still 
swarming  with  monks,  capucins,  and  refractory  priests, 
who  had  returned  to  France  with  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians.     But  they  would  all  be  taken  in  the  same 
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haul  of  the  net,  and  the  reign  of  virtue  would  not  long 
delay. 

Notwithstanding  my  joy  at  having  good  news  of 
Margaret  and  of  my  father,  who  was  still  in  good 
health,  and  of  my  little  brother  Stephen,  whose  only  grief 
was  that  he  could  not  enlist  as  a  drummer  boy,  you 
may  think  it  sufficiently  disquieting  to  know  there  were 
a  hundred  thousand  Austrians  and  Prussians  within  ten 
leagues  of  your  home,  and  to  reflect  that  Phalsbourg 
would  certainly  be  bombarded,  my  father's  cottage  burnt, 
Maitre  Jean's  fields  laid  waste,  and  all  those  I  loved  re- 
duced to  want;  one  can  understand  that  did  not  increase 
my  satisfaction ;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  fought 
down  there  in  defence  of  my  own  house  than  exterminate 
wretched  peasants  in  La  Vendee,  whose  only  reproach 
was  their  ignorance,  and  that  was  not  their  fault. 

This  idea  made  my  heart  ache  ;  but  what  enraged  me 
still  more  was  to  hear  that  our  idiot  Valentine,  who  had 
enlisted  as  a  shoeing  smith  in  a  Conde  regiment,  had 
had  the  insolence  to  write  to  Maitre  Jean  to  look  out, 
for  the  rope  was  ready  and  the  slip-knot  made  to  hang 
him  up  somewhere.  Till  then  I  had  always  considered 
Valentine  an  object  of  pity,  and  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  his  natural  stupidity  ;  but  I  saw  now  he  had 
become  mischievous,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  What  was 
to  be  said  in  such  a  case  ?  Maitre  Jean's  rage  knew  no 
bounds  ;  all  he  wanted  was  to  meet  his  former  appren- 
tice face  to  face. 

Margaret's  letter  at  first  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and 
then  it  excited  my  indignation  more  than  ever  against 
traitors ;  I  saw  our  enemies  relied  greatly  on  these 
wretches,  and  that  they  must  every  one  be  exterminated. 

Eossignol  arrived  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon ; 
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he  was  formerly  a  clockmaker,  and  became  colonel  of 
gendarmerie  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  — a  thin  man, 
with  a  large  nose  and  small  blinking  eyes ;  he  wore 
his  large  tricolour  scarf  and  his  hat  without  the 
usual  general's  stripes.  Westermann  was  alrea  ly  in 
pursuit  of  the  Vendeans  with  his  hussars ;  Eossignol 
gave  orders  to  support  his  pursuit  in  the  direction  of 
Beauge. 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  patriots,  horse  and  foot, 
left  by  the  Saint- Aubin  gate.  It  was  dreadful  weather, 
and  we  heard  next  day  that  our  national  guards 
had  arrived  too  late ;  the  Eoyalists,  held  in  check  for 
five  hours  in  front  of  La  Flecke  by  the  4th  Battalion  of 
the  Sarthe  and  two  pieces  in  battery  on  the  bridge,  had 
passed  the  river  higher  up,  and  were  masters  of  the 
place ;  but  we  heard  at  the  same  time  they  had  left  it, 
and  were  marching  on  Mans,  and  Westerrnann  was 
close  in  their  rear.  This  numerous  army  of  peasants' 
children,  old  men,  priests,  chanoinesses,  &c,  could  not 
long  remain  in  the  same  place ;  it  ate  and  drank  all 
there  was  in  a  few  hours ;  the  lofts  were  soon  empty 
and  the  cellars  dry,  and  then  they  had  to  go  and  forage 
elsewhere. 

Eossignol  returned  to  Chateaubriant  immediately,  and 
thence  to  Eennes.  A  strong  detachment  then  left  Angers 
to  rejoin  Marceau's  division  on  the  road  to  Mans.  I 
was  with  it — still  very  weak,  but  well  satisfied  to  find 
myself  in  active  service  again,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
wearisome  than  being  shut  up  in  a  hospital  or  even  in 
barracks.  It  rained  and  snowed.  The  same  evening 
we  found  the  division  encamped  round  a  town  called 
La  Fontaine-Saint-Martin.  The  staff  was  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  nomination  of  Marceau  to  the  commander. 
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ship-in-chief,  par  interim,  was  talked  of;  he  had  left 
the  camp  two  or  three  hours  before  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition. 

All  night  we  heard  the  rolling  of  artillery  on  our 
right ;  other  divisions  had  just  effected  their  junction 
in  the  environs  of  Mans ;  that  of  Muller  arrived  from 
Tours,  Tilly's  from  Cherbourg,  and  Westermann's  de- 
tachment, which  had  followed  the  Vendeans  step  by 
step,  from  La  Fleche.  The  Mayence  soldiers,  now  re- 
duced to  a  handful  of  men,  arrived  from  Chateau- 
briant  in  our  rear,  under  Kleber's  orders.  Rain,  wind, 
and  snow  troubled  us  greatly,  but  we  all  saw  a  great 
affair  was  coming  off,  and  said  to  ourselves — "  Patience 
for  a  little  while,  and  all  our  troubles  will  be  over." 
Marc  Dives  and  Some  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  my  warm  new  cloak  on  their  backs,  but  it  was  of 
such  service  to  me  I  would  not  have  lent  it  for  all  the 
gold  in  the  country. 

At  last  the  challenges  of  the  sentries  and  the  passage 
of  cavalry  informed  us  that  Marceau  was  returned. 
We  made  our  soup ;  after  the  soup  we  struck  our  tents 
and  marched  upon  Mans. 

That  night  two  or  three  skirmishes  occurred  between 
TVcstermann  and  the  Vendeans,  in  which  the  latter 
had  the  best  of  it. 

I  could  never  understand  how  generals  who  are 
always  on  the  road,  always  on  horseback,  always  em- 
ployed reading  despatches,  examining  spies,  prisoners, 
deserters,  village  mayors,  postmasters,  having  letters 
opened,  galloping  in  front  to  see  everything,  taking  up 
positions  and  then  consulting  among  themselves  at 
councils  of  war  or  otherwise — after  all  these  fatigues, 
and  many  others  of  which  I  am  doubtless  ignorant, 
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how  can  they  have  the  strength  to  pass  night  after 
night  without  sleep,  and  be  always  ready  the  next  day 
to  begin  again  ?  Yes,  it  astonishes  me  how  they  can 
do  it,  and  yet  such  were  all  the  real  generals  I  ever 
knew — Aubert-Dubayet,  Kleber,  Marceau,  and  Beau- 
puy ;  it  is  really  astonishing. 

We  had  still  to  march  five  or  six  leagues  before  we 
reached  Mans.  At  Foulletourte  we  found  the  Muller 
division  and  the  people's  representatives,  Bourbotte  and 
Prieur ;  they  were  talking  of  a  defeat  of  Westermann 
before  Pontlieue ;  the  representatives  seemed  very 
angry.  We  halted,  and  in  the  house  of  the  mayor  the 
generals  held  a  council  of  war,  and  then  we  continued 
our  march.  Westermann  had  sabred  hundreds  of 
Royalists  in  this  direction ;  we  fell  in  with  them  every- 
where— lying  along  the  ditches  and  on  the  village 
dunghills ;  some  of  our  own  men,  too,  lying  with  their 
faces  downwards.  It  did  not  rain  then,  but  was  very 
damp  and  cold ;  the  roads  were  bad,  especially  so  for 
the  train. 

We  reached  Pontlieue  about  six  in  the  evening,  and 
directly  afterwards  "Westermann,  who  was  waiting  for 
us  with  his  hussars  and  four  or  five  hundred  infantry, 
after  having  seen  Marceau  for  ten  minutes,  began  his 
attack  on  the  bridge,  for  the  town  is  built  on  the  other 
side  of  a  little  river  which  flows  into  the  Sarthe. 
Farther  on,  at  the  end  of  a  long  street  full  of  manu- 
factories, is  Mans,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill. 

The  Vendeans  had  barricaded  themselves  in  Pont- 
lieue ;  they  had  even  constructed  redoubts,  but  it  was 
so  foggy  that  we  could  see  nothing  of  them. 

Every  one  thought  we  were  going  to  bivouac  till 
Eleber's  division  came  up.     The  representatives  of  the 
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people  bad  even  dismounted,  and  all  the  battalions  bad 
baited  and  were  looking  for  space  to  encamp  on  tbe 
rigbt  and  left  of  tbe  road,  when  two  cannon-sbots,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrible  discbarge  of  musketry,  and  cries  of 
"  Forward  !  forward  !  Vive  la  Repubhque !"  gave  us 
notice  tbat  Westermann,  wbo  gave  himself  and  bis  men 
no  rest,  had  already  begun,  and  instead  of  encamping 
we  should  have  to  support  him  in  his  attack  and  fight 
all  night.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  soon  as  the 
affair  was  well  begun,  we  heard  "  Forward !"  cried 
continually ;  and  so  we  had  to  set  off  again  in  the  dark 
whipping  our  horses,  shouting,  and  pushing  at  the 
wheels  to  get  them  over  the  pavement,  swearing  and 
grumbling. 

The  Vendeans  had  heaped  up  earth  on  the  old  bridge 
and  erected  palisades  on  both  sides,  and  while  we  were 
removing  these  obstacles  the  balls  whistled  about  our 
ears  ;  we  could  hear  the  cannon  roar  much  farther  off, 
in  the  direction  of  the  town.  Westermann  and  tbe 
grenadiers  of  tbe  ci-devant  Armagnac  regiment,  not 
satisfied  with  passing  the  bridge  and  the  suburb,  had 
already  got  into  Mans,  where  of  course  the  Vendeans, 
who  expected  something  of  the  sort,  received  them  with 
volleys  of  grape. 

The  bridge  once  cleared  we  all  moved  forward — can- 
non, tumbrils,  cavalry,  and  infantry ;  the  Cherbourg 
division,  which  came  up  to  us  at  the  double,  seemed 
still  more  eager  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ourselves ; 
they  were  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  gaps  which 
cannon-balls  can  make  in  a  battalion ;  but  they  were 
about  to  learn  it. 

Everything  crossed. 

Had  the  enemy  been  strong  enough  to  repulse  us 
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we  should  have  been  in  an  ugly  position,  the  Iluisne  in 
our  rear,  the  Sarthe  on  our  left  swollen  by  the  recent 
rains,  and  the  Eoyalists  in  front.  But  we  never 
thought  about  it. 

There  were  more  than  fifty  thousand  Eoyalists  in 
Mans  ;  thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  and  the  remainder 
women,  ladies  of  rank,  wounded,  and  priests. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  this  battle,  and  often 
in  the  night,  while  thinking  over  these  distant  events, 
I  fancy  I  can  hear  the  clamour  in  the  town,  those 
endless  shouts,  the  cannon-shots  which  followed  one 
another,  and  made  the  tumble-down  old  streets  shake, 
darting  their  red  lightning  above  the  gables  and  dark 
old  towers.  I  can  see  the  reflection  of  the  discharges 
in  the  river,  and  hundreds  of  windows,  high  and  low, 
lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  musketry  ;  the  Round-hats 
inside  the  houses  passing  muskets  from  hand  to  hand ; 
down  below,  along  the  steep  principal  street,  our  grena- 
diers running,  and  the  enemy's  grape  driving  them 
back  again;  Westermann  galloping  forward,  followed 
by  files  and  files  of  the  6th  Hussars,  with  their  pointed 
shakos  and  sabretaches  and  dolmans  flying  in  the  air 
behind  them.  All  this  in  the  darkness  of  night,  lighted 
up  only  by  the  frequent  discharges  of  musketry  and 
cannon. 

When  we  reached  the  corner  of  this  street  one  would 
bave  said  that  fire  was  being  vomited  from  every  garret 
window  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  ;  the  firing  was 
incessant,  and  already  the  wounded  were  creeping  close 
to  the  walls,  and  drawing  their  legs  up  close  not  to  bo 
crushed. 

We,  with  our  guns,  horses,  and  fourgous  at  a  gallop, 
svere  a  terror  to  these  poor  creatures,  for  at  times  liko 
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these  one  must  pass  at  any  price.  Under  those  heavy 
wheels  men  were  crushed  like  worms.  "Forward! 
forward !"  You  heard  no  other  order  but  this  from 
the  officers.  Tour  next  man  falls,  you  do  not  look 
round.  About  the  middle  of  this  street,  in  front  of  a 
barricade  of  carts  and  carriages  fastened  together,  and 
manned  on  both  sides  by  Vendean  shai'pshooters,  we 
were  halted  and  unlimbered  our  guns.  A  battalion  of 
grenadiers  of  the  Aube  supported  us ;  but  everything 
was  showered  upon  our  heads — tiles,  chimney-pots,  and 
bullets.  "When  one  thinks  over  such  terrible  moments, 
and  says  to  oneself,  "  I  escaped  all  that,"  then  one  is 
forced  to  acknowledge,  "  It  is  Q-od  who  preserved  me, 
and  God  only." 

Our  first  discharges  swept  away  the  carriages  like 
straw;  they  flew  into  thousands  of  pieces,  and  the 
grenadiers  at  the  same  time  broke  in  the  doors  with 
axes  to  dislodge  the  Royalists.  Then  the  butchery 
began  inside  the  houses,  and  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique!"  "Vive  le  roi !"  were  heard  from  the  windows 
on  all  the  floors  ;  the  slayers  and  the  slain  could  be 
heard  rolling  about  the  floors,  while  our  guns  alone 
thundered  above  all  the  rest  of  the  tumult,  and  for  a 
second  silenced  the  cries,  groans,  and  yells  of  the 
straggle. 

The  main  street  was  not  the  most  difficult  one  to 
pass.  All  the  lanes  which  opened  into  it  were  so  narrow 
and  so  steep  that  many  have  steps  to  them,  and  it  was 
from  thence,  and  from  those  old  hovels,  with  small 
balconies  like  baskets  before  them,  that  the  bullets 
rained  upon  us.  Those  who  had  the  order  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  these  holes  and  corners  had  to  face 
quite  as  great  dangers,  for  furniture,  stones,  flower- 
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pots,  presses,  &c,  were  hurled  upon  them  and  crushed 
them  to  death.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers  then  became 
so  great  that  in  an  hour  from  that  time  quarter  was 
given  to  no  one,  and  men,  women,  children,  and  old 
people  were  all  killed  without  mercy. 

The  Royalists  in  the  Place  behind  their  guns  stood  as 
firm  as  posts ;  they  returned  every  shot  we  fired  in  every 
direction.  Twice  we  received  orders  to  advance  and 
get  closer  to  the  Place.  We  had  lost  many  of  our  own 
men,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  Aube  replaced  them, 
and  helped  us  to  serve  our  guns. 

Westermann  himself  came  to  us  the  second  time,  and 
cried,  "  Forward !  Mille  tonnerres ! "  He  was  as  pale 
as  death,  having  been  wounded  twice  and  lost  much 
blood ;  but  his  eyes  were  bright.  He  seemed  to  feel 
nothing,  but  while  he  was  calling  out  to  us  he  fainted. 

We  laid  him  down  behind  a  heap  of  paving-stones. 
We  all  thought  he  was  dead;  but  a  minute  after  he 
got  up,  took  hold  of  his  horse's  mane,  and  mounted 
and  galloped  off  to  the  Place.  We  also  were  marching 
in  that  direction. 

This  frightful  butchery,  attacks  and  repulses,  lasted 
six  hours  without  respite.  Our  object  was  to  inclose  the 
Yendeans  in  the  Place,  and  to  hold  them  there  till 
Kleber's  arrival.  Marceau  held  all  the  streets  around, 
but  there  was  a  fight  at  every  house.  Our  tumbrils 
were  three  times  supplied  afresh. 

About  midnight  an  order  arrived  to  cease  firing  ;  the 
principal  positions  were  taken ;  the  Royalists  held  this 
Place  only,  where  there  were  some  ancient  markets  sur- 
rounded by  pillars. 

It  was  in  this  old  edifice  that  the  women,  the  priests, 
the  marchionesses,  and  countesses  had  taken  refuge 
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among  their  horses,  and  all  that  was  left  after  their  last 
defeat. 

We  had  about  two  hours'  rest ;  then  every  one  was 
anxious  to  begin  again.  Notwithstanding  our  fatigue 
we  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  but  as  we  had  not  had  time 
to  make  our  soup  we  were  hungry,  and  we  ate  what  we 
could,  for  our  rations  had  been  served  out  to  us  seven 
hours  before  at  Foulletourte,  and  one  was  glad  to  find 
one's  loaf  of  bread  strapped  to  the  knapsack.  Lower 
down  the  street  several  of  our  comrades  had  found  on 
the  dead  Vendeaus  gourds  full  of  brandy,  and  onions 
and  salt  in  their  havresacks. 

We  were  all  in  expectation,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  moon  shone  out,  and  let  us  see  the 
dark  masses  of  human  beings  heaped  up  and  hanging 
out  of  the  broken  windows  all  round.  Not  a  single 
musket  was  fired. 

Above  the  challenges  and  the  passage  of  our  patrols 
a  great  clamour  could  be  heard  from  time  to  time  from 
the  higher  part  of  the  town  ;  it  seemed  like  great  gusts 
of  wind,  but  the  next  day  we  knew  it  was  the  retreat  of 
all  who  could  escape  by  the  Laval  road. 

As  we  were  not  masters  of  the  Sarthe,  Marceau  had 
not  been  able  to  occupy  that  road. 

Between  three  and  four  we  heard  that  KLeber  had 
arrived.  We  expected  him  to  begin  the  attack ;  but  it 
only  took  place  at  daybreak.  We  first  cleared  all  the 
streets  in  our  rear  for  the  passage  of  the  cavalry.  I 
think  the  others  had  had  enough,  and  that  from  mid- 
night, when  both  sides  had  stopped  fighting  from  fatigue, 
a  great  number,  leaving  the  priests  and  women  behind, 
had  taken  the  road  to  Laval  without  giving  their  chiefs 
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notice.  Such  is  my  opinion,  because  when  the  day 
began  to  light  up  the  roofs  of  the  houses  about  five,  and 
the  word  of  command,  "Forward!"  was  given,  the 
desperate  resistance  we  all  expected  did  not  last  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Westermann,  at  the  head  of  tho 
free  chasseurs  of  Oassel,  charged  down  the  street  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Some  shots  were  fired  from  the 
windows  and  some  volleys  of  grape  carried  whole  files 
away,  but  we  were  on  the  Place  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  We  had  orders  to  follow  the  column  at  a  gallop, 
and  to  take  tip  our  position  in  front  of  the  markets. 
But  the  markets  were  abandoned;  nothing  remained 
there  but  dismounted  guns,  empty  waggons,  wounded 
horses,  and  defenceless  wretches  who  were  straightway 
put  to  the  sword.  The  whole  Place  was  strewed  with 
dead,  and  Westermairn  without  halting  set  off  with  the 
6th  Hussars  on  the  Laval  road  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  we  did  not  massacre  all  that 
were  left  concealed  in  the  houses,  and  that  we  let  them 
escape  to  shoot  us  afterwards,  and  that  many  of  those 
female  furies  who  carried  bags  to  hold  their  plunder, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  the  wounded,  were 
spared — if  I  told  you  so  I  should  tell  you  a  lie !  We 
who  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  over  our  guns,  and  to 
remain  in  position  in  case  of  attack,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  but  our  comrades  from  Cherbourg  and  else- 
where, after  seeing  their  brothers  cut  to  pieces  and  shot 
by  hundreds,  revenged  them  now  ;  cries  were  heard  on 
idl  sides,  horrible  cries  and  screams  !  What  would  you 
have  ?  War  is  war ;  blood,  tears,  fire  and  pillage.  May 
misfortune  attend  those  who  begin  it,  who  above  all,  war 
against  their  own  country ;  may  all  these  horrors  fal 
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on  their  own  heads !  They  are  answerable  for  it  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  well. 

The  general  s  ordered  the  rappel  to  be  beaten.  Kleber 
and  Marceau,  the  representatives  Prieur,  Turreau,  and 
Bourbotte,  all  did  their  best  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
slaughter;  they  talked  of  law  and  justice  to  calm  the 
rage  of  the  soldiers.  Listen !  We  had  lost  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  La  Vendee,  we  had  endured 
all  sorts  of  privations  during  a  whole  year,  while  Prus- 
sians, Austrians,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  English, 
and  Dutch,  all  Europe,  in  fact,  were  attacking  our 
country,  we  were  forced  to  make  war  without  quarter 
on  people  who  ought  to  have  supported  us  against  the 
foreigner,  and  who  were  attacking  France  in  the  rear ! 

Let  people  think  of  these  things,  and  let  those  who 
reproach  the  Eepublicans  with  cruelty  be  silent ;  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  they  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
right  was  on  our  side,  and  that  we  have  well  fulfilled 
our  duty  to  our  country  and  to  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


^TEE  this  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Vcn- 
cleans  the  army  rested  two  days  at  Mans  ; 
but  Westermann,  one  of  the  greatest 
cavalry  generals  we  ever  had,  never  left 
the  enemy,  who  might  have  rallied  before 
Laval ;  notwithstanding  December's  cold,  and  in  spite 
of  his  wounds,  he  followed  them  through  every  village  ; 
his  hussars  massacred  them  in  prodigious  numbers.  At 
Laval  the  wives  of  the  patriots  rose  against  the  fugitives 
and  stopped  them ;  the  blood  of  their  husbands  and 
children  spilt  by  the  Royalists  after  the  affair  of  En- 
tranies  called  for  vengeance ;  the  Breton  peasants  did 
the  same.  These  poor  people  had  seen  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  the  insolence  of  the  Vendeans,  their  drunken- 
ness, and  their  other  vices,  and  they  received  them  with 
pitchforks  and  scythes. 

"  Go  and  get  hanged  elsewhere,  brigand !  Go  and 
shoot  Christians  in  the  back  while  you  are  telling  your 
beads — go,  wretch !" 

Marchionesses  and  countesses,  leaders  dressed  as 
women,  and  disguised  priests,  begged  their  lives  in 
vain — they  were  all  sent  to  their  last  march.  The  hussars 
were  upon  them  with  their  bloody  sabres. 
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"  Here  they  are !     Here  tliey  are  !" 

Let  that  serve  as  an  example  to  all  creatures  so  aban- 
doned by  Heaven  as  to  rise  against  their  own  country  ! 
Let  them  learn  that  criminal  prosperity  endures  but 
for  a  short  time,  and  that  adversity  soon  overwhelms 
them. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  environs  of  Ancenis  five  days 
later,  where  the  remnant  of  these  wretches  sought  a 
passage  across  the  Loire,  and  had  collected  planks, 
staves,  barrels,  and  even  beams  and  flooring  from  houses 
they  had  pulled  down  on  purpose  to  make  rafts,  we 
found  Westerniann's  hussars  on  the  heights  of  Cor- 
nouaille,  on  the  other  side  of  Cande.  They  all  had 
rings,  earrings,  bracelets,  embroidered  banners,  and 
gold  crosses,  some  on  their  fingers,  others  on  the  hilt 
of  their  sabres,  or  in  their  pockets  ;  their  small  pouches 
were  full,  and  the  rascals  used  nothing  but  handker- 
chiefs trimmed  with  lace.  From  that  you  may  imagine 
what  had  become  of  the  marchionesses  and  duchesses  ; 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

The  representatives,  Bourbotte  and  Turreau,  redeemed 
many  of  these  valuable  objects,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Convention ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  sent  them 
to  the  Republic  as  a  present,  for  it  was  very  poor  and 
needed,  money,  attacked  as  it  was  by  despots  on  every 
side. 

But  now  you  will  see  what  we  must  think  of  those 
famous  chiefs  of  tkeRoyalistsHenrideLaRochcjaquelein 
the  Sapinauds,  De  la  Ville-Beaugc,  De  Langerie,  and 
the  other  defenders  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Cer- 
tainty the  great  mass  of  Vendean  peasantry,  and  espe- 
cially the  Chouans  who  came  and  joined  them  at  Laval, 
were  guilty  towards  France  ;  they  were  so  also  towards 
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their  wives  and  children,  for  risking  their  lives  in  fight- 
ing against  France,  that  is  evident.  They  were  acting 
neither  as  honest  men  nor  as  good  Frenchmen ;  but  the 
ignorance  and  stupidity  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up  from  father  to  son  for  ages  past  was  the  cause  of  it ; 
these  poor  creatures  knew  not  Avhat  they  were  about, 
and  deserved  to  be  pardoned.  But  the  others,  those 
who  had  drawn  them  across  the  Loire,  deserved  no 
pity ;  these  nobles  and  priests  who  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  privileges  had  blinded  so  many  thousands  of  men 
to  the  consequences,  who  had  preached  to  them  the 
extermination  of  their  brothers,  and  had  promised  them 
eternal  life  as  a  recompense  for  their  crimes,  these  men 
were  the  real  criminals  ;  it  was  on  them  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  rebellion  lay,  they  were  the  men  who 
ought  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  last  man  to 
obtain  mercy  for  old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  it  was 
these  men  who,  knowing  that  they  had  no  other  re- 
source, that  the  Loire  had  overflowed  in  consequence  of 
the  snow  and  rain,  and  that  there  were  no  means  of 
constructing  a  bridge  to  save  them  all — these  nobles 
ought  to  have  devoted  themselves,  and  presented  them- 
selves before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  said 
to  them — 

"  We  are  so  and  so.  We  are  of  the  noble  race  of 
conquerors,  and  we  would  not  submit  to  your  Republic ; 
we  have  led  this  crowd  of  wretches  against  you ;  we 
have  led  them  astray.  Now  you  are  the  stronger. 
Be  generous,  then,  and  spare  them ;  they  are  men  of 
the  people,  like  yourselves.  Take  our  heads  as  a  ran- 
som for  them !  Let  France  enjoy  her  new  laws,  and  let 
her  retain  a  certain  respect  for  men  of  feeling  who  have 
fought  for  the  privileges  of  their  race  against  you  all, 
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and  who  have  died  proudly  and  courageously  in  saving 
the  remains  of  their  array  !" 

Would  you  not  have  acted  thus  ?  I  appeal  to  you  as 
the  first  comer,  to  you,  soldier,  workman,  peasant,  to  all 
of  you  who  do  not  belong  to  the  noble  race,  but  who 
only  ask  for  equality  before  the  law.  Yf  ould  not  this 
idea  have  occurred  to  you  ?  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  would ; 
death  is  but  a  little  thing  when  one  does  one's  duty ; 
one  need  not  be  born  noble  to  despise  it.  Here  I  am,  a 
very,  very  old  man,  and  I  raise  my  hand  before  the 
Eternal  Judge  and  say  I  would  not  have  waited  one 
minute — the  sacrifice  of  myself  would  have  been  made 
already. 

Well,  now  listen !      We  were  going  from  Cornouaille 
to  Maumusson,  a  large  market  town,  near  which  there 
are  some  glass-works,  like  those  of  Meisenthal ;  our  ad- 
vanced guard  had  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy  in 
front  of  Ancenis ;  at  that  moment  a  boat  was  crossing 
the  Loire ;  in  this  boat — the  only  one  the  Vendeans  had 
been  able  to  find  far  and  near,  for  at  their  approach  all 
boats  had  been  sent  to  the  left  bank  in  order  to  prevent 
their  getting  back  into  their  Bocage — in  this  boat  the 
gencral-in-chief,  Henri  do  La  Bochejaquelein,  StoiHet, 
JSapinaud,  La  Ville-Beaugc,  Yangiraud,  De  Langerie,  and 
some  other  leaders  crossed  over,  with  the  pretext   of 
bringing  back  two  large  barges  loaded  with  hay  which 
were  moored  on  the  other  side,  and  so  save  the  rest  of 
their  people.     This  is  what  the  Xloyalists  tell  us  in  their 
books,  that  generals  went  themselves  in  search  of  boats 
instead  of  sending  an  officer  they  could  trust,  and  a  few 
soldiers !     Such  a    story   as    that    excites    one's    pity, 
the  more  so  that  the  moment  they  reached  the  other 
side  these  brave  fellows  took  shelter  in  a  small  wood 
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close  by,  and  disappeared  without  once  looking  round, 
and  the  poor  creatures  they  thus  abandoned  to  their 
fate  never  heard  anything  more  of  them. 

From  our  position  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  between 
two  hills  we  could  not  see  this  sad  spectacle,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  I  should  have  been  disgusted  at  it  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days.  However,  this  is  a  true  account ! 
The  wretched  Vendeans,  men,  women,  children,  and  old 
men  collected  together  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  now 
saw  their  fate  before  them ;  a  gunboat  which  had  come 
from  Nantes  opened  fire  on  their  rafts,  and  they  went 
to  the  bottom ;  they  could  see  their  Bocage  on  the 
other  shore,  without  a  hope  of  reaching  it ;  they  fell 
into  one  another's  arms  groaning  and  crying — 

"  It  is  all  over — we  are  lost." 

We  had  no  need  of  hurrying  ourselves ;  as  the 
divisions  came  up  they  quietly  took  up  their  position 
round  the  Place.  There  was  another  fight  to  take  place 
in  the  streets.  The  17th  of  December  Westermann 
put  two  guns  in  position  on  a  hill  and  fired  a  few 
random  shots.  Then  all  the  bells  began  to  ring  ;  the 
tocsin  never  ceased — at  midnight  it  was  ringing  still.  A 
band  of  Vendeans  tried  to  escape  in  the  direction  of 
Varades ;  this  was  what  "Westermann  expected ;  he 
followed  them  with  his  hussars,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
returned  to  Ancenis  at  daybreak,  just  as  the  last 
Royalist  column  issued  from  Ancenis  on  our  right ;  it. 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children.  We  did  not  move  in  order  to  let  them  file 
out,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  town  the 
hussars  entered  it  and  sabred  about  a  hundred  strag- 
glers ;  they  took  some  cattle,  baggage,  and  six  sixteen- 
pounder  guns  before  the  mairie ;  the  poor  wretches  left 
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everything  behind  them  now — without  leaders  and 
resources,  they  lost  their  courage  too. 

Our  division  was  sent  in  pursuit.  Westermann  hung 
on  their  rear ;  he  destroyed  many  at  Touches,  Nort, 
and  Blain.  They  halted  the  20th  of  December  at  Blain. 
Marceau  hoped  at  last  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
them  all  at  one  blow ;  we  hurried  our  march  through 
wind  and  snow;  but  when  we  reached  Blain,  where 
Westemiann  was  waiting  for  us,  the  Eoyalists  had 
already  taken  the  road  to  Savenay ;  cutting  the  bridge 
over  a  considerable  river,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
in  their  rear.     We  made  haste  to  repair  it. 

It  was  at  Blain  that  the  Prince  de  Talmont  made  his 
escape  with  Donissant,  Desessart,  Perault,  Piron, 
Eostang,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  great 
ladies  who  were  not  able  to  save  themselves  in  La 
Bochejaquelein's  boat.  Talmont  was  arrested  a  few 
days  afterwards  at  Laval  and  guillotined  before  his  own 
chateau.  The  peasants  preferred  dying  with  arms  in 
their  hands. 

When  the  bridge  was  repaired  we  continued  the 
pursuit.  For  eleven  days  we  marched  barefooted  on 
the  ice,  with  our  linen  clothes  in  rags  ;  such  was  our 
ardour  to  overtake  and  exterminate  the  enemy. 

Eleber  joined  us  with  some  fresh  troops  eight  or  nine 
leagues  above  Nantes.  We  could  see  the  brigands  still 
retreating,  but  we  were  approaching  the  marshes,  and 
they  could  not  go  much  farther.  The  22nd  of  December, 
about  five  in  the  evening,  we  reached  Savenay  nearly  at 
the  same  time  they  did,  a  small  town  full  of  old  houses 
built  of  mud,  in  which  there  was  a  market  for  these  dis- 
tricts, of  cattle,  game,  and  poultry;  itis built  on  somehigh 
ground  where  there  was ,  nothing  but  broom  and  feru 
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white  with  frost.  The  Vendeans  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  a  little  wood  in  front  of  this  place ;  our 
general  ordered  us  to  dislodge  them  immediately. 

Our  guns  were  put  in  position  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  Nantes,  and  the  Vendeans,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  returned  into  the  town. 

The  whole  night  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  for  the 
enemy  held  a  strong  position  in  the  lanes  and  among 
the  gardens.  It  was  a  dry  cold  which  chilled  you 
through  and  through.  I  had  wrapped  my  feet  up  in 
straw,  as  many  of  my  comrades  had  done.  The  bivouac 
fires  shone  as  bright  as  the  stars,  we  were  roasting  on 
one  side  and  freezing  on  the  other;  no  one  could 
sleep. 

About  midnight  Kleber  and  all  his  young  staff 
officers  passed  near  us ;  he  wore  a  large  green  cloak 
lined  with  fox- skin;  he  called  out  to  us — 

"  How  many  cartridges  ?" 

"  Eighteen  for  each  piece,"  replied  the  lieutenant ; 
"  the  boxes  are  full,  general,  but  that  is  all." 

"We  must  be  sparing  of  them,"  said  Kleber,  "we 
must  take  to  the  bayonet  and  butts  of  the  muskets  to 
finish  with !" 

And  then  looking  at  us  without  dismounting,  with  his 
clear  blue  eyes,  he  recognised  some  of  the  Mayence  men, 
no  doubt,  for  he  said — 

"  Well,  this  is  about  the  same  sort  of  weather  we  had 
last  winter  in  Mayence." 

"  Yes,  general,"  replied  old  Some ;  "  it  was  not  warm 
when  we  were  working  at  the  fortifications  of  Cassel, 
and  wheeling  barrows  along  the  bridge  over  the 
Bhine." 

Then  Kleber  took  off  one  of  his  great  leather  gloves, 
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which  reached  his  elbows,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Some,  saying — 

"  Comrades,  the  rights  of  man  will  have  the  upper 
hand  soon — we  shall  have  deserved  them  well." 

He  seemed  quite  pleased,  and  we  all  shouted  out 
together,  "  Vive  la  Bepublique  !" 

He  then  set  off  again  and  went  from  position  to 
position,  as  he  always  did  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

We  made  our  soup  before  daybreak,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pale  December's  sun  rose  over  the  Loire  the  action 
was  begun  by  the  skirmishers  in  front.  That  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  Westermann,  at  the  head 
of  his  hussars  and  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  charged  the 
brigands  who  fell  back  on  the  retrenchments  they  had 
raised  during  the  night.  These  retrenchments  were 
mounted  with  guns ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them. 
We  moved  along  the  Nantes  road  to  try  and  enfilade 
them  while  they  were  attacked  in  front.  We  were 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  grenadiers.  But  the  enemy 
saw  what  was  our  object  in  an  instant,  and  turned  all 
their  fire  upon  us. 

Then  lower  down  the  road  we  were  obliged  to  take  up 
a  position  to  reply  to  their  fire ;  these  desperate  men 
charged  us  in  spite  of  the  grape  we  poured  into  them, 
and  the  sustained  fire  of  the  battalion  of  grenadiers 
who  covered  our  right.  The  bayonet  attack  was 
dreadful.  Westermann  galloped  up  to  take  the 
Koyalists  in  flank,  but  even  that  would  not  have 
checked  them,  for  they  fought  with  inconceivable 
tenacity,  and  they  might  have  reached  the  guns  if 
Marceau  had  not  formed  two  battalions  in  column  and 
marched  straight  upon  their  retrenchments.  Then 
those  who  were  attacking  us  flew  to  their  defence,  and 
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these  retrenchments  were  attacked  from  morning  till 
midday;  one  column  repulsed,  another  was  brought  up, 
and  so  on. 

We  kept  on  advancing ;  we  mowed  them  down ;  but 
their  fury  was  so  great  that  instead  of  returning  our 
fire,  as  is  usual  with  artillery,  they  preferred  receiving 
our  fire  and  returning  it  into  the  attacking  columns. 
However,  at  last  one  of  these  columns  got  into  their 
retrenchments,  followed  by  Westermann's  cavalry,  and 
we  came  up  and  enfiladed  them.  Then  the  massacre 
began  in  the  retrenchments,  in  the  gardens,  the  town 
the  fields,  the  houses,  the  church,  in  fact  everywhere. 

We  lost  there  again  some  hundreds  of  men,  so 
musket-shots,  bayonet-thrusts,  and  sabre-cuts  did  their 
usual  work.  "No  quarter!"  was  the  word  on  both 
sides.  All  over  the  snow-covered  plain  we  could  see 
patches  of  red  and  heaps  of  dead,  but  no  wounded.  In 
the  distance  hussars  and  chasseurs  flew  like  the  wind 
in  pursuit  of  the  last  of  these  wretches,  who  made  for 
the  marshes  as  far  as  one  could  see.  I  have  said  that 
two  or  three  thousand  escaped  across  these  marshes, 
and  it  is  possible,  for  we  were  tired  of  killing,  and  the 
cavalry  could  not  act  in  the  deep  ground.  Some  of 
these  poor  creatures  may  perhaps  have  saved  them- 
selves ;  they  were  the  last  remnant  of  that  immense 
horde  of  a  hundred  thousand  Vendeans  who  passed 
the  Loire  two  months  before.  Those  men  may  well 
say  to  their  children  and  grandchildren,  "We  have 
seen  war  on  a  grand  scale.  We  have  seen  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives,  children,  and 
friends  perish  from  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  all  sorts 
of  misery  on  the  high  roads;  we  have  seen  them 
slaughtered  without  pity,  because  they  had  no  pity  on 
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the  Eepublicans,  who  had  none  on  them ;  we  have  seen 
every  possible  horror.  But  what  has  given  us  more  pain 
than  all,  what  has  broken  our  hearts  and  reduced  us  to 
shame  and  despair,  is  the  desertion  in  the  moment  of 
danger  of  the  nobles  who  caused  us  to  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion against  France,  and  later  on  the  baseness  of  a 
Bernier  bowing  and  stooping  before  the  ci-devant 
Jacobin  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  obtain  a  bishop's  mitre." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  great  war  in  La  Vendue. 

Two  days  afterwards  we  entered  Nantes.  The  news 
of  our  victory  at  Savenay  arrived  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  taking  of  Toulon,  which  the  English  had 
evacuated,  and  carried  off  all  our  ships  after  setting 
the  place  on  fire. 

I  need  not  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriots 
and  all  the  authorities  when  they  saw  us  enter,  with 
Kleber,  Marceau,  and  Westermann  at  our  head,  with  our 
naked  feet,  linen  pantaloons,  hats  worn  out  in  wind 
and  rain,  long  beards,  scars,  and  innumerable  wounds  ; 
the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Eepub- 
lique !"  the  tricoloured  flag  at  every  window,  the  women 
and  young  girls  who  leaned  over,  and  welcomed  us  from 
the  balconies,  the  crowd  which  followed  us,  and  then  the 
guns  and  standards  taken  from  the  Eoyalists ;  the  dis- 
course of  President  Gracchus  and  of  Scevola  Biron  at 
the  Port  Maillard  Club ;  the  invitations  of  the  towns- 
people, who  carried  us  off  into  their  houses,  patriotic 
banquets,  &c,  &c.  No,  one  fete  is  like  another — when 
you  have  seen  one  you  have  seen  all ;  only  the  patriots 
of  Nantes,  after  having  risked  being  invaded,  massacred, 
and  burnt  out  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  were 
in  some  sort  more  delighted  at  our  victory  than  we 
were  ourselves ;  and  the  military  commission  and  the 
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revolutionary  committee,  where  Goulin,  Pinard,  Grand- 
maison,  and  Carrier  presided  in  turn,  did  not  allow  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moderate  party  to  cool.  We  were 
then  equipped  and  clothed  again  from  head  to  foot,  and 
quartered  in  town  on  the  citizens. 

I  lodged  in  a  small  street  which  led  to  the  "  Prairies 
de  Mauves,"  with  a  tinman,  who  sang  "  Ca  ira!"  from 
morning  till  night !  He  was  an  old  man  with  largo 
spectacles  and  a  very  good  workman,  but  he  sang  from 
fright ;  and  his  daughter,  a  tall,  dark,  pale  girl,  was 
always  at  her  prayers.  The  old  man  belonged  to  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  trembled  like  a  hare  at  the  least 
noise  out  of  doors.  The  company  of  Marat  was  making 
domiciliary  visits,  suspected  persons  used  to  arrive  from 
Savenay,  Montaigu,  and  Tiffauges  in  a  string  half  a 
league  long;  and  we  heard  at  the  same  time  that 
Charette  had  begun  the  war  again  in  the  marshes,  and 
had  recommenced  ambuscades  in  the  direction  of  Mache- 
coul,  but  that  could  only  be  a  trifle  after  what  we 
had  seen :  the  root  of  Royalist  resistance  was  destroyed. 
They  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  remained 
quiet,  for  we  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
them. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  dispersed  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Eepublic.  The  battalion  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  with  the  first  and  second  of  the 
AUobroges  legion,  were  detached  against  Charette; 
the  32nd  demi-brigade,  ci-devant  De  Bassigny  regiment, 
the  57th  Beauvoisis,  and  the  72nd  Vexin  regiments  left 
for  the  army  of  the  Oriental  Pyrenees.  We  had  made 
the  campaign  with  the  72nd  since  Mayence,  and  we 
fraternised  with  tears  in  our  eyes  before  parting — the 
13th  remained  in  garrison  at  Nantes.    I  was  very  well 
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satisfied  to  return  to  my  old  battalion,  Paris  and  Vosges, 
as  sergeant. 

There  were  not  many  old  comrades  left  of  tlie  section 
of  Lombards  and  Gravilliers ;  but  those  who  remained 
were  always  as  good-humoured  as  ever,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  Lisbeth,  who  called  them  "  my  Parisians." 
I  saw  her  every  day  with  Marescot  and  little  Cassius. 
Marescot  had  been  proposed  by  his  company  for  the 
rank  of  lieutenant ;  his  courage  and  his  good  behaviour 
at  Entrames  gave  him  a  claim  to  it.  He  had  no  idea 
of  taking  it,  as  his  business  was  much  more  profitable, 
but  Lisbeth  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  for  a  moment ; 
she  was  determined  to  be  an  officer's  wife,  and  at  last  I 
said  to  my  brother-in-law — 

"  Look  here,  do  as  your  wife  wishes.  I  know  her — 
she  will  make  your  life  a  hard  one ;  she  is  a  vain 
woman,  like  all  the  girls  of  Baraques  des  Bois-de- 
Chenes." 

He  laughed,  and  as  his  commission  had  come,  he  was 
all  the  same  very  well  satisfied  to  be  promoted. 

Every  day  afterwards  Lisbeth  used  to  ask  me  if  I 
bad  written  home  to  say  she  was  an  officer's  wife.  This 
made  her  uneasy  ;  she  cared  no  more  about  her  business, 
for  during  this  year,  by  means  of  sundry  glasses  of 
brandy,  she  had  got  possession  of  all  the  battalion's 
plunder — rings,  earrings,  bracelets,  gold-embroidered 
standards — she  had  some  of  all  sorts  in  her  baggage, 
and  one  day  when  she  was  showing  me  these  things 
she  said  in  a  very  sharp  way  for  a  girl  brought  up  to 
run  after  carriages  on  the  high  road  and  beg — 

"  Look  here,  Michel,  if  there  are  ever  duchesses 
again,  I  might  be  a  duchess  too.  I  should  deserve  it 
better  than  the  former  ones,  for  I  have  made  war 
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myself  and  gained  all  I  have  for  myself.  The  others 
had  everything  found  for  them  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  the  world,  but  I  have  got  on  through  my  own 
courage  and  my  own  good  luck.  Cassius  shall  have 
everything.  Now  we  have  once  got  promoted  we  shall 
get  on." 

Women's  vanity  is  a  terrible  thing.  Lisbeth  would 
bave  thought  it  very  natural  that  the  Republic  should 
sxpend  six  hundred  thousand  men  that  she  might  be  a 
duchess.  If  I  had  not  known  how  ignorant  and  stupid 
she  was,  I  should  have  shuddered  with  indignation; 
but  it  was  useless  to  be  angry  with  such  narrow-minded 
people.  All  you  can  do  is  to  shrug  your  shoulders  as 
you  listen  to  them. 

Another  thing  made  my  heart  ache.  This  was  to  see 
the  condemned  pass  every  morning  and  evening  from 
the  Tour  du  Bouffay  to  the  Prairies  de  Mauves.  It 
mowed  incessantly,  and  their  lines  of  carts,  in  which 
the  poor  half-naked  creatures  were  shivering,  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  made  me  feel  cold.  As 
the  snow  was  deep  you  could  hear  no  noise  in  the  street, 
except,  from  time  to  time,  a  horse's  neigh,  or  the  jingle 
)f  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of  the  escort.  Everything 
passed  in  silence  like  so  many  shadows.  Ah,  I  have 
seen  all  sorts  pass  in  this  manner — men  and  women, 
>ld  and  young,  nobles  and  priests  !  and  it  always  put 
ne  in  mind  of  the  carts  we  escorted  from  the  Porte 
3aint-NicoIas  to  the  prisons  at  Nancy,  when  General 
Bouille  shot,  hanged,  and  broke  on  the  wheel  so  many 
lefenceless  wretches  who  were  justified  in  asking  for 
;heir  pay.  Carrier  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Con- 
tention, and  M.  de  Bouille  those  of  his  court.  For  the 
.ast  seventy-five  years  theBoyalists  have  cursed  Carrier'a 
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memory  ;  they  ought  not,  however,  to  cry  out  so  loudly 
■when  they  themselves  set  the  example  in  cruelty. 

Military  commissions  which  judge  numbers  at  once 
are  as  good  for  Republicans  as  Royalists,  only  the 
Republicans  in  '93  made  use  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  others,  who  for  hundreds  of  years  had  always 
employed  them  against  the  people,  then  found  out  it 
was  wrong.  It  must  be  said  that  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Boiulle,  who  violated  the  law,  as  the  punishment  of 
breaking  on  the  wheel  had  been  abolished,  was  approved 
of  by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie-  Antoinette,  and  he  pos- 
sessed their  entire  confidence,  while  Carrier,  who  in- 
vented the  "  noyades,"  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold  for 
having  exceeded  his  instructions ;  and  then  we  must 
also  recollect  that  if  by  dint  of  treason  we  had  been 
conquered,  the  gallows,  which  were  then  called  "  Jus- 
tices" under  the  ancien  regime,  would  have  been  loaded 
with  patriots  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  ;  Brunswick  had  promised  us  they  should  ! 

The  end  of  it  all  is  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  we 
must  always  expect  that  others  should  do  to  us  what 
we  have  done  to  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  spectacle  I  did  not 
forget  home,  and  as  I  had  written  and  told  Margaret 
about  our  victory  at  Savenay,  and  asked  for  news  which 
never  came,  my  anxiety  increased  every  day.  I  fancied 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  invaded  by  the  Prussians,  and  said 
to  myself — 

Phalsbourg  is  besieged  for  certain,  else  Margaret  would 
have  answered  my  letter.  I  could  see  Valentine's 
threats  carried  into  execution ;  the  Baraques  on  fire, 
Maitre  Jean,  Letumier,  my  father,  and  all  our  friends 
obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods.     I  was  quite 
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in  despair,  notwithstanding  the  Convention's  last 
bulletin  announcing  that  Hoche  and  Pichegru  had 
begun  again  to  act  on  the  offensive,  when  I  received 
this  letter  from  Chanvel,  who  told  me  many  pleasant 
things,  and  soothed  me  again.  I  have  just  read  it  over 
again ;  it  recalls  a  glorious  period,  and  makes  a  good 
conclusion  of  the  third  part  of  my  history. 

"  To  Michel  Bastien,  sergeant  in  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  the  1st  battalion,  Paris  and  Vosges,  of  the 
31st  Light  Demi-Brigade. 

"  Landau,  6th  day  of  the  3rd  decade  of  the  4<th  month,  the 
year  II.  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

"  My  Dear  Michel, — 

"  We  have  passed  through  a  rude  campaign ;  the 
year  I.  of  the  Eepublic  will  be  one  of  mark  in  the 
history  of  nations. 

"  I  have  read  with  pleasure  all  your  letters  to  Mar- 
garet, and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  a  hundred  times  to 
answer  you,  but  we  have  had  so  many  enemies  to  con- 
tend against,  we  have  been  threatened  with  so  many 
dangers  both  from  within  and  without,  that  I  have 
always  feared  either  to  show  too  much  confidence  in  the 
future  or  to  discourage  you.  To-day  the  Republic's 
affairs  seem  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  our  enemies 
are  driven  back.  They  will  return  to  the  charge  ;  never 
mind !  we  have  at  least  breathing  time,  and  leisure  to 
prepare  for  their  reception. 

"  You  know  I  look  on  you  as  my  son,  and,  happen 
what  may,  I  desire  that  your  children,  who  will  be 
mine  also,  shall  learn  what  their  grandfather  did  in 
these  difficult  times ;  the  finest  inheritance  we  can  leave 
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our  children  is  the  example  of  our  patriotism  and  our 
courage.  They  will  have  none  other  from  me,  and  I 
hope  that  will  be  sufficient. 

"  Margaret  told  you  in  her  last  letter  how  Saint- 
Just,  Lebas,  Benki,  Berger,  and  myself  passed  through 
Phalsbourg  in  Vendcmiaire.  We  arrived  from  Metz, 
where  we  had  been  inspecting  the  arsenals,  and  we  were 
going  to  Strasbourg.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and 
our  perils  were  of  long  date.  After  the  taking  of 
Mayence  and  Valenciennes,  the  revolt  of  Lyons,  the 
treason  at  Toulon,  our  reverses  in  La  Vendee,  Pitt's 
manoeuvres  to  get  all  trade  into  his  hands,  the 
increasing  depreciation  in  the  value  of  assignats, 
the  famine  in  the  provinces  for  want  of  arms  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  after  all  that  the  Convention  had 
been  obliged  to  take  stringent  measures,  for  all  of 
which  I  voted,  because  they  were  just,  and  rendered 
necessary  by  the  state  of  affairs.  It  had  renewed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  had  become  too  lax 
for  the  present  state  of  things ;  it  had  sent  Marie- 
Antoinette  and  the  Girondins  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal ;  it  had  decreed  the  suspension  of  our  consti- 
tution until  the  peace  ;  the  permanent  requisition  of  all 
citizens  from  18  to  45  years  of  age  for  the  army,  and 
that  of  all  horses  whatever  for  the  cavalry ;  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions  in  kind  for  the  support  of  the 
troops ;  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  committee 
in  every  commune  to  render  an  account  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Inspection  of  reactionary  intrigues ; 
it  had  settled  the  prices  for  goods  of  the  greatest  neces- 
sity, for  days  of  labour  and  manufacture,  the  obligatory 
circulation  of  assignats,  the  sending  of  representatives 
of  the  people  into  the  departments  to  hurry  the  raising 
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of  Bleu  &nd  collecting  arms,  and  their  mission  to  the 
armies  to  watch  over  the  generals  and  give  an  example 
of  devotion  to  their  country— well,  all  that  was  not 
sufficient. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  much  good  had  already  been  the 
result.  The  Eepublic  had  been  saved,  the  victories  of 
Wattignies  and  Cholet,  and  the  retaking  of  Lyons, 
showed  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direction.  All  our 
losses  had  occurred  from  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of 
the  generals  of  the  Monarchy,  whom  we  were  wrong  to 
have  kept  in  command ;  all  the  rebellions  in  the  interior 
were  brought  on  by  the  resistance  of  ci-devant  deputies  to 
the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  ignorant  people  from  among  their  enemies, 
— thanks  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Grirondin  Minister 
Eoland ! — and  of  old  functionaries  who  were  dependent 
on  large  pensions  from  the  privy  purse  and  the  red- 
book.  It  was  then  necessary  to  replace  these  generals 
by  younger  men  sprung  from  the  people,  and  to  reduce 
to  powerlessness  those  Royalists  who  were  in  the  dis- 
guise of  federalist  Eepublicans.  That  was  what  we 
were  going  to  do  in  Alsace,  for  on  this  side  danger  was 
indeed  pressing. 

"  Directly  after  your  departure  from  Mayence  for  La 
Vendee  our  small  armies  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Moselle 
had  a  hundred  thousand  Austrians  and  Prussians  on 
their  hands ;  they  had  been  forced  to  give  way  ;  that  of 
the  Ehine  on  the  lines  of  Wissembourg,  that  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  Sarre.     The  enemy  was  between  the 

two it  was  in  his  power  to  invade  Lorraine.    An  effort 

was  made  to  effect  a  junction ;  unfortunately  the  oppos- 
ing forces  were  too  great.  The  enemy  beat  us  at  Pir- 
uiasens,  he  obliged  us  to  evacuate  the  camp  at  Hornbach, 
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and  made  himself  master  of  the  lines  of  Wissembourg. 
"When  we  arrived,  in  Yendemiaire,  the  army  of  the 
Ehine  had  retreated  as  far  as  Saverne,  that  of  the 
Moselle  to  Sarregnemines ;  the  Prussians  -were  in 
Lorraine,  the  Austrians  in  Alsace;  Haguenau  had 
opened  its  gates  to  them,  Fort-Yauban  was  taken, 
Landau  blockaded  for  the  last  three  months.  The 
whole  country  was  overrun  with  capucins,  refractory 
priests  and  emigres  who  preached  up  civil  war  openly, 
in  the  hope  of  making  another  La  Yende'e  of  our  country ; 
the  authorities  in  Strasbourg  were  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  enemy  to  surrender  the  place. 

"  You  see,  Michel,  our  position  was  not  very  brilliant. 

"  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  just  named 
Hoche  general-in-chief  of  the  Array  of  the  Moselle,  and 
Pichegru  of  the  amiy  of  the  Ehine.  YVe  knew  nothing 
as  yet  of  what  these  generals  were  capable.  Prussian 
detachments  were  advancing  as  far  as  the  heights  above 
Dosenheim  and  Saint- Jean-des-Choux;  La  Petite-Pierre 
and  Bitche  were  invested,  and  our  troops  discouraged. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  all  that. 

"  Saint-Just,  Lebas,  and  myself  saw  immediately  we 
shoidd  be  obliged  to  take  strong  measures.  My  two 
companions  are  Eobespierre's  best  friends,  young,  well- 
educated  men,  very  calm  and  cool,  who  see  clearly  into 
things,  and  are  not  afraid  of  using  strong  remedies.  I 
am  tender  in  comparison ;  I  often  think  men  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

"  Coming  down  from  Saverne,  we  were  shocked  to 
find  the  defenders  of  their  country  allowed  to  lie  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  misery  and  neglect.  The  Donon 
and  the  Schneeberg  were  already  covered  with  snow, 
and  in  the  lowlands  a  damp  wind  was  blowing,  while 
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there  before  otir  eyes  were  our  battalions  encamped 
in  the  mud,  without  tents,  shoes,  or  cloaks.  We 
had  an  interview  with  Pichegru — a  sort  of  clever  pea- 
sant in  a  general-in-chief's  uniform ;  he  gave  us  all 
sorts  of  information  respecting  his  army.  We  set  out 
thence  with  an  escort,  for  the  enemy's  reconnoitring 
parties  had  pushed  on  to  Marmoutier,  Wasselonne, 
and  farther  still ;  and  everywhere  we  saw  the  same 
evidences  of  privation  and  misery  —  cavalry  horses 
under  sheds  without  straw,  hay,  or  covering ;  soldiers 
wandering  about  the  fields  digging  for  roots,  others 
exploring  deserted  villages  at  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
prised. 

"  We  were  the  more  astonished  at  all  this,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives, Milhaud  and  Guyardin,  who  had  been  sent 
here  before  us,  had  organised  the  revolutionary  legion 
in  Alsace,  as  it  exists  in  every  other  threatened  district, 
to  secure  the  subsistence  of  the  troops ;  and  this  legion 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  movable  tribunal,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  decide  in  cases  of  difficulty  which  occurred 
between  citizens  and  requisitionaries.  These  people 
performed  their  duty  exceedingly  ill,  and  since  our 
arrival  at  Strasbourg,  the  magnificent  reception  given 
us  by  the  popular  societies,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
authorities  that  all  was  going  on  well,  could  not  pre- 
vent our  seeing  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
soldiers  without  clothes,  discipline,  or  leader,  the  insolent 
luxury  of  the  aristocrats,  posts  left  unguarded,  gates 
unclosed  till  after  midnight,  &c. ;  nor  discovering  the 
connivance  existing  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  the  enemy. 

"  The  nephew  of  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser 
was  arrested  in  the  town  and  sent  to  Paris  as  a  spy. 
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The  colonel,  a  captain,  and  an  adjutant  of  the  12th 
cavalry  regiment,  in  whose  possession  some  white 
cockades  had  been  discovered,  were  immediately  shot 
at  the  head  of  their  regiment.  After  verifying  accounts, 
inspecting  the  different  services,  and  particularly  the 
hospitals,  where  the  wounded  were  rotting  by  hun- 
dreds ;  after  having  satisfied  ourselves  the  requisitions 
of  grain  and  wood  for  fuel  had  never  been  delivered, 
and  that  candles  had  been  allowed  to  be  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  seven  francs  the  pound,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  least  proof  of  any  act  of 
superintendence  or  patriotic  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  we  imposed  a  contribution  of  nine  millions 
on  the  moneyed  inhabitants  of  Strasbourg,  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  the  rich  are  charged 
with  the  support  of  the  garrisons  which  defend  them. 

"  '  When  the  nation  sheds  its  blood  in  torrents  for 
the  country,  the  rich  can  very  well  give  their  gold !' 

"  So  said  Danton,  and  I  think  as  he  did. 

"  These  people  cried  out  lustily,  but  as  the  guillotine 
was  then  a  permanent  institution,  they  paid  the  money 
on  the  day  fixed,  up  to  the  last  centime. 

"We  applied  five  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  old  people  who  were  dying  of  hunger 
because  their  sons  were  serving  in  the  army,  and  the 
rest  was  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  requisitions 
which  were  in  arrear. 

"  But  this  was  not  sufficient. 

"  We  ordered  the  municipality  of  Strasbourg  to  have 
two  thousand  beds  ready  in  twenty-four  hours  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  properly  attended 
to  in  every  respect ;  horses  were  to  be  provided  for  the 
Burgeons  to  ride  when  making  their  visits  ;  ten  thou- 
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sand  pairs  of  shoes  and  two  thousand  cloaks  were  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  Saverne  to  protect  the  defenders  of 
the  country  in  a  proper  manner  against  the  cold  weather ; 
also,  because  these  just,  necessary,  and  patriotic 
measures  seemed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  authorities 
instead  of  exciting  their  emulation,  we  ordered  that 
these  same  authorities  should  be  broken  and  sent  to 
Metz,  Chalons,  and  Besancon — that  others  should  fill 
their  places  by  election. 

"  The  Austrians  must  then  have  seen  that  their  plan 
was  a  failure — that  Alsace  would  not  yet  be  theirs,  in 
spite  of  ci-devant  Marie- Antoinette's  promises,  who 
had  offered  them  this  bit  of  France  as  an  inducement 
to  the  Emperor  to  invade  us.  But  it  was  just  in  time ; 
in  a  few  days  we  should  have  heard  the  yellow  flag  had 
replaced  the  peasant's  cap  on  the  cathedral  flagstaff. 

"  It  then  remained  to  settle  the  business  of  the 
movable  tribunal,  which  had  by  no  means  fulfilled 
its  duty,  and  which  had  even,  under  the  direction 
of  a  ci-devant  grand  vicar  named  Schneider,  allowed 
itself  to  take  cognisance  of  cases  to  which  it  was  quite 
incompetent,  and  to  levy  exorbitant  fines,  impose  con- 
tributions, and  even  to  pass  sentence  of  death. 

"  Schneider  happened  to  be  just  returning  from  a 
circuit  in  the  environs  of  Bar ;  he  drove  in  triumphantly 
with  six  horses  to  his  carriage.  This  is  the  resolution 
we  came  to  with  regard  to  him ;  it  will  give  you  pleasure 
to  read  it,  and  will  show  you  that  your  very  just  re- 
monstrance in  the  case  of  the  old  grandmother  Becker 
has  had  its  effect.  Schneider  had  committed  many 
other  crimes ;  at  last  he  received  his  reward,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  good  patriots  in  Alsace. 

"  '  The  representatives  of  the  people,  sent  as  envoys 
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extraordinary  to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle, being  informed  that  Schneider,  accuser  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  formerly  a  priest  and  a  born 
subject  of  the  Empire,  has  presented  himself  this  day  in 
Strasbourg,  making  a  most  insolent  display,  with  six 
horses  to  his  carriage,  and  surrounded  by  guards  with 
drawn  swords,  have  decreed  that  the  said  Schneider 
shall  be  exposed  to-morrow,  from  ten  in  the  morning  to 
two  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  scaffold  of  the  guillotine, 
in  the  sight  of  all  people,  to  expiate  the  insult  he  has 
offered  to  the  morals  of  the  infant  Republic,  and  shall 
then  be  forwarded  from  brigade  to  brigade  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  the  National  Convention. 
The  governor  of  the  place  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  present  decree,  and  will  render  an  account  of  it 
to-morrow  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  &c.' 

"  This  is  the  way  to  act  with  such  scoundrels ;  all  our 
success  dates  from  this.  If  we  had  hesitated  we  should 
soon  have  been  bought,  sold,  and  delivered ;  for  these 
kings,  nobles,  monks,  and  all  these  despots  of  high  and 
low  degree  agree  together,  like  thieves  at  a  fair,  to  rob 
the  nation.  Our  manner  of  deciding  such  questions 
seems  to  vex  them  greatly ;  so  much  the  better — it 
proves  it  is  a  good  one. 

"  After  having  put  these  little  difficulties  in  order,  it 
was  time  to  look  to  more  serious  matters. 

"  Since  our  defeat  at  Pirmasens  and  the  occupation 
of  the  lines  at  Wissenibourg,  the  Prussians  had  fortified 
themselves  on  the  Sarre,  and  the  Austrians  at  Nieder- 
bronn,  Frceschwiller,  and  Reischoffen,  in  the  German 
Vosges.  Hoche,  the  new  general  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  chosen  by  Carnot,  had  begun  by  restoring  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  then  he  had  sent  one  of 
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his  divisions  from  Sarreguemines  to  dislodge  the  Prus- 
sians from  Bliescastel,  and  had  put  them  to  flight.  In 
consequence  of  this  affair  we  had  occupied  the  heights 
of  Deux-Ponts  and  Mimbach. 

"  On  his  side,  Pichegru,  general  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  had  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Bergheim ;  but 
the  enemy,  vigorously  supported  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  had  repulsed  us.  Austrians  and  emigrants 
were  still  in  Alsace,  at  Haguenau,  the  greatest  nest  of 
reaction  in  all  France. 

"Hoche,  now  master  at  Deux-Ponts,  had  made  a 
second  attempt  to  get  nearer  to  Landau  by  way  of  the 
heights  of  Kaiserslautern,  but  this  time  he  had  failed 
for  want  of  ensemble  in  his  movements ;  the  Prussians 
stood  their  ground,  for  they  are  good  soldiers.  Then 
this  young  man  showed  he  was  really  a  man  of  genius, 
for  instead  of  obstinately  trying  to  force  them,  after  the 
affair  of  Frceschwiller,  in  which  we  had  the  best  of  it,  he 
left  a  division  in  observation  before  them ;  crossed  the 
Vosges,  then  covered  with  snow,  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  and  effected  his  junction  with  Pichegru,  to  act  in 
concert  with  him,  take  the  Austrians  in  the  rear  on  the 
Moder,  clear  the  lines  of  Wissembourg,  and  raise  the 
blockade  of  Landau. 

"  It  was  a  great  undertaking. 

"  Lacoste  and  Baudot  had  arrived  with  newer  powers. 
Pichegru  did  not  seem  satisfied  to  divide  the  command — ■ 
he  wished  to  act  alone.  Lorraine  was  only  covered  by 
one  single  division  :  fortunately  the  Prussians  were  not 
aware  of  it.  It  was  necessary  to  act  promptly.  Lacoste 
and  Baudot  took  the  responsibility  on  themselves  and 
gave  the  chief  command  to  Hoche. 

"  The  enthusiasm  was  great.     The  tocsin  was  rung  all 
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through  the  country ;  battalions  of  National  Guards 
arrived  from  the  farthest  part  of  Lorraine.  People  were 
getting  tired  of  the  foreigner. 

"  It  was  then  that  having  found  myself  in  the  camp, 
my  greatest  pleasure  was  to  find  Maitre  Jean,  Letumier, 
Collin,  and  fifty  more  good  patriots  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guards  from  Bois-de-Chene,  Phalsbourg,  Mee- 
ting, Lixheim,  Sarrebourg,  Lorquin,  and  all  our  neigh- 
bourhood. I  made  them  a  speech,  which  was  not 
necessary;  the  terrible  cry  of  "  Landau  or  death !"  ex- 
tended all  along  our  line  for  more  than  six  leagues. 

"  We  were  advancing  by  columns  across  Alsace  ;  the 
Austrians  fell  back  and  took  up  their  position  in  front 
of  the  Lauter.  Hoc-he,  his  staff,  and  all  of  us  on  horse- 
back, followed  this  great  manoeuvre  ;  we  felt  convinced 
beforehand  that  victory  would  be  ours.  Hoche  looks 
less  like  a  countryman  than  Pichegru,  but  is  more  frank 
and  sincere.  He  is  a  fine  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
with  bright  eyes  and  an  expressive  face.  But  I  must  re- 
proach him  with  one  fault :  sometimes  he  promises 
his  soldiers  money  for  the  guns  and  colours  they  take 
from  the  enemy  !  It  is  putting  very  little  trust  in  their 
love  for  their  country,  and  it  is  wrong  at  that  age  to 
know  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart.  I  like  your 
Klcber  better  at  Torfou,  when  ho  said  to  Captain 
Chouardin — "  You  will  stay  and  be  killed  here  with 
your  men,  and  you  will  save  the  army ;"  and  the 
other's  reply,  '  Yes,  general.'  Well,  up  to  the  present 
moment  Hoche  has  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Republic.  I  believe  he  is  an  excellent 
Republican,  and  a  man  of  feeling  and  devotcdncss  to 
the  cause. 

"  Thursday  the  6th  Nivose,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
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found  ourselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
intrenched  on  a  height  in  front  of  the  old  chateau  of 
Geisberg ;  in  his  rear  and  on  his  flanks  were  the  low- 
lands and  little  slopes  of  Wissembourg.  The  height 
was  defended  by  rows  of  palisades,  of  abattis,  and 
ditches,  and  flanked  by  formidable  redoubts. 

"  Hoche  kept  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the  centre 
for  the  principal  attack ;  three  divisions  deployed  to  the 
right,  two  divisions  to  the  left.  As  we  were  awaiting  tho 
order  to  march,  couriers  arrived  bringing  us  the  news  of 
the  taking  of  Toulon.  The  news  flew  through  the  army 
instantly,  and  the  cries  of  '  Forward !'  could  be  heard 
at  a  distance  like  the  rolling  of  thunder.  We  moved 
forward  and  the  battle  began. 

"  You  know,  Michel,  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  the 
rolling  of  musketry,  the  drums  beating  the  charge,  the 
braying  of  trumpets,  and  the  thousand  shouts  of  a 
desperate  battle ;  but  I  believe  nothing  like  this  was 
ever  heard  before.  Loud  shouts  of  'Landau  or  death !' 
rose  above  the  din  and  the  whistling  noise  of  the  shells 
before  they  burst.  In  a  few  minutes  we  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  anything.  My  companions  and  myself 
galloped  behind  our  brave  soldiers,  whom,  occasionally, 
a  break  in  the  smoke  allowed  us  to  see  for  a  moment, 
and  then  hid  again  from  our  view. 

"All  of  a  sudden  I  found  myself  rolling  on  the 
ground,  with  my  cheek  and  shoulder  in  the  deep  mud ; 
my  horse  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  I  must 
confess  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  not  sorry  for  it, 
for  I  had  great  trouble  in  keeping  my  seat,  having 
always  been  more  at  my  ease  on  foot.  I  got  up  again 
rather  bewildered ;  the  others  had  gone  on  without 
even  seeing  what  had  happened  to  me,     So  I  drew  my 
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sword  and  ran  and  joined  a  battalion  -which  was  climb- 
ing the  height.  Every  second  I  felt  the  wind  of  a  ball, 
and  the  higher  we  got  the  louder  the  noise  became. 

"  We  were  marching  up  to  a  battery.  It  was  only 
about  twenty  paces  from  a  great  earthen  square  that  I 
heard  the  command,  '  "With  the  bayonet !'  and  I  saw 
that  we  were  there.  Our  first  two  companies  were 
already  in  the  redoubt ;  the  others  followed,  scrambling 
over  fascines  and  sand-bags.  I  followed,  and  from  the 
battery  I  had  the  spectacle  of  the  rout  of  the  Austrians  ; 
they  were  everywhere  beaten,  and  tried  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  rear,  but  they  were  pursued  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  I  ran  forward  also,  quite  beside  myself 
with  indignation,  to  sweep  away  this  crowd  of  slaves. 
Their  long  white  lines,  spread  over  the  rising  ground, 
broke  from  time  to  time  like  spaces  of  walls  falling  down, 
and  the  heads  of  our  columns  with  colours  flying  could 
be  seen  passing  through  them. 

"  But  eight  Austrian  battalions,  which  were,  I  believe, 
Hungarians,  a  strong  Prussian  reserve,  commanded  by 
Brunswick  and  Conde's  cavalry,  held  their  ground  a 
long  time,  and  defended  themselves  desperately.  It 
was  only  towards  evening  we  saw  them  all  in  retreat, 
the  Austrians  on  Frankenthal,  and  the  Prussians  on 
Bergzabern.  At  Wissembourg  all  their  baggage  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  joy  of  these  brave  Alsatians  at 
their  deliverance  made  us  shed  tears ;  we  embraced  one 
another  like  brothers,  and  the  next  clay,  the  7th  Nivose, 
having  marched  early,  we  entered  Landau,  of  which  the 
blockade  had  been  raised  the  evening  before.  Then  the 
enthusiasm  began  again.  Provisions  arrived  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Hoche  had  seen  to  everything 
beforehand.     After  famine  came  plenty.     What  a  great 
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day,  Michel,  and  what  moving  sights  one  sees  on  such 
occasions !  Friends  and  relations  meeting  one  another 
again,  unfortunates  we  had  believed  lost,  starved, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  come  to  life  again,  and 
then  the  humanity  of  the  soldiers  after  they  had  done 
their  duty.     One  could  talk  of  it  as  long  as  one  lives. 

"  I  write  you  this  letter  from  Landau,  from  the  grand 
hotel  of  the  Pomme-d'Or,  Eue  de  la  Poste,  which  you 
ought  to  know,  as  you  were  blockaded  in  Landau  for 
six  weeks. 

"  Maitre  Jean,  Collin,  Letumier,  and  some  other 
patriots  from  home  have  promised  to  come  and  dine 
with  me,  and  I  am  waiting  for  them. 

"  Yesterday  we  were  in  snow  and  mud  up  to  our 
waists  ;  to-day  there  is  a  good  fire  in  my  room,  and  we 
shall  sing  the  '  Marseillaise'  together,  and  drink  a  few 
glasses  to  the  health  of  our  Republic. 

"  It  is  in  very  good  health  is  our  Republic,  and  it 
promises  to  be  long-lived.  All  the  noble  race  now  begins 
to  understand  that  the  reign  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
good  sense  is  about  to  replace  the  reign  of  the  Charles, 
Louis,  and  Christophers,  who  never  had  any  sense  at 
all.  People  are  growing  wiser ;  they  want  accounts ; 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  and 
transact  our  business  together. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  soil  of  the  Republic 
was  overrun  with  enemies ;  we  have  cleared  them  off, 
and  we  have  remained  masters  of  our  own  homes,  but 
not  without  trouble.  When  I  told  you  in  '92  in  our 
club  at  Phalsbourg  that  the  war  of  one  people  alone 
against  the  envy,  selfishness,  and  ignorance  of  all  the 
rest  would  be  a  terrible  one,  I  was  quite  right.  Never 
mind !  we  have  come  out  of  it  victorious,  and  this  cam- 
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paign  against  Europe,  in  which  we  have  fought  more 
than  a  hundred  actions  and  niore  than  twenty  pitched 
battles,  has  not  prevented  us  from  laying  solid  founda- 
tions for  the  future. 

"  Tou  have  not  had  time,  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle, 
to  read  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Convention,  but 
you  must  know  it  has  done  its  duty,  that  it  has  never 
lost  sight  of  its  mission  to  found  the  happiness  of  the 
people  in  time  of  peace  on  good  institutions.  I  will 
not  touch  upon  our  grand  military  reform  to  establish 
discipline  in  the  camps  and  inspire  young  recruits  with 
confidence,  by  the  suppression  of  old  and  useless 
manoeuvres,  by  attaching  in  masses,  and  so  giving  our 
movements  more  uniformity,  and  the  constant  renewal 
of  our  resources  during  invasion  or  civil  war.  This 
immense  work  will  be  the  glory  of  Dubois -Cranec, 
Oarnot,  Prieur  (of  the  Cote-d'Or),  and  some  other 
members  of  our  military  committee. 

"  But  what  was  particularly  our  work  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  France  of  uniform  weights  and  measures  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  frauds  which  for  ages  had 
existed  between  province  and  province,  and  which  was 
a  great  prejudice  to  trade.  Also  for  having  decreed 
the  codification  of  civil  laws,  and  voted  the  first  articles 
in  this  code  relative  to  the  political  status  of  indi- 
viduals. For  having  established  all  the  lon^  lines  of 
telegraph ;  for  facilitating  the  public  service ;  for 
having  created  a  property  in  literary  and  artistic  pro- 
ductions ;  for  hitherto  authors  and  artists  might  die 
of  hunger,  or  live  on  the  wages  of  some  great  seigneur, 
for  skilful  robbers  took  possession  of  their  labours,  and 
made  a  profit  by  them.  We  therefore  decreed  that 
composers  of  music,  painters,  and  authors  should  enjoy 
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the  exclusive  right  of  selling  their  productions  as  far 
as  the  Republic  extended,  and  make  what  use  they 
thought  fit  of  their  property ;  and  their  heirs  or  repre- 
sentatives should  enjoy  the  same  rights  for  ten  years 
after  their  death. 

"  And  also  for  having  decreed : — The  new  Republican 
constitution,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  nation ;  the  creation  of  the  great  book 
of  the  public  debt ;  the  sale  on  credit  and  in  small  lots 
of  the  estates  of  emigres ;  the  division  of  communal 
property  ;  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  communes  which 
had  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  ;  outdoor 
relief  in  a  proportionate  amount  to  families  burdened 
with  very  young  children ;  and  the  liability  of  com- 
munes to  support  poor  old  persons  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing employment  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  One 
of  our  finest  institutions,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  is  the  creation  of  a  new  measure  of  time.  The 
old  calendar  had  its  origin  among  a  barbarous  and 
credulous  people;  for  eighteen  centuries  it  had  indi- 
cated the  advance  of  fanaticism,  the  degradation  of 
nations,  the  scandalous  triumph  of  pride,  vice,  and  folly, 
the  persecutions  and  affronts  of  virtue,  talents,  and 
philosophy,  under  the  rule  of  cruel  and  stupid  despots. 

"  Ought  the  honoured  crimes  of  kings,  the  knaveries 
of  bishops,  and  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  and  his  freedom  from  igno- 
rance and  servitude  to  be  engraved  on  the  same  tables  ? 
We  would  not  have  it  so ;  time  was  about  to  open  a 
new  page  in  history's  book,  and  we  therefore  decreed 
that  the  French  era  should  date  from  the  22nd  of 
September,  1792,  the  day  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
true,  autumnal  equinox,  and  enters  the  sign  of  the 
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Balance  at  nineteen  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning, 
according  to  the  Paris  Observatory ;  we  have  decreed  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  calendar  based  on  these  precise 
terms,  and  by-and-by,  Michel,  you  will  see  this  admi- 
rable work,  which  places  our  Eepublic  in  advance  of  all 
monarchies,  which  are  pledged  in  favour  of  ancient 
errors,  so  favourable  to  their  rule. 

"  We  only  acknowledge  justice  and  reason :  in  that 
lies  our  strength,  as  indestructible  as  Nature  herself. 

"  But  I  still  place  our  decree  respecting  public  in- 
struction above  everything  else,  for  it  is  not  enough  to 
possess  good  seed,  it  must  be  sown.  It  is  plain  enough 
why  despots  put  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free 
speakiug,  thinking,  and  writing — nothing  is  easier  to 
understand ;  why  they  should  hinder  or  prevent  the 
progress  of  information  ■  if  truth  once  shines  forth  they 
are  lost !  The  Eepublic,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  better 
ally :  it  is  by  the  aid  of  instruction  that  she  will  over- 
come all  her  difficulties  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
resistance  of  her  enemies,  their  lies,  their  knavish  tricks, 
and  their  evasions,  the  dyke  is  broken  down ;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  and  light  will  be  afforded  even  to 
the  blind. 

"  We  have  therefore  decreed  the  obligation  imposed 
on  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  primary  schools.  This  decree  is  dated  the 
29th  of  last  Frimaire.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  number  of  other  measures  which  we  are  about  to 
bring  forward,  and  which  are  already  framed,  for  having 
good  masters  in  the  sciences,  arts,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  even  in  war.  A  free  people 
ought  to  know  how  to  defend  itself;  we  shall  have 
military  engineers,  and  engineers  for  mines,  bridges, 
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and  roads,  geographers,  and  naval  engineers.  All  that 
the  great  king  and  all  the  kings  in  the  world  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  "we 
shall  carry  out  in  eight  or  ten  years  at  most. 

"  After  that  let  a  servile  crowd  cry  out  and  abuse  us, 
let  it  prefer  its  ancient  rulers  to  us  ;  let  it  call  us,  as  it 
now  does,  '  drinkers  of  blood,'  because  we  shrink  from 
nothing  to  save  the  country  and  the  rights  of  man,  by 
destroying  the  aristocracy,  misery,  and  ignorance ;  let 
it  say  what  it  will,  Michel,  even  in  case  of  misfortune, 
and  if  we  must  perish,  what  do  the  members  of  the 
Convention  from  the  first  to  the  last  care  for  that? 
Posterity  will  do  them  justice. 

"  May  God  only  grant  that  we  may  remain  an  united 
people,  as  we  have  been  since  the  fall  of  those  wretched 
Girondins,  who  weakened  and  compromised  everything ! 
If  they  had  remained  in  power,  the  Republic  would 
have  been  no  longer  in  existence ;  kings  in  coalition 
against  the  rights  of  man  would  have  made  a  Saint- 
Bartholomew's  day  of  the  patriots  ;  the  ancient  regime 
would  have  been  again  established  in  all  its  power,  with 
its  nobility,  clergy,  and  its  abominable  privileges ;  the 
poor  would  labour  again,  as  they  did  before  '89,  for  the 
support  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  individuals 
in  pride  and  idleness  ;  and  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian, 
the  Englishman,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Portuguese 
would  each  have  taken  a  part  of  Prance  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Our  union  has  been  our  strength  ; 
it  has  given  us  victory,  and  we  shall  still  want  all  our 
strength  to  finish  what  we  have  undertaken. 

"  Two  men  have  raised  themselves  in  the  Convention 
above  the  rest  by  their  talents  and  their  services : 
Eobespierre  can  organise  everything,  he  has  that  talent ; 
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he  attributes  everything  to  the  State  ;  he  wishes  every- 
thing to  depend  on  the  State.  Danton  desires  that 
everything  should  be  free ;  he  would  throw  everything 
open ;  the  State  should  make  as  few  regulations  as 
possible ;  everything,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  people's  choice — -judges,  representa- 
tives, administrators,  functionaries,  &c.  These  are  very 
different  ideas,  and  very  difficult  to  conciliate.  We 
shall  see  what  the  future  will  decide,  and  my  greatest 
wish  is  that  for  the  safety  of  the  country  these  two 
men  should  come  to  an  understanding  together,  and 
that  they  should  put  the  interest  of  the  Eepublic  before 
every  other  consideration.  But  here  are  my  friends, 
Maitre  Jean,  Letumier,  and  all  the  rest — I  can  hear 
them  laughing  on  the  staircase. 

"  My  dear  Michel,  I  embrace  you.  Maitre  Jean  and 
the  others  desire  me  to  do  the  same  for  them.  They 
desire  me  to  tell  you  that  the  fete  would  be  more  com- 
plete if  you  were  present,  which  is  very  true,  my  good 
Michel,  and  we  should  all  be  glad  to  press  you  to  our 

hearts. 

"  Tour  father, 

"  Chauvel." 

At  the  end  of  this  good  letter  Maitre  Jean  had  put 
in  his  large  handwriting — 

"  Health  and  fraternity,  my  old  friend  Michel.  Ah, 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  see  you  and  Margaret  at  table 
with  us !  That  will  come  in  time.  We  will  work  to- 
gether at  the  forge  again  some  day.  That  scoundrel 
Valentine  wanted  to  hang  mo ;  he  was  with  Conde's 
men — we  beat  them  in  grand  style ;  they  ran  like  hares, 
We  embrace  you  a  thousand  times.  Vive  la  Be\ 
■publique !" 
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And  below  more  than  twenty  patriots  had  signed 
their  names. 

And  now  my  volume  is  finished.  Spring  is  re- 
turning, and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  All  this  winter  I 
have  tired  my  eyes  in  reading  old  documents  over 
again ;  now  we  will  put  our  spectacles  in  their  case 
again  for  a  time,  and  then  we  will  finish  this  long 
history.  Farewell,  my  friends ;  let  us  keep  our  health, 
that  is  the  principal  thing. 

Michel  Bastien. 

At  the  Valtin  Farm, 
February  28, 1869. 
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By  E.  P.  ROE. 

370  Opening  aChestnut  Burr. 

371  A  Face  Illumined. 

372  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

373  What  Can  She  Do  ? 

374  A  Day  of  Fate. 

375  Without  a  Home. 

376  A  Knight  of  the  19th  Cen- 

tury. 

377  Near  to  Nature's  Heart. 

378  From  Jest  to  Earnest. 

379  His  Sombre  Rivals. 
3S0  An  Original  Belle. 

By  MissE.  MARLITT. 
387  Old  Maid's  Secret. 
38S  Gold  Elsie. 

389  The  Second  Wife. 

390  The  Little  Moorland  Prln- 


By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

398  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth. 

399  Miss  Carew. 

400  Debenham's  Vow. 

401  Monsieur  Maurice. 

By  JAMES  GRANT. 
428  Secret  Dispatch. 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
435  Bernard  Marsh. 
ByOLIVER  WEN  DELL  HOLMES. 

440  Elsie  Venner. 

441  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

Table. 
By  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

446  He  Would  be  a  Gentleman. 

447  Irish  Stories  and  Legends. 

By  Mrs.  MARSH, 

451  Father  Darcy. 

452  Time,  the  Avenger. 

453  Emilia  Wyndham. 

454  Mount  Sorrel. 

By  ELEANOR  F.  TROLLOPE. 

459  Aunt  Margaret. 

460  A  Charming  Fellow. 

461  Veronica. 

462  Sacristan's  Household. 

By  ALBERT  SMITH. 
465  Christopher  Tadpole.  Illus. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
46S  Complete  Tales. 

469  The  Heathen  Chinee. 

470  Wan  Lee,  the  Pagan,  &c. 

471  Deadwood      Mystery,     and 

Mark  Twain's  Nightmare.  Illus. 

By  Capt.  MAYNE  REID. 
474  The  Mountain  Marriage. 
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Price  2s.  each; 
By  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 

478  Lizzie  Lorton. 

479  The  Mad  Willoughbys. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 

483  Virgin  Soil 

484  Smoke. 

485  Fathers  and  Sons. 

486  Dimitri  Roudine. 

487  Liza ;  or,  A  Noble  Nest. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 

491  Blithedale  Romance. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

492  No  Sign. 

493  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe. 

By  Mrs.  G.  M.  CRAIK. 

494  Riverston. 

495  Lost  and  Won. 

496  Winifred's  Wooing. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

500  Marietta. 

501  Beppo,  the  Conscript. 

502  Lindisfarne  Chase. 

503  Giulio  Malatesta. 

504  La  Beata. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

509  The  Innocents  Abroad. 

510  American  Drolleries. 

511  Funny  Stories;  with  Holmes' 

Humorous  Poems. 

512  The  Mississippi  Pilot ;  with 

Bret  Harte's   "Two  Men    of 
Sandy  Bar." 

'■'     By  W.  H.  MAXWELL. 
516  Hector  O'Halloran.    Ulust. 

By  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
519  The  American. 


or  oloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  WOMAN'S  DEVOTION." 

524  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asheton. 

525  Three  Wives. 

526  Ladies  of  Lovel  Leigh. 

527  Queen  of  thje  County. 

528  Book  of  Heroines. 

529  Lords  and  Ladies. 

530  Woman's  Devotion. 

By  THEODORE  HOOK. 
536  Jack  Brag. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

541  My  Uncle,  the  Curate. 

542  Bachelor  of  the  Albany. 

543  Falcon  Family. 

544  Reuben  Medlicott. 

545  Clover  Cottage. 

By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

551  White  House  by  the  Sea. 

552  John  and  I. 

553  Lisabee's  Love  Story. 

554  Wild    Flower   of    Ravens 

worth. 

By  J.  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

559  Mark's  Reef. 

560  The  Sea  Lions. 

By  J.G.HOLLAND, 
565  Arthur  Bonnicastle. 
By  Miss  JEWSBURY. 

568  The  Half-Sisters. 

569  Sorrows  of  Gentility. 

570  Marian  Withers. 

571  Constance  Herbert. 

By  Mrs.  GREY, 

575  Mary  Seaham. 

576  Gambler's  Wife. 

577  The  Daughter. 
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Price  23.  each;  or 

578  The  Opera  Singer's  Wife. 

579  Old  Dower  House. 

580  The  Young  Husband. 

By  JOHN  MILLS. 
582  Belle  of  the  Village. 

553  The  Briefless  Barrister. 

554  Stable  Secrets:  The  Life  of 

a  Racehorse.    Illustrated. 

By  the  Author  of 
"MY  FIRST  SEASON." 
588  Charles  Auchester. 
5S9  Counterparts. 
590  My  First  Season. 

By  "SCRUTATOR." 

595  Master  of  the  Hounds. 

596  Country  Gentleman. 

597  Squire  of  Beechwood. 

By  Mrs.  W.M.L.  JAY. 

602  Shiloh. 

603  Holden  with  the  Cords* 

By  Miss  R.  M.  KETTLE. 
606  Smugglers  and  Foresters. 
1 607  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall. 

608  Hillsden  on  the  Moors. 

609  Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills. 

610  Fabian's  Tower. 

611  The  Wreckers. 

612  My  Home  in  the  Shires. 

613  The  Sea  and  the  Moor. 

614  La  Belle  Marie. 

By  MICHAEL  SCOTT. 

620  Tom  Cringle's  Log. 

621  Cruise  of  the  "  Midge." 

PvJEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
625  Wild  Georgie. 


cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
By  Author  of  "OLIVE  VARCOE." 

629  Forgotten  Lives. 

630  The  Kiddle-a-Wink. 

631  Love's  Bitterness. 

632  In  the  House  of  a  Friend. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 
635  Tragic  Comedians. 

By  Capt.  ARMSTRONG. 

638  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

639  The  Sailor  Hero. 

640  Cruise  of  the  "  Daring." 

641  The  Sunny  South. 

642  Medora. 

643  Two  Midshipmen. 
643AWar  Hawk. 
643BYoung  Commanded. 

By  Miss  PARDOE. 

644  The  Jealous  Wife. 

645  Rival  Beauties. 

By  W.  STEPHENS  HAY  WARD. 

650  Eulalie. 

651  The  Diamond  Cross. 

By  ANNA  H.DRURY, 

654  Deep  Waters. 

655  Misrepresentation. 

656  The  Brothers. 

By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

660  The  Brownrigg  Papers. 

By  Lady  EDEN. 

661  Dumbleton  Common. 

662  Semi-Attached  Couple. 

663  Semi-Detached  House. 

By  Miss  C.  J.  HAMILTON. 

664  Marriage  Bonds. 

665  The  Flynns  of  Flynnville. 
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Price  2s.  each;  or 
By  HOLME  LEE. 

673  Hawksvlew. 

674  Gilbert  Messenger. 

675  Thorney  Hall. 

By  HENRY  COCKTON. 

676  Valentine  Vox.    Illustrated. 

By  KA  THARINE  KING, 

677  Lost  for  Gold. 

678  Queen  of  the  Regiment. 

679  Off  the  Roll. 

680  Our  Detachment. 

By  S.  W.  FULLOM. 

683  Man  of  the  World. 

684  King  and  Countess. 

By  the  Author  of  "  CASTE,"  &c. 

687  Colonel  Dacre. 

688  My  Son's  Wife. 
6S9  Entanglements. 

690  Mr.  Arle. 

691  Bruna's  Revenge. 

692  Pearl. 

693  Caste. 

By  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD. 

696  Margaret Catchpole. 

697  The  Suffolk  Gipsy. 

By  Mrs.  PARSONS. 

698  Beautiful  Edith. 

699  Sun  and  Shade. 

700  Ursula's  Love  Story. 

By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

703  His     Book;    and    Travels 

among  the  Mormons. 

704  Letters  to  Punch;  andMARK 

Twain's  Practical  Jokes. 

By  ANNA  C.  STEELE. 

705  Condoned. 

706  Gardenhurst. 

707  Broken  Toys. 


cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  WHITNEY, 

710  Odd  or  Even  ? 

By  EMILIE  CARLEN. 

711  Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 

mony. 

712  The  Brilliant  Marriage. 

By  WILLIAM  CARLETON. 
715  Squanders       of       Castle 

Squander. 

By  W.  S.  MAYO. 

720  Never  Again. 

721  The  Berber. 

By  Mrs.  FORRESTER. 

722  Olympus  to  Hades. 

723  Fair  Women. 

By  A  UG USTUS  MA  YHE  W. 

724  Faces  for  Fortunes. 
724APaved  with  Gold. 

By  MARK  LEMON. 

725  Leyton  Hall. 

By  Miss  BURNEY. 

726  Evelina. 

By  HON  ORE  DE  BALZAC. 
728  Unrequited  Affection. 

By  JANE  PORTER. 
732  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

By  HANS  C.  ANDERSEN. 

734  The  Improvisatore. 

By  KATHARINE  MACQUOID. 

735  A  Bad  Beginning. 

736  Wild  as  a  Hawk. 

737  Forgotten  by  the  World. 

By  A.  LAMARTINE. 
741  Genevieve,  and  The  Stone- 
mason. 

By  GUSTAV  FREYTAG. 
744  Debit  and  Credit. 
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By  Author  of 
"ST.AUBYN  OF  ST.  AUBYN'S." 


» 


745  Charlie  Nugent. 

746  St.  Aubyn  of  St.  Aubyn's. 

By  "  WATERS." 

747  The  Heir  at  Law. 
74S  Romance  of  the  Seas. 
74SAPrivateer  Captain. 

By  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

749  Tales  of  Mystery,  &c. 

By  HENRY  J.  BYRON. 

750  Paid  in  Full. 

By  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 
752  Helen. 

By  THOMAS  MILLER. 
754  Royston  Gower. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

756  The  Whiteboy. 

By  Lady  CHATTERTON. 

757  The  Lost  Bride. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

758  Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
By  THOMAS  PEACOCK. 

759  Melincourt. 

By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 

761  Maretime. 

By  C.  GOLDSCHMIDT. 

762  Jacob  Bendixen. 

By  Lady   SCOTT. 

763  The  Only  Child. 

By  Bros.  MAYHEW. 
765  Image  of  his  Father. 

By  E.  MACKENZIE. 
76S  Highland  Lassies. 
By  S.  W.  R. 

769  Rose  Douglas. 

By   WAT  BRADWOOD. 

770  O.  V.  H. 
77oAEnsemble. 


Price  2s.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  ALICE  PERRY. 

771  Esther's  Sacrifice. 
By  A.  MANNING. 

772  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow. 
By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

773  Madeline. 


By  Author  of 
"GUY  LIVINGSTONE." 
774  Hagarene. 

By  Mrs.  HOUSTON. 

777  Lilian's  Penance. 

By  Lady  THYNNE. 

778  Off  the  Line. 

By  ALICE  KING. 

779  Queen  of  Herself. 

ByJ.MASTERMAN. 
7S0  Fatal  Error. 

By  E.  METEYARD. 
781  Mainstone's  Housekeeper. 

By  Mrs.  RANDOLPH. 
7S2Wild  Hyacinth. 

By  Baroness  DE  BURY. 
783  All  for  Greed. 

By  Earl  DESART. 

755  Kelverdale. 

By  MARK  HOPE. 

756  Dark  and  Light  Stories. 

By  Miss  STEVENS. 
7S9  Zana,  the  Gipsy. 

By  SYLVESTER  JUDD. 

790  Margaret. 

ByA.DE  VIGNY. 

791  The  Conspirators. 

By  G.  R.  GLEIG. 

792  Chelsea  Pensioners. 

By  A.  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

793  A  Lease  for  Lives. 
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Price  2s.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


Ed.  by  Sir  E.  WRAXALL 

794  The  Backwoodsman. 

By  Miss  LEVI  EN. 

795  Almost  a  Quixote. 

By  E.  JUNCKER. 

797  Margaret's  Ordeal. 

By  THORPE  TALBOT. 

798  Philiberta. 

By  SOPHIE  MAY. 

799  Our  Helen. 

By  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

800  Little  Ragamuffins 

By  WM.  AD  AM  SON. 
802  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock. 

By  Mrs.  GORDON  SMYTHIES. 

804  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty? 

By  PERCY  B.  ST.  JOHN. 

805  Miranda. 

By  Countess  DE  LA  MOTTE. 

806  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

By  Captain  FLAPF 

807  Castaways  of  the  Prairie. 

By  "WANDERER." 

808  Hunt-Room      Stories    and 

Yachting  Yarns.    Illustrated. 

By  W.  G.  CRA  VEN. 

809  The  Margravine. 

By  A.  WHAMOND. 
811  James  Tacket. 

By  Mrs.  J.  K.  SPENDER. 
814  Godwyn's  Ordeal. 

By  CATHARINE  SINCLAIR. 

850  Beatrice. 

851  Modern  Accomplishments. 

852  Holiday  House. 

853  Modern  Flirtations. 

854  Mysterious  Marriage. 


By  JULES  VERNE. 

856  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

857  English  at  the  North  Pole. 

858  Among  the  Cannibals. 

By  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

876  The  Great  Invasion. 

877  Campaign  in  Kabylia. 

878  Waterloo. 

879  The  Man-Wolf. 

880  The  Blockade. 

881  The  States-General. 

882  Citizen  Bonaparte. 

883  Year  One  of  the  Republic. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN. 

905  Diary  of  a  late  Physician. 

906  Ten  Thousand  a- Year. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
920  Introduced  to  Society. 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 
925  Yellowplush  Papers,  &c. 

By  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

951  Grace  Tolmar. 

952  The  World  we  Live  In. 

953  A  Woman's  Reputation. 

By  E.  WERNER. 

960  Riven  Bonds. 

961  Sacred  Vows. 

ANONYMOUS. 
767  Belial. 

776  First  in  the  Field. 
788  Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden. 

796  Janetta,  and  Blythe  Hern- 
don. 
803  Life  in  a  Prison. 
810  The  Conscript's  Revenge. 
813  Tales  of  Tramps.    Illust. 
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FAVOURITE   AUTHORS. 


In  picture  boards. 

6  Running  the  Blockade.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 

8  MaryBunyan,theDreamer's 

Blind  Daughter.  Ey  S.  R.  Ford. 

g  Back  Log  Studies,  &c.    By 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

io  Beeton's  Book  of  Riddles 

and  Acting  Charades.    Illust. 

ii  Josh    Billings  and   Major 

Jack  Downing. 

12  Biglow    Papers,   by  J.    R. 

Lowell,  and  Saxe's  Poems. 

13  The  Redskins.   Flack. 

17  Choice     Anecdotes     and 

Good  Stories. 

18  The  Card  Player'sManual. 

By  Captain  Crawley. 

19  Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

People's  Children.    Illustrated. 


,  price  2s.  each. 

20  Little  Miss  Mischief.    By 

Susan  Coolidge.    Illustrated. 

21  Grown     up    Babies     and 

Other  People.    Illustrated. 

25  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 

ties. 

26  Struggles  and  Triumphs; 

Recollections  of  P.  T.  Barnum. 

27  Hunting     Adventures     in 

Forest  and  Field. 

28  Autobiography  of  a  Mer- 

chant. 

29  Horses   and    Riders.     Os- 

wald Crawfurd. 

30  Beeton's  Popular  Stories. 

Illustrated. 

31  Lives  of  Scots  Worthies. 


GUSTAVE    AIMARD'S    NOVELS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 


2  The  Adventurers. 

3  The  Trail  Hunter. 

4  The  Gold  Seekers. 

5  The  Freebooters. 


6  Queen  of  the  Savannah. 

7  The  Indian  Scout. 

9  TheTrappersofArkansa8 
22  The  Indian  Chief. 


Library  op  Standard  Novelists. 

Demy  8vo,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

1  Scott.    Containing"  Waverley,"  "  Kenilworth,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  and 

"  The  Antiquary." 

2  Bulwer.    Containing  "  Pelham,"  "Paul  Clifford,"  "Last  Days 

of  Pompeii,"  and  "  Eugene  Aram." 

3  Marryat.    Containing  "  Midshipman  Easy,"  "  Japhet  in  Search 

of  a  Father,"  "Jacob  Faithful,"  and  "  Peter  Simple." 


CHARLES  O'MALLEY.  By  Charles  Lever.  New  Library 
Edition.  With  Plates  by  Phiz,  and  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Thompson. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 
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Ward  &  Lock's  Humorous  Books. 


In  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 


2  Artemus  Ward: His  Book. 

3  Beeton's  Riddle  Book. 

4  Burlesques. 

5  Book  of  Charades. 

6  The  Biglow  Papers. 

7  Saxe's  Poems. 

8  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book, 
g  Connubial  Bliss. 

16  Pusley.    By  C.  D.  Warner. 

17  Back-Log  Studies.     Ditto. 

18  Sandy  Bar.    Bret  Harte. 

19  Roaring  Camp.     Ditto. 

20  The  Heathen  Chinee.  Do. 

21  Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 

22  Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

23  Oddities.  Ditto. 

24  Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 

25  New   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

26  Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 

29  Jumping  Frog.  M.  Twain. 

30  Letters    to    Punch.     By 

Artemus  Ward. 

31  Artemus  Ward  amongthe 

Mormons. 

32  Naughty  Jemima.     Illust. 

33  Eye  Openers.     M.  Twain. 

34  Practical  Jokes.    Ditto. 

35  Screamers.  Ditto. 

36  Awful  Crammers. 

37  Babies  and  Ladders,  and 

Artemus  Ward  among  Fenians 

38  Holmes' Wit  and  Humour. 

39  Josh  Billings:  His  Sayings. 

40  The  Danbury  Newsman. 

41  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood. 

42  Shaving  Them. 

43  Mr.  Brown  on  Mrs.  Brown. 

44  Sensation    Novels.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
46  Mr.  Sprouts:  His  Opinions. 

48  The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 

49  Major  Jack  Downing. 

50  The  Pagan  Child,andother 

Sketches.    By  Bret  Harte. 


51  Helen's  Babies.    Illust. 

52  The  Barton  Experiment. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

53  The  Mississippi  Pilot.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

54  The  Jericho  Road. 

55  Some  Other  Babies! 

56  Story   of  a    Honeymoon. 

By  C.  H.  Ross.     Illustrated. 

58  Hans Breitmann's  Ballads 

59  Other  People's  Children. 

Sequel  to  "  Helen's  Babies." 

60  Cent.  perCent.  B.Jerrold. 

61  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

62  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

63  Grown-up  Babies.    Illust. 

64  Other  People.  Ditto. 

65  Folks  in  Danbury. 

66  My  Wife's  Relations. 

67  My  Mother-in-Law. 

69  The    Scripture    Club    of 

Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 

70  That  Girl  of  Mine. 

71  Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 

72  Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

Illustrated. 

73  Bret     Harte's     Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

74  Bret    Harte's    Deadwood 

Mystery.  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
F.C.Burnand  and  others.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Proctor,  &c. 

75  The    Tradesmen's    Club. 

Illustrated  by  Matt.  Stretch 
and  others. 

77  Mrs.     Mayburn's    Twins. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

78  The    Adventures    of    an 

Amateur  Tramp.  Illustrated  by 
Matt.  Stretch. 

7g  Transformations.  By 

Max  Adeler.  Illustrated  by 
Matt.  Stretch.    Boards. 

80  The  Tranquil  Island.  Il- 
lustrated by  Matt.  Stretch 
and  others. 
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POPULAR  NOVELS  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 


Ward  &  Lock's  Shilling  Novels. 


i  Capt.  Macdonald.     Lang. 
2  Clever  Criminals.     Ditto. 

4  The  flyers  of  the  Hunt. 

By  John  Mills.     Illustrated. 

5  The  Forger's  Wife.    Lang. 

6  The  Life  of  a  Racehorse. 

By  John  Mills.     Illustrated. 

8  My  Friend's  Wife.     Lang. 

9  The  Secret  Police.   Lang, 
io  Stable  Secrets.    By  John 

Mills.     Illustrated  by  "  Phiz." 

ii  A  Story  with  a  Vengeance. 

By  A.   B.   Reach  and  Shirley 
Brooks. 

13  Too  Clever  by  Half.  Lang. 

14  Too  Much  Alike.    Ditto. 

16  Yankee  Humour.    Illust. 

17  Charles  O'Malley.  Lever. 

18  Little  Ragamuffins.  James 

Greenwood; 


19  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

21  The  King  of  the  Beggars. 

22  Diary  of  a  late  Physician. 

Samuel  Warren. 

23  Ten    Thousand     a-Year. 

Samuel  Warren. 

24  Jack  Hlnton.    C.  Lever. 

25  Oonah:    The    Story    of   a 

Crime.    By  Geo.  Payn. 

26  The  Money-Makers. 

27  Race  for  a  Wife.    Hawlev 

Smart. 

28  Guilty    or    Not    Guilty? 

Mrs.  G.  Smythies. 

A  Dead  Town. C.Barnard. 
Riven  Bonds.  E.  Werner. 
Sacred  Vows.    Ditto. 

An  Original  Belle.    E.  P. 

Roe. 


29 
30 
3i 
32 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  LIBRARY, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2a.  each. 


The  Mad  Willoughbys.    By 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
False  Beasts  and  True.  By 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 


By 


4  Country  House  Essays 

John  Latouche. 

5  No  Sign.     By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey. 

6  Grace  Tolmar.     By  John 

Dangerfield. 


COMIC    HOLIDAY    BOOKS. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 


Beeton's     Anecdote,     Wit 

and  Humour. 

Beeton's  Jokes  and  Jests. 
The  Funny  Fellow's  Comic 

Holiday  Book. 

Fun  for  Everybody. 


5  Fun  for  All. 

6  Fun  for  the  Million. 

7  Funny  People; or,  Character 

Sketches. 

8  Three  Wonderful  Travel- 

lers.   Illustrated  by  Griset. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne  and  New  York. 


POPULAR   SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  SERIES  OF  POPULAR 

S  I  X  PENNY    BOO  K  S, 

Those  marked  (*)  can  also  be  had  in  neat  cloth  binding,  Is. 
All  these  books  are  printed  in  clear  readable   type  and  bound  in   atlractivi 
wrappers.    Many  are  Illustrated — some  profusely. 

52  My  Mother-in-Law. 

53  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

54  The     Scripture     Club    of 

Valley  Rest.       By  the  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies." 

55  Sketches  by  Boz.    By  Chas. 

Dickens. 

56  That  Dreadful  Boy,  Trotty. 
5 7* Democracy  :    An    American 

Novel. 

58*But    Yet    a    Woman.     By 

Arthur  S.  Hardy. 

59  The  Art  of  Money-Getting. 

By  P.  T.  Barnum. 

60  A  Bad  Boy's  Diary. 

61  Blunders  of  a  Bashful  Man. 

By  Author  of  "  A  Bad  Boy's  Diary." 

62  Catching  a  Husband.  By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Bad  Boy's  Diary." 

63  Uncle   Remus:     His  Sayings 

and  Doings.     Illustrated. 

64  Yellowplush  Papers.    ByW. 

M.  Thackeray. 

65  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
76*Shane  Fadh's  Wedding.    By 

William  Carleton. 

77*Larry     M'Farland's    Wake. 

By  the  Same. 

78*Party   Fight  and    Funeral. 

By  the  Same. 

79*The    Midnight    Mass.      By 

the  Same. 

8o*Phil  Purcel.the  Pig-driver. 

By  the  Same. 

8i*An  Irish  Oath.    BytheSame. 
82*Going    to    Maynooth.      By 

the  Same. 

83*PhelimO'Toole'sCourtship. 

By  the  Same. 

84*Dominick,the  Poor  Scholar. 

By  the  Same. 

85*Neal  Malone.    By  the  Same. 

86  X.  Y.  Z.     A  Detective  Story. 
By  A.  K.  Green. 

87  The  Secret  Police.  By  John 

Lang. 


i*Waverley.    By  Sir  W.  Scott. 
2*Kenilworth.    By  the  Same. 
3*lvanhoe.    By  the  Same 
4*The  Antiquary.  BytheSame. 
5*Paul    Clifford.     By  Lytton 

BuLWER. 

6*Last  Days  of  Pompeii.    By 

Lytton  Bulvver. 

7*Pelham.  By  Lytton  Bulwer. 
8*Eugene  Aram.  BytheSame. 
9*Midshipman  Easy.  By  Capt. 

Marryat. 

io*Japhet    in    Search    of    a 

Father.     By  Captain  Mabryat. 

n*Jacob  Faithful.  BytheSame. 
i2*Peter  Simple.  By  the  Same. 
i3*The  Pickwick  Papers.    By 

Charles  Dickens.    With  Original 
Engravings  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

i4*Nicholas  Nickleby.     By 

Charles     Dickens.      With     the 
Original  Engravings  by  Phiz. 

i5*The  Cruise  of  the  "  Midge." 

By  Michael  Scott. 

i6*Valentine    Vox.      Cockton. 

With  the  Original  Illustrations. 

i7*Charles  O'Malley.    By 

Charles    Lever.     Illustrated   by 
J.  Gordon  Thompson. 
37*Hood'sOwn.  1st  Series.  "With 

the  Original  Illusts.  by  the  Author. 

38*Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. With  Illustrations  by  Mil- 
lais,  Tenniel,  and  Watson. 

39*Bunyan'sPilgrim'sProgress 

100  Engravings  by  T.  Dalziel. 

40*Longfel  low's  Poetical  Works 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

41   Don  Quixote.     Part  1.    With 

100  Illustrations  by  T.  Johannot. 
42 Part  2.  With  100 

Illustrations  by  T.  Johannot. 
43*Hood'sOwn.  2nd  Series.  With 

the  Original  Illusts.  by  the  Author. 

44  An     Old     Fogey.      By   Max 

Adeler.     With  numerous  Illusts. 

51  Helen's  Babies.  J.Habberton 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  M($bourne  and  New  York. 


POPULAR    SIXPENNY   BOOKS. 


Those  marked  (*)  also  to  be  had 

88*From  Log  Cabin  to  White 

House:    The   Life   of  Garfield. 
Illustrated. 

89*Life  of  General  Gordon. 

Illustrated. 

90  Boomerang    Shots.      By 

Bill  Nye.     Illustrated. 

91  Hits  and    Skits.    By  the 

Same.    Illustrated. 

92  A     Legend     of    Polecat 

Hollow.    Tobe  Hodge.    Illust. 

93  The    Innocents  Abroad. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

94  The  Heathen  Chinee.  By 

Bret  Harte. 

95  The    Bowsham    Puzzle. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

96  Artemus  Ward's  Letters 

to  Punch. 

97  The  Sword  of  Damocles. 

By  the  Author  of  "The   Lea- 
venworth Case. 

98  A    Strange     Disappear- 

ance.   Ditto. 

99  Hand  and  Ring.     Ditto. 

100  The  Jumping    Frog.    By 

Mark  Twain. 

101  The  Leavenworth  Case. 

By  A.  K.  Green. 

102  Shadowed  by  Three.   By 

L.  L.  Lynch. 

104  The    Pagan    Child.      By 

Bret  Harte. 

105  Bessie's  Six  Lovers.     By 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 

106  Eye  Openers.    By  Mark 

Twain. 

107  Sensation     Novels.       By 

Bret  Harte. 

108  Martyrs    by    Proxy.     By 

James  Greenwood. 

109  A  Queer  Showman.     Do. 
no  The  Journal  of  a  Woman. 

By  Octave  Feuillet. 

hi  Connubial  Bliss.  By  A.  A. 

Dowtv. 
112  Captain  Macdonald.    By 

John  Lang. 


■neat  cloth  binding,  price  Is. 

13  That  Girl  of  Mine. 

14  Poor    Papa.      By    Mary 

Porter. 

15  Hans    Breitmann's    Bal- 

lads. 

16  Hood's  Wit  and  Humour, 

17  Hood's  Whims.     Illust. 

18  Hood's  Oddities.     Illust. 

19  Artemus  Ward :  His  Book 

20  Life  at  the  Gold  Mines. 

21  Warncliffe,     the      Wan 

derer. 

22AGold     Hunter's     Adven 

tures. 

23  The  Household  Skeleton 

By  G.  L.  Aiken. 

24  Adventures    of    a    Mid 

shipman. 

25  The  Brave  Old  Salt. 

26  The  Light  Dragoon. 

27  The      Gambler's      Last 

Pledge.     By  H.  Hazleton. 

28  The  Bad  Boy's  Start  in 

Life. 

29  Sandy     Bar-      By    Bret 

Harte. 

30  Cudjo's    Cave.    By  J.  T. 

Trowbridge. 

31  The  Three  Scouts.  Ditto. 

32  Mark     Twain's      Night- 

mare, &c.    Illustrated. 

33  Diary  of  a  late  Physician. 

By  Samuel  Warren.     Part  I. 
34 Part  II. 

35  TenNightsin  aBar-room. 

By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

36  Thompson's       Prodigal, 

&c.  By  Bret  Harte  and  others. 

37  Theo.     By  Mrs.  Burnett. 

39  The   Gent.      By  Albert 

Smith. 

40  The  Flirt.  Ditto. 

41  Evening  Parties.     Ditto. 
43  A  Dead  Town.     Illust. 
144  Uncle  Oldenthorpe's  Le- 
gacy.    Illustrated. 

145  Screamers.       By    Mark 

Twain. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne  and  New  York. 


GIFT  BOOKS  AT   FIVE   SHILLINGS. 


Price 


5/- 


THE  FIVE-SHILLING  SERIES  OF 

BOYS'    ILLUSTRATED    VOLUMES. 


No  better  Library  could  be  chosen  for  the  selection  of  Prizes  fir  Young 
Gentlemen,  Birthday  Gifts,  or  Anniversary  Rewards. 


Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  Bs. 

2  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Games,  Sports,  Pastimes, 

and  Amusements.    With  Hundreds  of  Engravings. 

3  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.    With 

nearly  100  page  Engravings  by  Wiiaiam  Harvey. 

6  Ice  World  Adventures  ;  or,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 

Arctic  Regions.      By  James  Mason.    With  37  Plates,  Map,  and 
many  Engravings  in  the  Text. 

7  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Indus- 

tries of  the  World.     With  365  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

8  Evenings  at  Home;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened. 

By  Dr.  Aikek  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.    With  many  Engravings. 

9  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.     By  Thomas 

Day.     With  100  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 
io  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.    Specially  Translated  and 

Compiled  from  the  best  Original  Editions,  by  Henry  Frith.     With 

200  Engravings. 
ii  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  With  full-page 

Engravings  by  Millais,  Tenniel,  &c. 

12  The  Boy's  Book  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

13  The  Young  Marooners;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Robert 

and  Harold  on  the  Florida  Coast.   By  F.  R.  Goulding.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations. 

14  The  Crusades  and   Crusaders:    The  Story  of    the 

Struggle  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  "  How 
I  Won  my  Spurs."    Illustrated. 

15  Great  Inventors;   the  Sources  of  their  Usefulness  and 

the  Results  of  their  Efforts.     With  109  Engravings  by  Dalziels. 

16  Hunting  Adventures  in  Forest  and  Field.     By  "The 

Old  Shekarry."     With  full-page  Engravings. 

17  Boy's  Own    Book   of  Home  Pets:   How  to  Rear  and 

Manage  Them,    with  Coloured  Plates  and  200  Engravings  by 
Harrison  Weir. 

18  The  Scottish  Chiefs.    By  Jane  Porter.    Illustrated. 

19  The  Boy's  Own  Sea  Stories.    Illustrated. 

20  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House,  the  Story  of  President 

Garfield's  Life.     By  W.  M.  Thaybr.    Illustrated. 

21  The  Little  Ragamuffins  of  Outcast  London  :  A  Story 

of  the  Sufferings  and  Sorrows  of  the  Poor.     By  the  Author  of  "  A    | 
Night  in  a  Workhouse,"  &c.    Illustrated, 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


GIFT   BOOKS  AT  FIVE   SHILLINGS. 


1 


Price 


5/- 


BEETON'S    BOYS'    OWN    LIBRARY. 


***  The  lest  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English 
Lads,  They  have  all  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in  manly 
tone  and  handsome  appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  Ss.  each ;  gilt  edges,  68.  each, 

i  Stories  of  the  Wars,  1574-1658.    By  John  Tillotson. 
With  Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

2  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Barons' Wars.    By  J.  G. 

Edgar.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

3  Cressy   and    Poictiers;    or,    The   Story  of   the    Black 

Prince's  Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  many  Illustrations,  principally  by  R.  Dudley  and  Gustave 
Dore. 

4  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair:   A  Story  of  the  Great 

Charter.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many 
Engravings. 

5  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.    By  James  Greenwood. 

Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 

6  The  Wild  Man  at  Home;  or,  Life  in  Savage  Lands.     By 

J.  Greenwood.    Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

7  Hubert    Ellis:     A  Story  of  Richard  the  Second's  Days. 

By  F.  Davemant.    Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

8  Don  Quixote.     With  nearly  700  Illustrations. 

9  Gulliver's  Travels.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

300  Woodcuts. 

10  Robinson  Crusoe.     Memoir.    With  Coloured  and  other 

Illustrations.  - 

11  Silas    the    Conjuror:      His    Travels   and    Perils.      By 

James  Greenwood.     With  many  Illustrations. 

12  Scenes  and    Sports   in    Savage   Lands.     By  James 

Greenwood.    With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

13  Reuben     Davidger:     His   Perils  and    Adventures.     By 

James  Greenwood.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

14  Brave  British   Soldiers   and   the    Victoria    Cross. 

Stories  of  the  Deeds  which  won  the  Prize  "  For  Valour."    Ulust. 

15  Zoological  Recreations.    By  W.  J.  Broderip,  F.R.S. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

16  Wild   Animals    in    Freedom    and    Captivity.     With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  120  Illustrations. 

18  The  World's   Explorers.    By  H.  W  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

19  The  Man  among  the  Monkeys;  or,  Ninety  Days  in 

Apeland.    Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore. 

20  Great    Discoveries    and    Daring   Deeds.    By  John 

Tillotson.    Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York :  10,  Bond  Street 


NOVELS  by  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY   EDITIONS. 


In  Cloth,  Half-Calf,  and  Half-Morocco. 


Anthony  Trollope. 


Price 


s.  d. 

30  vols.,  cloth     77  0 

half-bound    15  0 


Charles  Lever. 


28  vols.,  cloth    72  6 
half-bound  145  0 


G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 


ig  vols.,  cloth     47  6 
half-bound     95  0 


Henry  Kingsley. 


14  vols.,  cloth     35  0 
half-bound     70  0 


Jane  Austen. 


5  vols.,  cloth     12  6 
half-bound    25  0 


Hawley  Smart. 


15  vols.,  cloth     37  6 
half-bound    75  0 


Mrs.  Oliphant. 


14  vols.,  cloth    35  0 
half-bound     70  0 


Harrison  Ainsworth. 


10  vols.,  cloth     25  0 
half-bound     50  0 


Annie  Thomas. 


15  vols.,  cloth     37  6 
half-bound     75  0 


Ivan  Turgenieff. 


5  vols."  cloth    12  6 
half-bound    25  0 


Victor  Hugo. 


5  vols.,  cloth     12  6 
half-bound    25  0 


Max  Adeler. 


5  vols.,  cloth     12  6 
half- bound     25  0 


Mrs.  Marsh. 


4  vols. ,  cloth 
half-bound 


10  0 
20  0 


E.  P.  Roe. 


11  vols.,  cloth    27  6 
half-bound     55  0 


Miss  E.  Marlitt. 


4  vols. ,  cloth     10  0 
half-bound     20  0 


Bret  Harte. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


4  vols.,  cloth     10  0 
half-bound    20  0 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne  and  New  York. 


NOVELS  by  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY     EDITIONS. 

In  Cloth,  Half-Calf,  and  Half-Morocco. 

Price 

s.    d. 

4  vols.,  cloth    10    0 

half-bound    20    0 


(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Trollope. 


T.  A.  Trollope. 


4  vols.,  cloth     10    0 
half-bound    20    0 


C.  C.  Clarke. 


8  vols.,  cloth    20    0 
half-bound    40    0 


Amelia  B.  Edwards. 


4  vols.,  cloth    10    0 
half-bound     20     0 


Geraldine  Jewsbury. 


4  vols.,  cloth     10    0 
half-bound     20    0 


M.  Betham  Edwards. 


4  vols.,  cloth     10    0 
half-bound     20    0 


M.  W.  Savage. 


5  vols.,  cloth    12    6 
half-bound    25    0 


Captain  Armstrong. 


8  vols.,  cloth    20    0 
half-bound     40     0 


Katharine  Kind. 


4  vols.,  cloth     10    0 
half-bound     20     0 


Rosa  M.  Kettle. 


9  vols.,  cloth    22    6 
half-bound    45    0 


Erckmann-Chatrian. 


8  vols.,  cloth    20    C 
half-bound    40    0 


Author  of  "  Olive  Varcoe. 


"     4  vols.,  cloth     10     0 
half-bound     20     0 


J  5 


"  Caste." 


7  vols.,  cloth    17    6 
half-bound     35     0 


JJ 


"Woman's Devotion."' Sill5  III 


-Mrs.  Grey. 


6  vols.,  cloth    15    0 
half-bound    30    0 


Catharine  Sinclair. 


5  vols.,  cloth     12     6 
half-bound    25    0 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  Melbourne  and  New  York. 


A  MOST  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE 
FAMILY  MEDICINE. 

W  H  ELPTON'S 


Have  been  extensively  used  by  the  Public,  and  have  proved  an  Invaluable 

Remedy 

DURING    THE   LAST   HALF-CENTURY, 

Restoring  to  Sound  Health  Thousands  of  Persons  who  in  many 

cases  had  begun  to  despair. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  above  period  these  Pills  were  but  little 

known,  yet  so  satisfactory  were  their  results  in  allaying  various  disorders,  that 

in  a  short  space  of  time  they  became  very  generally  adopted,  and  are  now 

universally  esteemed  as  a  great  boon. 

Great  numbers  bear  testimony  to  the  benefit  derived  from  these  Pills  in  all 
instances  of  Sick  Headache  and  Disorders  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver, 
Kidneys  ;  also  in  Rheumatism,  Ulcers,  Sores,  and  Skin  Diseases,  they  being 
a  direct  Purifier  of  the  Blood. 

ALSO 

WHELPTON'S 

VEGETABLE  STOMACH   PILLS 

Are  particularly  suited  to  Weakly  Persons,  being  exceedingly  mild 

and  gradual  in  their  operation,  imparting  tone  and 

vigour  to  their  Digestive  Organs. 


VERY  MILD 
APERIENT. 

Established 
A.D.  1835. 


FREE    FROM 
MERCURY. 

Established 
A.D.  1835. 


Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7id.,  1s.  l|d.,  and  2s.  9d„  by  G.  WHELPTON  and 

SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists  and 

Medicine  Vendors  at  Home  and  Abroad.     Sent  free  by  post  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  8,  14,  or  33  stamps. 


R.J.COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine. 

fTIT  0X301^^^^     's  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 

1/ULuAUl/  aIiJj         valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

fllT  rtRfjrjYMp1     >s  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Eron- 

PIIT  nRnnVMU  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 

\jn.Li\JrL\JU  lL\Ed  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

fXJT  flCnnVXTl?  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 

(OnLlUnULII  iN£i  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

ptJT  nRfjrjVWF'  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi- 

KJ LllJ\J l\\J JJ  IllLl  tation  and  Spasms. 

fWT  nROT^VKTT?  >s   tne    only   palliative    in    Neuralgia,   Rheumatism,  Gout, 

\JllLi\JI\\JU  Illfi  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  des- 
patch from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  had  been  raging  fear- 
fully, and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne. — See  Lancet,  Dec.  i,  1864. 

CA  UTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne 
was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant 
Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to. — See 
Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  and  lis.  each.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne"  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelm- 
ing Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 


CAUTIOX. — Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitations. 


Sole  Manufacturer  : 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 
Two  Teaspoonf uls  of  NEWTON'S  Celebrated 

BALM   OF   LICORICE, 

COLTSFOOT,  HONEY,  AND   HOREHOUND, 

Instantly  relieves  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping  Cough,  and 
all  obstructions  of  the  Throat,  Chest,  and  Lungs.  Invaluable  for  Children. 
No  Home  should  be  without  it. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  l£d.  and  2s.  9d. 

Prepared    only  by  J.  W.    NEWTON,  Family   Chemist,  Salisbury. 

London  Agents:   Barclay  &  Sons.      Tlwiisands  of Testimonials  from  all  parts. 

NEWTON'S 

QUININE,  RHUBARB,  DANBELION  &  PODOPHYLLIN  PILLS. 

A  Simple  but  Effectual  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  all  Stomach  Complaints,  Sluggish  Liver, 
Constipation  of  the  Bowels,  Headache,  Giddiness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Pains  in  the  Chest, 
Fulness  after  Eating,  Depression  of  Spirits,  Disturbed  Sleep.  These  purifyiBg  Vegetable 
Pills  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  all  ages,  in  all  conditions,  and  by  both  sexes. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  with  Directions,  at  Is.  l\d*  and  2s»  9d* ; 

or  sent  fost  free  for  15  or  36  stamps. 


The  above  prepared  solely  by 

J.  W  NEWTON,  Family  Chemist,  SALISBURY. 

Ask  your  Ckemht  to  obtain  the  alove  if  net  in  stock.   Barclay  &  SoNsarr  the  London 

Agents,  and  all  Chemists. 


ERFUL  MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

Are  admitted  by  Thousands  to  be  worth  above  a  Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious 
and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Head- 
ache, Giddiness,  Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
Costiveness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful 
Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 

The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty  minutes.  This  is  no  fiction,  for 
they  have  done  it  in  Thousands  of  cases.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited 
to  try  one  box  of  these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  Females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few  doses  of  them 
carry  off  all  gross  humours,  open  all  obstructions,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no  medicine  to  be 
found  to  equal  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  removing  any  obstruction  or 
irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  the  directions  given  with 
each  box,  they  will  soon  restore  females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust 
health. 

For  a  weak  stomach,  impaired  digestion,  and  all  disorders  of  the  liver  they 
act  like  "  Magic,"  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found  to  work  wonders  upon  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  human  machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole 
muscular  system,  restore  the  long-lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge 
of  appetite,  and  rouse  into  action,  with  the  Rosebud  of  Health,  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  "Facts"  admitted  by 
Thousands,  embracing  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees 
to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  the  largest 
sale  of  any  patent  medicine  in  the  world. 


BEECHAM'S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
shortness  of  breath,  tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  wheezing,  &c, 
these  Pills  stand  unrivalled.  They  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let 
any  person  give  BEECHAM'S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial,  and  the  most 
violent  cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

CAUTION.— The  public  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  words 
"  Beecham's  Pii.ls,  St.  Helen's,"  are  on  the  Government  Stamp  affixed 
to  each  box  of  Pills.     If  not  on,  they  are  a  forgery. 

Prepared  only  and  sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  Proprietor, 
T  BEECHAM,  Chemist,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  in  boxes  at  Is.  ljd. 
and  2s.  9d.  each.  Sent  post  fret  from  the  Proprietor  for  15  or  36  stamps. 
So'd  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  in  the  Kingdom. 

N.B.  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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by  letter  or  post  card.    Direct  to 


Alfred  Fennings    West  Cowes,  I.W. 
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COl'GHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS. 

FENNINGS* 

M&  HEALERS 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  TO  CURE  ALL 

£  Coughs,  Colds,  Asth  mas,  <&c. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  is.  ijd.  &  2S.  gd.  with 
directions.  Sent  post  free  for  15  stamps. 

Direct  to  A.  CUNNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 

The  largest  si  M  Boxes  2s.  9d.  (;:  >  starr.,.s  post 
free),  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  ■mall 
boxes. 

Head  FENNING'5'  EVERYBODY'S  DOCTOR. 
Be'  !  post  free,  13  stamps. 

Direct  A.  FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 
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DONGT  LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIE! 

Fenningi'  phlldren'i  Powders  Prtvei  ' 
•  Convulsions.  !fT  i 

(JJ  ARE    COOLING   AND    SOOTHING.  ^ 
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For  Children  Cutting  their  Teeth. 

To  i-revent  Convulsions. 

Do  not  contain  Calomel,  Opium,  Morphia,  nor 

anything  injurious  to  a  tender  babe. 

Sold  in  Stamped  Boxes  at  is  i£d  and 
2S.  gd.  (great  saving)  with  full  direc- 
tions.    Sent  post  free,  j.5  stamps. 

Direct  to  ALFRED  FENNINGS, 

Wept  Cowes,  I.W. 
Read  FENNINQS'    EVERY    MOTHER'S    BOOK, 
which  contains  valuable  hints  on  Feeding,  Teething, 
Weaning,  bleeping,  etc. 

Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Free  Copy. 
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DO     NOT    UNTIMELY    DIE! 

Sore  Throats  Cured  with  One  Dose. 

FENNINGS'  FEVER  (HIRER! 

BOWED  COMPLAINTS  cured  with  One  Dose 
TYPHUS  or  Low  Fever  cured  with  Two  Doses. 
DIPHTHERIA  cured  w  th  Three  Doses. 
SC\RDET  FEVER  cured  with  Four  Doses. 
DYSENTERY  cured  with  Five  Doses 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  is.  ltd.  ±ach,  ivitk  full  dii  ections. 
By  all  Chemists. 

Read  FENNINGS'  EVERYBODY'S  DOCTOR.    Sent  post  free  for  18  stamps. 
Direct  A.  FKN-NINSS.  Welt  Cowes,  I.W. 
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